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Art. I.—l. Report of the Select Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the present State of Agriculture and of Persons 
employed in Agriculture. 1883. 

2. Report from the Select Committee appointed to enquire into 
the State of Agriculture, and into the Causes and Extent of 
the Distress which still presses on some important branches 


thereof. 1836. 

3. Report from the Select Committee on Agricultural Customs. 
1847-8. 

4. Report from her Mojesty’s Representatives respecting the 
Tenure of Land in the several Countries of Europe. 1869. 


. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 1881 and 
1882. 


6. Landlords and Allotments. By the Earn or Onstow. 
London: 1886. 


. The Law of Allotments, with the Statutes and Notes. By 
T. Hatt Hatt, M.A. London: 1886. 


As the problem of food supply is the most vital of social 

questions, so agriculture forms the first concern of a 
nation. Physiocrats were in the right when they main- 
tained that the soil is the ultimate source of wealth. 
Land is, in fact, an indispensable ingredient in the raw 
material of society, the principal cause of the division of 
labour, and therefore the fundamental condition of civilisa- 
tion and progress. Much has in late years been written on 
agricultural topics; but the supreme importance of the 
questions involved, the magnitude of the interests at stake, 
the nature of the propositions laid before the public, the 
apparent tendencies of modern legislation, the collapse of a 
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part of our social system, the dismal outlook offered to the 
classes dependent upon land, the precious opportunity for 
comprehensive reform afforded by the partial union of two 
great political parties, justify recurrence to a subject which 
may at first sight seem to be hackneyed. In the land lies 
the root of the Irish difficulty; land questions loom in the 
near distance of English politics. 

Agriculture bears upon its face every sign of a depressed 
industry. The soil is weakly farmed; it is falling out of 
condition, and even cut of cultivation; its produce per acre 
diminishes; foreign supplies pour into the country in in- 
creasing volume. Landlords have curtailed their expendi- 
ture, reduced their establishments, let or closed their houses, 
or become absentees on the Continent. Among farmers, 
arrears, bills of sale, liquidations, bankruptcies, keep in 
advance of abatements, remissions, and reductions of rent. 
Labourers are employed half time, or, thrown out of work, 
crowd into towns to meet an exodus into the country of 
starving artisans. The landlord’s income is precarious, the 
farmer’s fixed rent an improvident speculation, the labourer’s 
wages an uncertain remuneration. With existing conditions 
all classes, but especially those engaged in agriculture, are 
necessarily dissatisfied. What steps can be taken to pave the 
way for improvement, or to prevent the recurrence of the 
present distress? and what measures can be adopted for the 
immediate relief of landlords, tenants, and labourers ? 

At the outset it may be said that, though State interests 
override the interests of individuals ; though the cultivation 
and occupation of the soil are matters of national interest ; 
though the limitation in the quantity of land attaches a 
fancy value to its acquisition and renders its possession a 
monopoly —no true distinction on the score of ownership can 
be drawn between real and personal property. Money in- 
vested in land and money invested in the funds are equally 
the fruits of industry, equally entitled to protection. Rights, 
legally acquired under the existing system, cannot be dis- 
turbed without destroying that security which is the vital 
breath of nations. Sudden changes, subversive of the social 
system, rather aggravate than cure existing evils. Freedom 
of contract is a sounder principle than State interference, 
and voluntary action more satisfactory than that compulsion 
which Mr. Chamberlain regards as a ‘ blessed word.’ What- 
ever remedies be applied, they must be consistent with 
established rights and recognised economic laws. On the 
one side, the accumulation of large estates in few hands is 
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admittedly an evil; on the other, the mixture of large, 
middle-sized, and small holdings is economically and socially 
the most advantageous organisation. But, unless legislation 
is ill-considered and revolutionary, no general change can be 
immediately effected in the occupation or even the cultivation 
of the soil. Wise reform will only affect existing conditions 
by degrees ; it will pave the way for, but not effect, radical 
change ; it will create no artificial class by the stroke of a 
pen. Relief from agricultural depression must be sought, 
not in the manufacture of a peasant proprietary by suppression 
of landlords, but in the restoration of confidence and the 
consequent attraction of more capital into land, the extinc- 
tion of all hindrances to the developement of high farming, 
the removal of every obstacle to the wider distribution of 
landed interests. 

Crude paraceas are in vogue at the present day; wild 
theories are promulgated for the redistribution of English 
land. In the days of her commercial and agricultural 
supremacy, England might safely ignore such demands for 
change. An ever-increasing prosperity postponed the shock 
of antagonistic interests. But now, when disastrous seasons 
and foreign competition have paralysed the energies of 
agriculturists, when commerce has ceased to expand with 
sufficient rapidity to employ a growing population, land 
questions are not merely considered with curiosity, but the 
exclusive privileges of the few are discussed with deepening 
eagerness. The assailants of property may be noisy out of 
all proportion to their numbers; their confidence may rather 
proceed from ignorance than from the calm of reasoned con- 
viction; they may have given no proof, tested by success, 
that their schemes are feasible; they may forget that the 
first and worst sufferers by econonmiic blunders are the poor ; 
but it is idle to ignore the danger of an agitation which has 
already scared away capital from the land, and renders 
chronic the enfeebled condition of agriculture. It is easy to 
distinguish the historical and economical aspects of Irish 
from English land questions; yet the exceptional legislation 
which has been deemed necessary for the Irish tenantry has 
already borne fruit in England. The cry is raised, and 
assiduously encouraged by political leaders, that landlords 
are a parasitical growth, a remnant of feudalism, a class 
that reaps what others sow. The misconception is indus- 
triously fostered that England is a solitary exception to the 
universal rule of European landholding. It is maintained 
with increasing vehemence that God made the land for the 
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people, that land is an ager publicus, which the State has 
granted to landlords to administer, but which she may at 
pleasure resume. Men quote with approval Mirabeau’s 
retort to the objection that he could not sell the landed pro- 
perty of the church—‘ Not sell it! then I will give it.’ 

The peasant proprietor is the spoilt child of theorists ; his 
artificial creation by the stroke of a pen is the favourite 
panacea of a large section of land reformers. Towards this 
end, in one shape or another, all theoretical reforms appear 
to tend. No one will deny that the spontaneous increase of 
small owners is socially and politically valuable, or that the 
aggregation of large properties in a few hands is a source of 
political and social danger. ‘ Latifundia perdidere Italiam ;’ 
and it is quite possible that land monopoly may prove the 
ruin of England. The happiness of a people depends on the 
distribution, not on the accumulation, of wealth ; the larger 
the proportion of those who enjoy a proprietary interest in 
the soil, the stronger is the guarantee afforded to the 
stability of the State. From an economic point of view it 
may be doubted whether peasant proprietors are profitable ; 
but the enquiry whether a large or small farm produces 
most per acre yields in importance to the question—Which 
contributes most to the sum total of national prosperity ? 

It is useless to appeal in favour of peasant proprietors to 
the instances quoted by Mill. His authorities belong to an 
extinct condition of society. At the present day means of 
communication are easy ; agriculture has ceased to be self- 
sufficing, and has become dependent on manufacture; ma- 
chinery has been introduced into all farming operations ; 
foreign competition has to be faced. Statistics of foreign 
agricultural commissions prove that the continental pea- 
santry are not more capable of competing with prairie 
farmers and rich, if not virgin, soils than are our English 
tenantry. The Agricultural Congress at Nancy, which con- 
cluded its session in the last week of August, 1886, practi- 
cally decided that ‘une seule ressource reste donc aux 
‘ eultivateurs qui veulent éviter la ruine, c’est d’élever les 
‘ rendements de leurs récoltes.’ In other words, high farm- 
ing is the recommendation of the Congress. Acre for acre, 
the English system produces more than the foreign. What 
reason is there to suppose that the raw agricultural labourer 
of England, suddenly planted on a cottier farm, will extract 
more from the soil than his continental rival, who is favoured 
by a genial climate, centuries of training, and acquired 
habits of industry and thrift? The heavy rainfall and low 
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temperature of this country narrowly limit the number of 
agricultural products which are suited to the farming of 
peasant proprietors, and even confine cereals to a limited 
area. Under such circumstances it is impossible that peasant 
proprietors can flourish universally in Britain. Nor in 
districts most adapted to their existence can their capital 
command those artificial manures which, to the exhausted 
fertility of an old country, have become a necessity. The 
excessive subdivision of the soil is often urged against the 
system in France. But the objection is based rather on the 
presumed results than the actual effect of the partage forcé ; 
customs have sprung up which so far evade the law as to 
prevent morcellement becoming pulverisation. A more for- 
midable danger is the amount of the French peasant’s debt. 
No one is more possessed by the demon of property, or more 
seduced by the fascinations of angulus iste. He increases his 
debt with blind recklessness, borrowing often at 7 per cent. 
from the local Rigou. Yet the mortgages on landed pro- 
perty in France do not amount to half the sum with which 
land in England is encumbered. Balzac’s portrait of ‘ Courte- 
‘ caisse’ is less favourable than Michelet’s graphic picture. 
Perhaps the true condition of the modern peasant lies 
midway between the two. In actual command of the 
luxuries of life, the creation of a class of small owners in 
England would lower the standard of comfort. The French 
peasant is worse housed and worse fed than the English 
labourer. His cottage is generally a single room with a mud 
floor in which he, his family, and his live stock live, eat, 
sleep, work, and die; in cold weather he defies all sanitary 
laws, and makes his room a tank of stagnant air. From 
morning to night his toil is excessive and prolonged ; female 
labour is the rule; children are continuously employed. 
Progress and education are alike difficult ; the rural popula- 
tion often remains ignorant, narrow-minded, jealous, and 
obstructive. 

Holiday writers seem to believe that the French peasant 
always enjoys summer weather. If Englishmen spend a 
winter in the country, it is probably in the sunny south. It 
is not thus that they can understand the melancholy timbre 
in the voice of the Auvergnat, or the wail of his ‘il faut 
‘ travailler pour vivre.’ No one who has read the ‘ Satires 
‘ Picardes ’ of Hector Crinon, the ‘ laboureur, poéte et sculp- 
‘teur’ of Péronne, can doubt the hardships of peasant life 
in France. The peasant working in the fields, as Crinon 
describes him, eats nothing but bread—hard, green, and 
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mouldy—with a beard as long as that of a sapper. The food 
sticks in his throat, but he has nothing to wash it down. 
Drenched to the skin with the showers that sweep over the 
treeless plains, cut to the bone with the bitter cold, ex- 
hausted by a long day’s work, he finds nothing ready for 
his refreshment when he returns home. No fire has been 
lighted ; the water for his soup is still at the bottom of the 
well: it must be drawn up, the pot put on, and the fire 
kindled. His soup, when he gets it, is only water with the 
chill taken off, in which float a few raw vegetables. Small 
farmers are the first in the barn in the winter, the first in 
the fields in the summer, and the last to leave their work. 
They only rest in the grave. The sleeping fox catches no 
hens, and the gain is so small that labour is unremitting. 
As the ass that earns rarely eats the oats, so the peasant 
fats fowls for his richer neighbours. ‘ Pour tout régal nous 
n’avons qu’ del flammiche,’ a thick dough cake baked on the 
hearth. For meat he eats once a year, at the ‘féte de 
‘ Paques,’ a small piece of tough, skinny cow beef. At other 
times his food is cabbage or sorrel soup. His only drink is 
water. Easier, exclaims the poet, is the lot of the hired 
labourer. The fate of the peasant in his old age is often 
cruel. So long as the old man has not signed the deed of 
partition, he has the best seat by the fire; no morsel is too 
choice for him. The moment it is signed, he is regarded as 
a burden; he is sent out to beg with ragged clothes; the 
sooner he dies the better. In fact, the French peasant is 
seldom far from the border line of starvation ; all the product 
is consumed on the spot; money is scarce, and famine 
periodical, if not frequent. He is rarely well off unless he 
has other means of support. Many peasants in Belgium 
combine agricultural with other agricultural pursuits ; many 
in France are agricultural labourers for hire, and eke out 
their subsistence, as in the Alpes Maritimes, by moneta 
forestiere. Yet, on the whole, the French peasant is less 
hopeless and more independent than the English labourer ; 
he possesses greater weight in the social scale. Arthur Young 
was no friend to peasant proprietors, but he says of those in 
the Isle of Axholme: ‘ Though they work like negroes, they 
‘are very happy respecting their mode of existence.’ The 
lot of the French peasant is indisputably hard, his fare 
meagre, his cottage filthy, his standard of life and education 
often lamentably low. On the other hand, a peasant pro- 
prietary increases the number of those who have something 
to lose and nothing to gain by revolution, encourages habits 
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of thrift and industry, gives the owner of land, however 
small his plot, a stake in the country, and a vested interest 
which guarantees his discharge of the duties of a citizen. 
Combined with the partage forcé, it checks population, for 
‘la plupart des Normands n’ont pas lu Malthus, mais ils 
‘ pratiquent instinctivement ses conseils.’ 

On general grounds the proposition can hardly be dis- 
puted that an increase in the number of those who enjoy 
proprietary interests in the land is socially, politically, and 
economically advantageous. But the increase must be ob- 
tained by evolution, not revolution. For immediate relief 
of agricultural distress it is folly to look to peasant pro- 
prietorship. None of its advantages can be secured unless 
its growth is spontaneous. Habits of thrift, industry, and 
sobriety are formed by centuries of custom and training— 
they will not spring up like mushrooms in a single night. 
State legislation opposed to natural laws is as effective as 
the Pope’s bull against a comet. The disappearance of the 
class in England and its prevalence abroad result from 
gradual, well-ascertained causes. No argument for its arti- 
ficial creation can be drawn from agrarian legislation on 
the Continent, while in every European country it only 
exists side by side with landlordism. 

The example of France is often quoted to prove that a 
happy and contented peasant proprietary may be esta- 
blished by legislation. But long before 1789 the French 
peasant was a purchaser of land. Boisguillebert in 1697 
laments the pressure which drove peasants to sell lands that 
they had bought in the two preceding centuries. In 1785 
Arthur Young noticed the morcellement des terres. It was 
not unsatisfied land-hunger that stirred the peasants to revo- 
lution, but restrictions on their industry, merciless taxation, 
and the vexatious dues and services which survived from 
feudalism. Subsequently to the Revolution the abolition of 
seignorial rights, the sale of church lands, the frugality and 
enterprise of the peasantry, and the law of succession made 
France the land of small proprietors. According to the sta- 
tistics of M. de Foville, the most recent writer on the subject, 
the number of landowners rose from four millions before the 
Revolution to 64 millions in 1825. The creation of a peasant 
proprietary was not the work of the Legislature, but was 
due to natural causes and economic laws. Even now the 
character of the soil and climate and the physical con- 
formation of the country determine the mode of cultivation. 
The south and centre are the land of the métayer and the 
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peasant proprietor, the north of the tenant farmer. In the 
south and centre the plants which are cultivated require 
that minute care which supersedes the plough with the 
spade, and renders manual labour profitable by reason of 
its intensity. There at least the Flemish proverb holds 
good that ‘the spade is the peasant’s gold mine,’ and that, 
as the Italians say, ‘the plough has a silver share, but the 
‘spade a golden edge.’ But the north, which possesses a 
climate more similar to our own, is the district of cereals, 
stock-breeding, and tenant farmers. 

In Belgium, as in France, the relations of landlord and 
tenant exist side by side with a peasant proprietary. In 
both countries the peasant owners are the growth of natural 
laws. In Belgium the largest portion of the land and the most 
productive and fertile districts are held by tenant farmers. 
The ‘ Pays de Waes’ is not cultivated by small owners, but by 
tenants, who have for their landlords the little tradesmen 
of the towns. The poorest soils, such as the Campine or 
Luxembourg, are tilled by peasant proprietors. But even 
in the Campine the farmer ekes out his agricultural 
earnings by travelling over Europe as a pedlar in human 
hair. 

Both the objects and results of agrarian legislation in 
Germany have been misinterpreted by English land agitators. 
Stein and his successors did not expropriate the landlords, 
or deprive them of their land to create a peasant pro- 
prietary. Before 1807 land in Prussia was divided like 
society into three castes; peasant land could not be ex- 
changed for burgher land, or burgher land for noble. The 
old Teutonic communities occupied the greater part of the 
land, but the ownership was vested in the feudal barons. 
Peasants could not acquire more than the dominium utile ; 
the dominium directum belonged to the landlord. They 
were really serfs, fixed to the soil, irremoveable from 
the manor, holding their land by money rents and per- 
sonal services. They enjoyed common rights among them- 
selves and usufructuary rights over the demesne. Thus, 
though the soil was divided into a number of individual 
properties, freehold ownership was practically unknown. 
The objects and results of Prussian agrarian legislation were 
to emancipate the peasant from serfdom, release him from 
the manorial land, and abolish his personal services, to con- 
solidate intersected estates and extinguish common rights. 
Landlords received as compensation for the release of their 
serfs a portion of the peasant lands; the peasant retained 
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as freehold a diminished portion of the soil which he had 
occupied. The Legislature in fact effected 1 compromise by 
an interchange of interests. Prussia remains to this day an 
example of that union of small, middle-sized, and large pro- 
perties which is economically and socially the most advan- 
tageous organisation. 

As with Prussia, so with other states in Germany. Be- 
tween 1817 and 1848, in Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
and Hesse, the serfdom of the peasants was abolished by 
redemption of feudal services ; common rights were extin- 
guished, or so regulated as no longer to retard agricultural 
progress ; absolute individual ownership was substituted for 
common occupation by members of agrarian communities ; 
landlords emerged from the transaction with an increased 
private estate, and peasants with a diminished but freehold 
property. 

The same legislation has produced with some varieties the 
same results both in Austria and in Russia. Nor was the 
legislation which is in Denmark associated with the name 
of Hansen and ‘the peasant’s friends’ of a more revolu- 
tionary character. Landlords abandoned their fiscal immu- 
nities and feudal rights, but retained their land. Each 
estate is now divided into demesne and peasant lands. Over 
his demesne the landlord’s rights are unfettered ; he leases 
it to tenants by contracts which the State does not seek to 
control. But he may not increase this portion from the 
Bondergaard or peasant lands. The Boéndergaard is occu- 
pied by peasants who rent from the landlord the land which 
they cultivate. When leases expire, the landlord is bound 
to offer the farm at a fair rent. If no tenant accepts the 
farm, he may parcel it out among other peasant farmers, or 
let it in lots to the hired labourers, or absorb it in the 
demesne on giving an equivalent, or sell it to the peasant 
tenants. To encourage him in this latter course, he is allowed 
to annex to the demesne one tenth of the peasant farm thus 
put up for sale. 

Throughout the Centinent landlordism exists side by side 
with a peasant proprietary; in no country has the State 
expropriated the landlords; in none has the experiment 
been tried of an artificial creation of small owners. At the 
most the State has superintended and assisted the passage 
from primitive communism and medieval usufruct to indi- 
vidual ownership. All Teutonic nations started from the 
same agricultural basis; in all feudalism was a universal 
feature; in all the same conflict was waged between the 
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manor and the mark; in all there has been the same transi- 
tion from common to allodial property. In no country has 
the land been nationalised; in all proprietary rights are 
acquired by private individuals ; the same system is at work 
in each, but the results are not identical. Both in England 
and on the Continent, rights of ownership and of usufruct 
were once vested in different persons. Lords of the manor 
were lords of the soil, but their profitable enjoyment of every 
portion except their demesne was limited by the usufructuary 
rights enjoyed by their tenants. When the primitive germs 
and natural laws of social developement are thus identical, it 
might be expected that results should prove analogous. 
England appears to form an exception to rules of develope- 
ment which have elsewhere prevailed; but the exception is 
rather apparent than real. The change which took place 
on the Continent within living memory commenced in 
England four centuries ago, and was practically completed 
before 1815. On the Continent the land problem was solved 
by the light of the French Revolution; in England it was 
determined while the spirit of feudalism still predominated. 
What England lost in one direction by the disappearance of 
a peasant proprietary she gained in another by that early 
start in the race of commercial prosperity which necessitated 
the extinction of small proprietors. Neither nations nor in- 
dividuals can eat their cake as well as keep it. 

In England the change from common to individual owner- 
ship began at the close of the fourteenth century. Before 
the Tudor period the mass of English land was tilled 
upon the plan which foreign legislators of the nineteenth 
century found to be still prevalent on the Continent. In 
the primitive times which preceded the Norman Conquest, 
the cultivated soil of the country was farmed in common. 
Upon this Teutonic organisation of agrarian communities 
was superimposed the feudal manor. Historically, the 
rights of the agrarian association extended over both the 
demesne and tenemental land; they were not acquired 
against, but underlay the manorial rights of, the feudal 
baron. Practically, in the fifteenth century the land was 
divided into the private demesne of the lord of the manor 
and the tenemental land of the association. Usufructuary 
rights were exercised not only over the commons, the soil of 
which was now vested in the feudal lord, but by each party re- 
spectively over the land of the other. If the lord of the 
manor farmed the demesne himself, his land was subject 
to the usufructuary rights exercised over it by the manorial 
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tenantry. If he farmed his demesne as a modern landlord, 
he multiplied retainers by letting it out in small portions to 
farmers who were often holders at the same time of tene- 
mental land. If he threw the demesne into the common 
stock, he made himself a partner in the joint venture of the 
agrarian association. The last was the plan most exten- 
sively adopted. Demesne and commonable land was inter- 
mixed and cultivated in minute strips. Soconfused did the 
two portions become that on the estates of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s three acres could not be found by the 
land registrars. For this reason Fitzherbert, in his ‘ Treatise 
‘ on Surveying,’ impresses on the surveyor the need of accu- 
racy, lest ‘ any parcell be loste, or imbeselde, or encroached 
‘ by one from the other.’ The first step in agricultural revo- 
lution was taken when lords of the manor withdrew from 
the common system of village husbandry. The books of 
the ‘ placita’ prove that so early as the reign of Edward II. 
landlords endeavoured to establish against their tenantry 
that their land was several and free from common rights of 
depasture. Fitzherbert, writing in the sixteenth century, 
says:‘ The mooste part of the lordes have enclosed their 
‘ demeyn landes and meadows, and kepe them in severalties, 
‘ so that their tenauntes have no common with them therein.’ 
This withdrawal of the landlord from the agrarian partner- 
ship led to the enclosure of land, and in many cases to the 
break-up of the township. Often the example of the land- 
lord was followed by the principal partners in the village 
farm. ‘ Licenses’ were given to the tenantry ‘ to enclose 
‘part of their arable lands, and to take in new intakes or 
‘ closes out of the commons.’ Such enclosures were warmly 
encouraged by practical farmers like Fitzherbert, who advises 
every man to ‘ change fields with his neighbour, so that he 
‘ may lay his lands together,’ keep more cattle, improve the 
soil by their ‘ compostynge,’ and rest his cornland when it 
becomes impoverished. While the village farms were thus 
broken up or contracted in area, the profits of sheep farming 
encouraged the transition from tillage to pasturage. Small 
tenants were evicted from their holdings on the demesne; 
farm servants who had boarded with them were dismissed ; 
the cottages of the married labourers were pulled down. 
At the same time wastes and commons were enclosed and 
thrown into sheep farms. This contraction of the area of 
rough pasture inflicted a fatal blow on the interests of the 
small cottagers. The statutes of Merton and Westminster 
only protected the interests of the freeholders, and so long 
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as their consent was obtained, no rights were recognised in 
other classes. Fitzherbert says that in his time many of 
the lords ‘ have enclosed a great part of their waste grounds, 
‘ and straightened their tenants of their common therein.’ 
Commercial interests and the dissolution of the monasteries 
stimulated the process; legislation was powerless to check 
the reaction against the old system of common tillage. The 
destruction of farm buildings was forbidden, but it was 
easy to retain a single room for the shepherd; a solitary 
furrow driven across newly laid pasture satisfied the law 
that no fresh land should be converted from tillage; the 
number of sheep was limited by law, but flocks were held 
in the name of sons or servants. A petition in the reign of 
Henry VIII. states that 50,000 ploughs had been put down, 
each of which, on the average, maintained 13} persons. 
Thus, 675,000 persons were thrown out of work when 
the whole population of the country did not exceed five 
millions. 

The withdrawal of the English landlord from the agra- 
rian partnership exactly corresponds to the process which 
took place in the present century on the Continent. It was 
a change from common to individual ownership; land was 
divided between the lord of the manor and the association ; 
usufructuary rights, mutually enjoyed, were extinguished. 
The change was due to the break-up of the feudal system, 
which had regarded land as a source of power, and to the 
intrusion of the commercial spirit, which was captivated by 
the high price of wool. In its results, manorial estates were 
consolidated, partly by withdrawal from the village farm, 
partly by the enclosure of wastes, and many of the agrarian 
associations were broken up. When these partnerships 
were dissolved, common-field farmers enclosed their strips 
and became peasant proprietors. Where the association 
lingered on, its farming steadily deteriorated as well from 
the contraction of the area of the common farm as from the 
neglect of the ‘ field constraint’ which had been mainly 
enforced by the landlord’s officers. Yeomen were little 
affected by a change which slightly increased their num- 
bers. The two classes that suffered were the ‘ common-field 
‘ farmers,’ to use the eighteenth century description, and 
the cottagers or emancipated serfs, who had no share in 
the lands of the agrarian community, but lived as hired 
labourers, supplementing their wages by keeping cattle on 
the rough pasture. 

The seeming contrast between the results of the same 
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process in England and on the Continent is mainly due to 
the numbers of this lowest agricultural class. In England 
the baser forms of serfdom were practically extinct before 
the close of the fifteenth century ; in continental countries 
personal freedom was more slowly attained. Abroad serfs 
and villeins hardly changed their condition till the last 
hundred years; they continued to be bound to the soil, 
receiving land for their labour services. Thus it was that 
the land never passed from their grasp. In England the 
change from common to individual ownership found serfs 
already emancipated and severed from the soil. It was upon 
this class of hired labourers that the change told with greatest 
severity ; every step in recent agricultural history tended 
to increase their numbers and stereotype their condition. 
Neither in England nor in Germany were the interests of 
the cottagers, or ‘ halb Bauern,’ recognised ; in both countries 
the bargain was effected between the owners and occupiers 
of the soil; in both countries the terms of the arrangement 
were practically identical. 

Another cause of the different results which have followed 
from the same process is the contrast between the high- 
handed action of a feudal baronage and the legislation of a 
nineteenth century government. We shall probably not be 
wrong in charging the English baronage with some of the 
proceedings against which the French monarchy protected the 
peasantry. Thus in 1575 an ordinance, which was directed by 
the Crown against those nobles who made away with evidences 
of title in order to appropriate the common lands of their 
vassals, annulled all compromises and agreements to which 
the latter had submitted. In 1659 Louis XIV. interfered to 
protect the peasants. His ordinance, after reciting that 
land was sold for inadequate prices, which often were never 
paid, and that sellers were cajoled and terrified into the 
alienation of their rights, annuls all such alienations, and 
re-establishes the communes in possession of their property. 
Similar ordinances were repeatedly issued. From the silence 
of English records it cannot be concluded that a parliament 
of English landlords had no occasion to protect the interests 
of the cultivators of the soil. Sir Thomas More speaks of 
‘ husbandmen thrust out of their own, or else, by covin and 
‘ fraud, or by violent oppression, put beside it, or by wrongs 
‘ and injuries so wearied, that they be compelled to sell all.’ 
The proceedings of Sir Giles Overreach in the ‘ New Way 
‘to pay Old Debts’ did not entirely originate in the brain 
of the dramatist, and the peasant proprietor of a Naboth’s 
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vineyard would fall an easier victim than a lord of the 
manor. 
‘T'll buy some cottage near his manor; 
Which done, I'll make my men break ope his fences, 
Ride o’er his standing corn, or in the night 
Set fire to his barns, or break his cattle’s legs. 
These trespasses will draw on suits, and suits expenses, 
Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 
When I have harried him thus two or three years, 
Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care he'll grow behindhand. 
Then, with the favour of my man at law, 
I will pretend some title : want will force him 
To put it to arbitrament. Then if he sells 
For half the value he shall have ready money, 
And I possess the land.’ 


On the other hand bargains were often struck on equi- 
table terms. Instances like the following extract from 
Kennet’s ‘ Parochial Antiquities’ (ii. 324) might be inde- 
finitely multiplied : 

‘The said Edmund Rede, Esq., granted and confirmed to Thomas 
Billyngdon one close in Ardyngrave, in consideration whereof the said 
Thomas Billyngdon quitted and resigned his right to the free pasturage 
of four oxen to feed with the cattle of the said Edmund Rede and all 
right to any common in the said pasture or inlandys of the said 


Edmund. 


Here in the England of 1437 was the principle of commu- 
tation of usufructuary rights applied by private contract. 
On the Continent in the nineteenth century the same prin- 
ciple was enforced by state legislation. Each party to the 
contract possessed his block absolutely, instead of enjoying 
a perplexing variety of cross rights. Attempted acts of 
oppression were frequently checked by the courts of law. 
Justice was not always perverted in the interests of land- 
lords, nor were matters always ‘ ended as they were friended.’ 
An interesting account of the attempted enclosure of the 
common fields at Welcombe, near &tratford-on-Avon, has 
been recently published by the late Dr. Ingleby, the well- 
known Shakespearean scholar. It is contained in a frag- 
ment of the private diary of Thomas Green, town clerk of 
Stratford in the first years of the seventeenth century. 
William Combe, lord of the manor of Welcombe, desired to 
enclose a portion of the hamlet which from time immemorial 
had been common fields. Lord Chancellor Ellesmere was 
an interested promoter of the scheme. Among the persons 
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possessing rights over these common fields was William 
Shakespeare, who appears to have resisted their enclosure. 
Upon the petition of the commoners at Warwick Assizes, 
Chief Justice Coke made an order that ‘ noe inclosure shalbe 
‘made within the parish of Stratforde, for that yt is 
‘ agaynst the Lawes of the Realme.’ 

The civil wars and the diminution of the profits of sheep- 
farming in consequence of the extension of the area of 
pasture checked the rapid progress of enclosures which the 
sixteenth century had witnessed. In the eighteenth century 
half the land of the country was cultivated by yeomen, 
peasant proprietors, and agrarian associations. In 1696 
Sir William Davenant, on the authority of Gregory King, 
the Lancaster herald, calculated the total number of families 
in England at 1,349,586. Of this total number, 259,000 
were made up of officials, lawyers, clergymen, tradesmen, 
artisans, soldiers, and sailors. The remaining 1,090,586 
families are thus composed: 1,586 peers, baronets, and 
knights, whose incomes range from 3,200/. to 6501. ; 15,000 
esquires and gentlemen, with from 450/. to 250/.; 160,000 
freeholders, with from 911. to 55/.; 150,000 farmers whose 
average income is 42/. 10s.; 364,000 labourers and out- 
servants whose earnings are calculated at 15/.; and 400,000 
cottagers and paupers with average incomes of 6/. 10s. In 
the classes of farmers, labourers, and out-servants, are in- 
cluded the joint partners in the village farms. These, if 
not owners, were occupiers of land, while the majority of 
the cottagers enjoyed rights of common on the wastes, which 
a century later were still computed in Great Britain and 
Treland at 24,000,000 acres. Davenant’s statistics therefore 
prove that, of the 1,090,586 persons engaged in agriculture, 
more than three-fifths enjoyed proprietary interests in the 
land. So far, at least, it was rare to see ‘one only master 
‘ grasp the whole domain.’ 

The second agricultural crisis consisted in the reaction 
from pasture to tillage in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Every step in the industrial developement of the 
nation tended to the consolidation of large farms, the ex- 
tinction of the common-field system, and the disappearance 
of small owners. A rapidly increasing commerce attracted 
the rural population to the centres of industry. Even in the 
reign of Charles II. petitions were presented against the 
denudation of country districts and the consequent scarcity 
of agricultural labour. Improved means of communication 

accelerated the change. From the middle of the eighteenth 
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century onwards domestic industries, by which cultivators of 
the soil increased their incomes and dispensed with the 
need of selling their produce, were supplanted by manufac- 
tures. The artisan and the farmer became mutually depen- 
dent; a division of labour became an economic necessity. 
The growth of population suddenly rendered the old system 
of self-sufficing agriculture an anachronism, and demanded 
that the utmost amount of produce should be obtained from 
the soil. The blow fell, in the first instance, upon the 
agrarian associations which still survived. England returned 
from pasturage to tillage under new conditions and changed 
circumstances which rendered it a matter of national necessity 
to consolidate small holdings and enclose common fields. 
The agriculture of the old agrarian communities had dete- 
riorated since the sixteenth century; they could make no 
use of improved methods of cultivation, the rotations of 
crops, or machinery; enterprising men were hampered by 
the apathy of less active partners; half the day was wasted 
in going to and fro between scattered parcels ; innumerable 
footpaths to different closes cut up and contracted the avail- 
able land. It was no man’s interest to improve, drain, or 
reclaim wastes; the manure of the live stock was wasted on 
the commons instead of enriching the land of individual 
owners ; every sort of disease infected the half-starved cattle 
of the villagers, and effectually prevented would-be followers 
of Bakewell from pursuing the science of stock-breeding. 
Without large farms, capital, and increased production, it 
would have been impossible for England to feed her growing 
population, or to attain her commercial prosperity. No 
such economic necessity affected the agriculture of the 
Continent; no industrial changes as yet revolutionised the 
conditions of foreign society. Buffon’s maxim,‘ A cété d’un 
‘ pain il nait un homme,’ still held good on the Continent, 
when, in England, population trod on the heels of produc- 
tion, and when peasants were no longer born to the bread 
on which they lived, but were suddenly required to furnish 
food for vast centres of manufacturing industry. Abroad 
population remained stationary; the habits of the people 
continued to be agricultural ; manufacturing classes were 
comparatively unknown. Consequently, on the Continent, 
farming retained its self-sufficing character, and the agra- 
rian communities, which belonged to primitive conditions of 
society, outlived the decay of feudalism. 

After the accession of George III. the work of enclosure 
went on apace. Already commonable fields, occupied by 
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agrarian associations, had been enclosed by each occupier 
fencing off his strips piecemeal, or by amicable exchange and 
transfer among copartners, or by private Acts of Parliament 
which named commissioners to lay out and redistribute the 
land. Side by side with this movement went the landlords’ 
enclosure of wastes and commons. By these combined 
processes, between 1765 and 1799 more than two and a half 
million acres were enclosed. Much still remained to be done. 
In 17738 a line could be drawn, according to Arthur Young’s 
statement, from the north of Derbyshire to the extremity of 
Northumberland which should pass entirely over waste land. 
Partly in consequence of the Report of the Committee on 
Waste Lands in 1795, partly owing to the recommendations 
of the Board of Agriculture, the first General Enclosure Act 
was passed for England in 1801, more than a century after 
a similar provision had existed for Scotland. It has been 
calculated that between 1727 and 1845 upwards of 10,000 
square miles were added to the cultivated area of the 
country. The extinction of commons destroyed the last 
hold which the peasant proprietors and common-field farmers 
had retained upon the soil. This inevitable result was fore- 
seen. ‘A Country Gentleman’ wrote a pamphlet in 1772 to 
prove that the landlord, the farmer, and the nation musi 
gain by enclosures, but that ‘ the small common-field farmer’ 
will lose, and ‘must become a hired labourer.’ He recom- 
mends that the lot of these ‘reduced farmers’ be rendered 
as easy as possible, ‘ by laying to their cottages a sufficient 
‘ portion of land to enable them to keep a cow or two.’ Had 
this advice been followed, England might have escaped the 
miserable effects of the Poor Law in the next fifty years. 
Before the end of the eighteenth century the common-field 
system was practically extinct. .Such is the tenacity of 
agricultural custom that, in 1829, at Stogoursey, near Bridg- 
water, a village community still owned and cultivated 600 
acres of land. But, generally speaking, it is only in districts 
like Wales or the New Forest, where they are surrounded by 
extensive grazing commons, or in the Isle of Axholme, where 
the soil is peculiarly rich, or in Cambridgeshire and the 
Channel Islands, which are suitable for fruit and market 
gardens, or on Penstrase Moor, near Truro, where the tillers 
of the soil combine agriculture with mining, that the small 
peasant proprietor, who is the lineal descendant of the 
common-field farmer, has held his own under existing con- 
ditions. 

The fate of small freeholders or yeomen has been the 
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same. They belong to a higher and more modern class 
than the common-field farmer. The evidence of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of 1833 proves that they still existed 
in almost every county. But their numbers were already 
diminished. The social advantages of landownership com- 
bined with high profits to give land a fancy value. In 
Cheshire, during the French war, agricultural land fetched 
as much as forty years’ purchase. It was manifestly the 
interest of small freeholders to sell their properties, the 
size of which prevented their taking full advantage of the 
price of corn, and employ their capital in farming hired 
land. Those who remained on their own estates were for 
the most part ruined. War prices and the corn laws made 
farming a gambling speculation ; the wheat area alternately 
contracted and expanded; violent fluctuations in the value 
of farm produce upset all calculations. Many yeomen mort- 
gaged their estates to buy more land, or to enclose and 
improve their properties. Prices fell, but the debt remained. 
The struggle was brief; farming deteriorated, buildings fell 
into ruins, finally the estate was sold. The purchasers were 
not yeomen, for after 1820 small capitalists ceased to invest 
their savings in land, but neighbouring squires or successful 
manufacturers. It was only in counties like Lancashire, 
where the prices of dairy produce had not fluctuated during 
the war, and where huge markets sprang up at the doors of 
the farmer, that yeomen weathered the storm. The agricul- 
tural gain, derived from the extinction both of the common- 
field farmer and the small freeholder, was at the time great 
and undeniable. ‘ One-horse farmers’ on heavy soils had to 
struggle with the inconvenience of borrowing and lending 
horses. Hours were wasted before the teams could be col- 
lected and baited ; the process of ploughing was interrupted 
by frequent turns in small fields ; the area of cultivation was 
unduly encroached upon by hedgerows; the methods of 
farming were antiquated, the implements old-fashioned ; 
without stock, capital, or machinery, living trom hand to 
mouth, unable to buy manure, or cattle, or any but the 
poorest sheep and cattle, the small yeoman could not hope to 
compete with the large tenant farmer. 

Yeomen .consulted their pecuniary advantage by selling 
their estates; capitalists gratified both their taste and their 
speculative instincts by buying land. Between the survey 
of Arthur Young in 1770 and that of Sir James Caird in 
1850, the average rent of arable land increased from 13s. 4d. 
to 26s. 10d. This rise in the value of land continued up to 
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1875. The security, if not the profit, of the investment, 
together with the social and political advantages which 
attached to the possession of land, stimulated capitalists to 
lay field to field. The result is that the whole number of 
landowners, properly so called, in England and Wales, does 
not, at the present time, exceed 170,000 persons. No one 
contends that such a condition of things is sound or healthy. 
But the difficulty of resisting the natural tendency to accu- 
mulate land is forcibly illustrated by the report of a Land 
Commission recently published in the United States. Sta- 
tistics show that, in a country where estates in fee tail are 
obsolete or abolished by law, where there is no feudal tenure, 
no primogeniture, no privileged class—in a country, finally, 
where the transfer of land is simple, easy, and cheap—large 
estates and large farms have become the rule. The United 
States contain more tenant farmers than any other country 
in the world, and, where this class exists, those who do the 
drudgery do not own the land. Land monopoly is becoming 
the system of America. 

The course of agricultural history in England has on the 
whole been governed by natural economic laws; its present 
condition is the result of gradual well-ascertained causes. 
But the record of the growth of large estates is not so free 
from the taint of oppression that landlords can appeal with 
entire confidence to their moral title deeds. The paucity of 
their numbers, and the exceptional nature of their position 
and property, should add no element of insecurity to their 
possessions; yet they warn landlords to think less of their 
rights than their duties; they render it essential that no 
individual should fall below the highest standard of the 
class. It is inconceivable that any serious attack upon legal 
rights of property should be sanctioned by the law-abiding 
English nation. No more fatal blow could be struck at that 
national credit upon which our very existence depends. 
There is nothing in the examples of foreign legislation, there 
is still less in the history of the growth of English landed 
property, to justify the State in violently forcing back or 
putting forward the clock of social progress, in defying the 
natural laws of agricultural development, in arbitrarily re- 
placing the peasantry of the country in a position which the 
majority abandoned nearly four centuries ago, and for the 
surrender of which compensation was, in most cases, offered 
and accepted. Even if State interference were in theory so 
justified, practical experience does not invariably encourage 
a repetition of the experiment. Foreign precedents cannot 
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be accepted when favourable, and rejected when adverse. 
In Greece the rent to the State was from the first repudiated ; 
in Belgium the tenants always regarded themselves as State 
pensioners. Nor is the failure confined to foreign countries. 
At Snigs End and Minster Lovell the experiment was tried 
after the Chartist movement. It cannot be said to have 
succeeded. If it is to be repeated on a large scale, we may 
once more witness the spectacle of tillers of the soil setting 
up perches for rabbits to roost upon. If economic laws, 
precedents, history, experience, national justice, and national 
security still weigh for anything with the legislature, the 
conversion of the State into a land agency for the immediate 
and artificial creation of a peasant proprietary may be dis- 
missed to the limbo of crude panaceas and unpractical 
theories. 

If the State purchase of the land and its arbitrary redis- 
tribution among a class of peasant proprietors be rejected as 
an impossible plan, the fact remains that agriculture has 
collapsed, and that something must be done for its revival. 
It is proposed briefly to consider the general aim which the 
legislature should, in our opinion, hold in view, and the steps 
which should be taken for its attainment; and secondly to 
discuss, so far as space permits, the immediate relief which 
may be safely afforded to the special difficulties of landlords, 
tenants, and hired labourers. 

Insecurity lies at the root of the present conditions of 
agriculture. Foreign competition, following upon disastrous 
seasons, produced the present collapse: it is perpetuated by 
want of confidence. So long as wild proposals for compul- 
sory redistribution of property receive the support of promi- 
nent politicians, no landlord will expend money on improve- 
ments, no capitalist, large or small, will invest in the purchase 
of land, no tenant will accept a lease, no labourer will put 
his heart into his work. While the intentions of the Legis- 
lature remain dubious and threatening, land continues to be 
unsaleable and half-farmed. Agitators complain of con- 
ditions which they themselves are rendering chronic. Mean- 
while the continuance of the present sense of insecurity 
is rapidly producing results which threaten the subversion of 
society. Example has been recently given that a patriotic 
fusion of political parties for the promotion of national 
interests is yet possible in party government. That restora- 
tion of confidence, which is the indispensable preliminary 
to agricultural revival, can only be attained by firm and 
united resistance to the socialistic tendencies of modern 
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legislation. On the other hand, if the present opportunity 
is lost of satisfying the reasonable requirements of land- 
reformers, the future outlook of agricultural interests will be 
gloomy and disheartening in the extreme. 

Security is the first element in the revival of agriculture. 
Already signs appear that agriculture is tending naturally 
towards the multiplication of small tenant farmers, if not of 
small owners. It is in fact to peasant tenancies and not to 
peasant proprietorships that we must look for immediate 
relief. Small holdings, whether in the hands of tenants or 
proprietors, obstructed progress so long as capital was 
required for the reclamation, enclosure, and drainage of land, 
the improvement of stock, or the erection of farm buildings. 
Now that that work has been completed, the argument against 
small holdings which is based on insufficient capital loses 
force. So again, while England depended for grain on home 
supply, corn could be produced more economically on large 
farms. Now, when present prices render its home produc- 
tion unremunerative, and the foreign supply is adequate to 
our wants, the wheat area may be without loss indefinitely 
contracted, and a strong argument in favour of large farms 
is removed. A small farmer, content with small profits, 
depending on the proceeds of garden and dairy produce, and 
commanding the labour of his family, may make both 
ends meet where a larger capitalist becomes insolvent. If 
agriculture is tending in this direction, legislation must 
remove all hindrances to its natural course; landlords are 
sufficiently alive to their own interests to do the rest. The 
risk of forcing the stream into an artificial channel is in- 
creased by the strong arguments which may be urged, from 
an economic point of view, against the existence of peasant 
proprietors. In this uncertainty as to their success under 
the changed conditions of modern agriculture, it is mad- 
ness for the State to dictate, by positive legislation, the 
direction of the advance. Many advantages undeniably flow 
from an increase in the number of proprietors of the soil, 
and, where men do not become owners, of small tenant 
farmers. But the State cannot afford to indulge in costly 
experiments on a large scale, the success of which is doubt- 
ful. Until results have been tested and a comprehensive 
scheme can be formulated, the creation of either class must 
remain a matter for individual enterprise or for the efforts 
of institutions like the ‘Small Farm and Labourers Com- 
« pany.’ 

So far only the negative side of the question of State 
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interference has been discussed. On the positive side legis- 
lation must be directed towards the removal of artificial 
obstacles which impede the natural growth of a class of small 
owners and occupiers, or obstruct the developement of high 
farming, which hitherto has never had a fair chance of dis- 
playing its capabilities. Im either case the preliminaries 
are the same, a reform of the land laws, and a scientific 
agricultural education. 

The object of land law reform is the extinction of all 
hindrances to the full developement of landed property, and 
the simplification of the transfer of land. If to these sug- 
gestions be added the abolition of the legal presumption in 
favour of primogeniture in cases of intestacy, there is 
nothing to alarm the most sensitive conservatism. The 
abolition of the presumption of primogeniture imposes no 
limit on the power of testamentary disposition. Intestacy 
seldom occurs; but where the law comes into operation, it 
ignores the claims of the widow and younger children; it 
makes a will which no man would make for himself. The 
legal presumption of primogeniture is a survival from the 
exigencies of military tenure long since abolished, an anomaly 
which strengthens the case of agitators who wish to treat 
land as ager publicus. On the other hand the desire to 
make an eldest son is a natural instinct which will remain 
little, if at all, affected by the abolition of the legal pre- 
sumption. 

The declaration of the spirit of the law in favour of pri- 
mogeniture appears, from the rarity of intestacy, to be a 
matter of slight importance. It is different with the other 
two objects of land law reform. From the point of view of 
high farming a change in the working and the details of the 
land laws seems desirable. Before 1882 life tenants were 
hampered with restrictions upon the developement of their 
property, burdened with encumbrances, unable and unwilling 
to spend money on improvements. Lord Cairns’s Settled 
Land Act was a gigantic stride in the right direction ; but 
it does not go far enough. The life tenant may sell every 
acre of land except the park and family mansion ; but each 
step may be hampered by litigation. Even if the life owner 
is willing to face the expenses and delay of the working of 
the Act, he cannot make a fresh start in life. He cannot 
sell his house ; except under extreme pressure, he will not 
sell the land on which the value of his enforced residence 
depends. Expenditure on improvements or on clearing off 
mortgages is contemplated by the Act; but every change 
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requires the consent of the Court of Chancery or of the 
Land Commissioners. Nor is the life owrer under a settle- 
ment encouraged to sell portions of his estate to improve 
the remainder, since he has no power of disposition over the 
additional value which improvements may confer upon the 
land. . 

It is often said that the transfer of land cannot be cheap- 
ened or facilitated until it is freed from the complicated titles 
which settlements encourage. The heroic remedy is there- 
fore suggested to abolish settlements. If this course were 
adopted, indefeasible titles might be safely conferred by 
registration; without this preliminary step, it is hazardous 
to render registered possessory titles absolute, even when, 
after due notice, they remain unchallenged. The risk is 
not so great as lawyers are anxious to make it appear. They 
may carry their conservatism too far. National interests 
would suffer from the loss of the power to prevent property 
accumulated by thrift from being squandered by extrava- 
gance. But if lawyers insist too strongly on the injustice of 
conferring indefeasible titles by registration, they peril the 
existence of settlements. A cheap and easy method of 
transfer is imperatively demanded. Among European na- 
tions the want is almost universally supplied; England is 
nearly the solitary exception. It may be impossible to com- 
bine land registration with secret conveyances and equitable 
mortgages; but there can be no valid reason why all con- 
veyances should not be public, or why informal mortgages 
should continue to exist. Unless titles are made indefeasible 
by registration, registries become merely records of dealing 
with land, or additional epitomes of titles which lawyers are 
compelled to search. The mere establishment of a registry 
of deeds is a retrogression. What is required is a public and 
compulsory system of land registration, based upon careful 
cadastration, which shall pass the estate by the official act of 
the registrar and render the title indefeasible. Some cases of 
hardship may admittedly occur in the first establishment of a 
land registry; yet the number and importance of these are 
exaggerated by those who are interested in the maintenance 
of the existing system. Adequate means for introducing 
the new system are already provided by the Ordnance Survey 
maps. The enormous expenses and tedious delays of the 
existing mode of land transfer necessarily check the circula- 
tion of land, and lessen its value as the basis of credit. To 
small capitalists, the class which all land reformers desire to 
encourage, the cost of conveyance presents a formidable 
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obstacle. Deeds are not only expensive, but to ignorant 
persons terrible. Small investors cannot afford the luxury, 
and, if they could, they shrink from the terrors of the 
unknown. The market might be glutted with land, but 
till the present system of examination of title and execu- 
tion of deeds and conveyances is abolished, purchasers of 
the class of peasant proprietors cannot, and will not, come 
forward. 

it has been said that the system of land transfer by means 
of registration is almost universal in other countries. The 
steps by which it was adopted in Hesse are instructive. In 
1824 a careful trigonometrical survey of the land was com- 
menced. Thirty years later a law was passed to utilise the 
field books prepared for this cadastration as registers of land 
transfer. The field book for each communal district was 
deposited in the local court. Every field has its separate 
volume, every parcel its separate entry. After due notice 
and public inspection the register was legalised with a re- 
buttable presumption of its accuracy. After five years the 
presumption was made absolute. All transfers and all 
mortgages are entered by government officials in these 
registers; the estate passes upon the official act of regis- 
tration; the cost of the transfer of land, including stamp 
fees, amounts to between a half and two-thirds per cent. of 
the purchase money. The system adopted in Australia is 
both simple and efficacious. After the passing of the Real 
Property Act of 1858 certificates of title are made out by the 
Registrar-General, which absolutely vest in the person 
registered the estate mentioned in the certificate. Provision 
was also made by which previous grantees of Crown lands 
availed themselves of the Act. Transfers, leases, mortgages, 
take effect from the moment of their registration, and the 
entry in the register book confers an indefeasible title. 

A system like that of Australia saves more than ninety 
per cent. in expense, prevents any possible litigation, may 
be completed in a quarter of an hour, and is so simple that 
men of ordinary education may safely transact their own 
business. In England repeated attempts to simplify the law 
of real property have been evaded by the ingenuity of lawyers, 
No class is more interested in the removal of legal cobwebs 
than landlords themselves. Recent experience of land- 
owning has not been favourable; the future prospects are 
gloomy. Landlords have been severely taught the lesson of 
the unwisdom of storing all their eggs in one basket. Many 
must be anxious to sell out and out. Whatever renders a 
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commodity more marketable and more manageable adds to 
its value. The best chance of obtaining a reasonable price 
for land is to remove the fetters which restrain its transfer. 
From every point of view a reform of the land laws in the 
direction we have indicated would bea social and economical 
gain. 

If rents are to be permanently reduced, landlords must be- 
come their own agents. If increased production is to afford 
the remedy for agricultural collapse, scientific training is re- 
quired by the tenant farmer. If the soil is to be tilled by a 
peasant proprietary, preparation must be made to educate 
them for the task. Thus, from every point of view, education 
becomes an indispensable condition in the future of agri- 
culture. In England little provision is made to supply the 
want. Our manufacturers woke from their dreams of 
industrial supremacy to find that technical schools on the 
Continent had in a few years counterbalanced the advantages 
this country had gained from an early start. It is not im- 
possible that our agriculturists may, from the same cause, 
find themselves left behind in the race. Continental Europe 
is rich in the supply of teaching adapted to the wants of 
every class. Here the State contributes a grant to the 
Science and Art Department of Kensington, and to the 
foundation of a professorial chair at Edinburgh; private 
enterprise provides Cirencester, Downton, and Aspatria; agri- 
cultural societies offer examinations and prizes. Scotland, 
as usual, leads the van of education. Edinburgh University 
has recently formulated an exhaustive scheme for examina- 
tions in agricultural science. The examinations established by 
the Surveyors’ Institute for land agents attract an increasing 
number of candidates. Night schools for teaching scientific 
agriculture have been at work for three years with consider- 
able success in Aberdeenshire and Forfarshire. But, if the 
country is on the eve of an agricultural revolution so great 
as the creation of a peasant proprietary, something more 
is required than isolated efforts. A glance at the means 
provided in some of the principal European states may bring 
home to us our relative deficiencies. 

In the Austrian Empire the school of Krumman was 
founded so far back as 1799. There are now, scattered 
through the country, three superior, four middle-class, and 
seven lower agricultural schools; there are also several 
special establishments in which instruction is afforded in 
such branches as shepherding, beekeeping, grape and 
orchard management. Baden has schools at Hochburg and 
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Carlsruhe ; in Bavaria, besides the large institutions at 
Weihenstephan near Munich, Lichtenhof, and Schleissheim, 
there are agricultural sections in all the technical schools. 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Saxony, Sweden, are all 
more amply provided with means of general education in 
agriculture than England. In Prussia there are upwards 
of thirty institutions in which the practice and theory of 
agriculture are taught; Méglin, founded in 1806 by Thaer, 
the Arthur Young of Germany, offers teaching of the highest 
class; Annaberg trains peasant farmers and bailiffs; in twelve 
primary schools agricultural pupils act as hired servants, and 
do the work of the model farms; itinerant teachers are paid 
by the Government to travel from village to village. There 
are also thirteen special schools in which such subjects as 
meadow culture, flax dressing, and gardening are taught. 
After the emancipation of the serfs, Russia recognised the 
urgent need of spreading among the mass a rational know- 
ledge of agriculture. An agricultural museum was founded 
at St. Petersburg, and secondary museums were established 
in every part of the country. There is an academy of agri- 
culture at Gorigonetz with three grades of primary, secondary, 
and superior education; another at Lesnoy, near St. Peters- 
burg; and a third at Petroskae, near Moscow. There are 
besides, in different parts of the country, special schools 
adapted to the particular wants of the district. Hesse pos- 
sesses an agricultural college at Darmstadt, which is open 
to young farmers from November 1 to March 31. Courses 
are given for the benefit of national schoolmasters; botany, 
physics, and chemistry are taught in the national schools ; 
wanderlehrer impart instruction in the villages, visiting 
their circuits every year, so as to be able to note improve- 
ment. Wiirtemberg is especially well provided with means 
of agricultural education. Besides the Royal Institution of 
Hohenheim, there are three school farms, an agricultural 
chair at Tiibingen, and a veterinary school at Stuttgard. 
On many large farms there are apprenticed pupils preparing 
for Hohenheim. Voluntary winter schools, obligatory even- 
ing schools, and lecture meetings enable farmers to keep 
pace with the latest scientific discoveries. Practical agricul- 
turists, in the pay of the State, visit the different districts, 
discuss special branches of farming, and co-operate with 
local associations in experiments and improvements. In all 
these countries admirable means exist for diffusing agricul- 
tural knowledge, and bringing home to the smallest farmers 
the best modes of cultivation. Scientific instruction is given 
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in a practical form, and in a shape which is easily compre- 
hended. 

France has an organised system of education which works 
with great efficiency. It is designed to encourage men of 
science to experiment in chemistry asd machinery, to afford 
practical as well as theoretical instruction to landed pro- 
prietors, agents, and farmers, to train up intelligent peasant 
proprietors and labourers. For these objects there are four 
grades of schools. In most of the departments model farms, 
or fermes exemplaires, are established for farm labourers ; 
provincial schools are carried on for bailiffs and farmers, as 
well as higher grade schools, like Grignon, for landed pro- 
prietors and estate agents; and finally the Institut Agrono- 
mique supplies every appliance that is required for scientific 
investigation. There are besides special schools, and vete- 
rinary schools at Alfort, Lyons, and Toulouse. In many of 
the primary schools agriculture is taught; and to some of 
the normal schools land is attached for practical teaching. 

Almost every nation on the Continent is better provided 
with means of agricultural education than England. The 
course is often too ambitious and laid out on too large a 
scale; but every tiller of the soil has the opportunity of 
learning the principles of his art, and of using to the utmost 
advantage the materials at his command. In every other 
department of human knowledge, where practice depends 
upon science, the shortest road to success is the mastery of 
general principles, in other words theoretical investigation. 
The truth of this fact, as applied to agriculture, is ignored 
by the State in England. The art is carried to considerable 
perfection, but the science is neglected. Our farmers are skil- 
ful in the practice of received principles; they despise the 
general laws on which those principles depend; to them 
agriculture is only a collection of accepted precepts. Science 
has turned many traditions upside down; it may have a 
similar revolution in store for farming. Agricultural socie- 
ties, in spite of their motto ‘Science with practice,’ do little 
to promote theoretical investigation. The principles of 
scientific agriculture must be explored by men of science, 
and applied by men of practice ; but a better understanding 
between the two can only be obtained by education. Every 
farmer does not require the highest scientific training; but, 
even in his isolated experiments, some knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, botany, or geology is useful, if it only teaches 
him what to avoid, and how to apply the results of the work 
of others. Doctors’ boys do not qualify as practitioners by 
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delivering medicines; nor do tillers of the soil become 
farmers by learning a traditional round. 

Landlords require education as much as any of the classes 
which are interested in the cultivation of the soil. They 
alone have, to some extent, the means of supplying their 
want. In the future many must manage their own proper- 
ties. Even if they can pay for the luxury of an agent, it 
seems absurd to surrender to others the practical control of 
their estates—doubly absurd if the deputy is the solicitor, 
often as little versed in practical agriculture as the butler. 
If landlords better understood the principles of farming, 
mischievous restrictions (belonging to an antiquated system) 
would no longer be inserted in leases. To the actual culti- 
vators of the soil, whether tenants or owners, the value of 
agricultural education needs no demonstration. Unlike 
the landlords, their wants in this respect are not supplied. 
But one feature, at least, in the continental system of 
education imperatively requires introduction into England. 
Account-keeping is as essential for farmers as for tradesmen. 
Chalkmarks on backs of doors or scattered notes in memo- 
randum books will never show farmers how they stand, or in 
what special department they are losing money. On the 
Continent bookkeeping is generally made a special feature 
of agricultural education. Pupils take it in turns to keep 
journals of everything done on the farm, to make particular 
accounts of special work done and of the workmen employed, 
to keep cashbooks of payments and sales, accounts with 
the house, and accounts of separate departments. If the 
way is to be paved for the growth of a peasant proprie- 
tary, farm accounts should become a feature in all the rural 
schools of England. 

Little space remains in which to deal with the particular 
reforms respectively demanded by landlords, tenants, and 
labourers. Restored confidence, larger powers of dealing 
with their land, increased practical and scientific knowledge 
of farming, may infuse new life into landlords; but their 
special grievance is the unfair incidence of local taxa- 
tion. In the debates on the repeal of the Corn Laws, both 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell argued that the 
removal of the burdens upon land must necessarily accompany 
the extinction of its immunities and privileges. Subventions 
were granted on the principle that free trade and fair taxa- 
tion go together. Since that date innumerable items have 
been thrown upon the rates to provide for purposes which 
are inseparable from civilisation and social organisation, and 
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which therefore belong to national rather than local taxa- 
tion. Existing arrangements exhibit a chaos of rates, areas, 
and districts; imperial and local purposes are inextricably 
intermingled. A comprehensive measure of local govern- 
ment is alleged to be the only ultimate remedy; but mean- 
while that plea is made a subterfuge for the evasion of 
relief, the justice of which the proposed measure itself con- 
cedes. The argument is freely used that to relieve local 
rates is to quarter landlords upon the State, to exonerate 
property at the cost of labour. Unless this view is aban- 
doned, the position of the small investor, who is the spoilt 
child of these same reasoners, will be made intolerable. It 
isa novel mode of encouraging small owners to tax them 
more heavily than any other class in the community. It is 
often contended that the land tax was imposed in 1660 to 
compensate the public revenue for the loss of the dues and 
other incidents of military tenure, and that landlords have 
evaded payment by reducing it to insignificance. Such a 
contention is wholly false. The land tax was a property tax, 
imposed for the first time in 1692. It is true that it has 
become insignificant, but its modern representative for 
national purposes is schedule A of the income tax. The 
present incidence of local taxation is manifestly inequitable ; 
its injustice has been recognised in resolutions of the 
House of Commons ; its readjustment has been recommended 
by the recent commission on agriculture. Subventions from 
general taxation are a clumsy expedient, only to be defended 
on the ground that they carry with them the right of State 
supervision. A simpler method of relief would be afforded 
by the allocation of certain taxes, like the dog, gun, game, 
and carriage licenses, to the local authorities; but it is less 
our purpose to suggest remedies than to indicate abuses. 
Local taxation is a question for landlords, because it is 
upon them that the incidence ultimately falls. The interests 
of agriculture demand that they should be primarily paid 
by the landlords. Why add unnecessary elements of uncer- 
tainty to the calculations of a farmer who holds land for a 
limited term? or why needlessly lock up any portion of his 
scanty capital? The same considerations are reinforced by 
others of a wider nature in the case of tithes. The Tithe 
Commutation Act contemplates that tithes should be paid by 
the landlords. So long as farmers are made the channel of 
payment, they will continue to believe that they are taxed to 
maintain the Church. Hence arises their hostility. The 
same misconception spreads to the class below them; the 
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agricultural labourer believes that but for the ecclesiastical 
tax imposed upon the farmer more labour could be employed. 
Thus, if the Church is disendowed, landlords will be largely 
to blame for her downfall. Yet they, as a class, have profited 
financially at her expense. Since 1836 rents have risen 
nearly fifty per cent.; one tenth of the rise which before the 
Commutation would have fallen to the Church, has swelled 
the income of the landlord. Had landlords performed the 
duties contemplated by the law, the tithe agitation in Wales 
would have been impossible. 

Of late years the farmer has been much before the country. 
Men have doubted the reality of his troubles, and perhaps his 
inveterate habit of grumbling, even in more prosperous 
times, lent colour to suspicions. Yet, indisputably, farmers 
have suffered heavily from the collapse of agriculture. The 
trade of a farmer is seldom lucrative; since 1815 he has 
rarely made a fortune; now he has lost his capital. His 
venture is attended with more risk than any other. His 
capital is small; it is turned over at remote periods, and is 
often locked up for several years. He embarks everything 
in his calling; he cannot transfer himself and his money to 
other trades, for he is as helpless as generations of farming 
can make him. It is the consciousness of this fact that 
drives him into ruinous competition for land, He may lose 
money on his farm, but he cannot readily throw up his lease, 
especially if he has a family. It is often better for him to 
suffer an annual loss than to risk the sale by auction which 
is necessitated by quitting a farm. He has little incentive 
to improvement; he cannot patent his agricultural pro- 
cesses; till recently his landlord often appropriated in the 
shape of increased rent the results of his enterprise. He has 
no benefit of fancy prices for his produce; he cannot wait 
his market, for his goods suffer in the keeping ; he is deprived 
by railway rates of the natural protection afforded by dis- 
tance; heis subjected, without the favour of fashion, to the 
barest competition; his scanty profits are intercepted by 
middlemen, who stand between him and the producer. 
Modern farming demands the purchase of quantities of 
artificial food and manure, yet both are frequently so 
adulterated as to be worthless. More capital is required 
for machinery, implements, and other agricultural plant; 
labour is more expensive and has deteriorated in quality. 
But with increased expenditure the farmer commands lower 
prices, and so burns the candle at both ends. 

The picture is gloomy. What can be done to remedy his 
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condition? Recent legislation has diminished the ravages 
of game. The law of distress, which, by giving artificial 
security to landlords, often raised rent above its natural 
level, has been limited in its range. The old legal maxim, 
‘Quicquid plantatur solo accedit solo,’ has at last been 
shaken. The basis upon which a farmer pays income-tax 
requires considerable modification, if not complete readjust- 
ment. But such remedies hardly touch the fringe of his 
difficulties. The removal of vexatious restrictions upon 
cropping, and antiquated clauses of management, or the 
payment by landlords of tithes and local rates, scarcely afford 
more substantial relief. His real grievance against the 
landlord is the absence of security for unexhausted improve- 
ments. Owership affords the strongest encouragement to 
agricultural progress. On large estates it cannot be com- 
bined with occupation ; the relations of landlord and tenant 
must necessarily be maintained. Three plans have been 
proposed in order to encourage cultivators of the soil in 
agricultural improvements. The first is to create peasant 
proprietors ; the second is to recognise that dual ownership 
which is involved in tenant right; the third, and, in our 
opinion, the only feasible proposition, is to secure to the 
tenant in the fullest degree the benefit of the improvements 
which he effects. English farmers have no right to demand 
fixity of tenure; but they may fairly ask for, and are en- 
titled to obtain, security for their outlay. 

Common law gives no compensation to outgoing tenants, 
except their right to waygoing crops; everything affixed to 
the soil belonged to the landlord. Under such circumstances 
it was folly for tenants to build barns, financial suicide to 
expend money on manures or drainage. A notice to quit 
deprived the yearly tenant of the benefit of his outlay before 
it had begun to repay itself; holders under a lease found 
their rent raised upon improvements which they themselves 
had effected. Only in the three counties of Lincoln, Lei- 
cester, and Glamorgan did the custom of the country afford 
tenants any redress. The reason of such a state of things 
is sufficiently obvious. The essence of ancient farming was 
exhaustion followed by fallow; tenants spent nothing in 
replacing the productive qualities which their crops had 
taken out. The essence of modern farming is restoration of 
fertility ; tenants have at their command a host of resources, 
the use of which entails the expenditure of capital. But the 
Legislature has been slow to recognise the change of agri- 
cultural conditions. Though the necessity of maintaining 
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the fertility of the soil increased every year, modern tenants 
possessed no more security for outlay than medizval farmers 
who never put a sixpence into the soil. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act (1875) recognised the injustice of the tenant’s 
position; but it was inadequate, optional, and, as events 
proved, inoperative. The Agricultural Commission of 1879 
found that landlords and tenants had everywhere contracted 
themselves out of its provisions. Is it surprising that, in 
the absence of security, tenants farm their land as lodgers, 
or only half time? Without infringing on the sound prin- 
ciples of freedom of contract, the farmer may yet be secured 
in the fruits of his labour. The law presumes that all out- 
lay on land belongs to the landlord, and gives him a security 
for rent, such as is enjoyed by no other trader. Landlord 
and tenant therefore do not start on equal terms. Abolish 
the legal presumption and protection, and compensation 
may be left permissive; retain both, and compensation may 
be reasonably rendered compulsory. 

How compensation should be given is a much debated 
question. Additional value is given to a holding in three 
ways: first, by permanent improvements effected by the 
landlord ; secondly, by artificial manures which produce a 
temporary increase in the fertility of the soil; thirdly, by a 
course of skilful farming, the effects of which last for years, 
but are capable of gradual exhaustion. No question arises 
on the first head, and very little on the second; the real 
difficulty begins with the third head. Ifa tenant can prove 
that, by his skill and liberality, the letting or marketable 
value of the land has been increased, and is not yet ex- 
hausted, he is entitled to compensation whenever his land- 
lord seeks to change the conditions of his tenancy. Even 
on the third head the difficulty only arises when, at the 
expiration of a lease, a notice to quit is given, or the rent. is 
raised. In order to ascertain the value of the tenant’s im- 
provements, two plans are proposed— open sale in the market, 
and valuation with arbitration. The first is the free sale of 
tenant right; the second is the principle adopted in the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts of 1875 and 1883. One fatal 
objection may be urged against the first plan. The incoming 
tenant buys the improvements; in other words he enters 
upon the farm with his capital reduced, if not exhausted. 
On other grounds the three F’s, with the attendant tutelage 
of a land court, are not only historically indefensible, but 
unnecessary and unfair to English landlords. Such a system 
would defeat its own object. Rather than become rent 
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chargers on their estates, landlords would take the land 
into their own hands, a result which would be economically 
and socially disastrous. 

To quitting tenants the principle of reference and arbi- 
tration, adopted in the Agricultural Holdings Acts of 1875 
and 1883, affords adequate security. The latter Act is 
compulsory, and therefore escapes the danger which made 
the first imperative. But its provisions are cumbersome, 
and its schedules of improvement minute but inadequate. 
It gives no security whatever to sitting tenants against a 
rise of rent based upon their improvements. If they refuse 
the rise, their alternative is to quit. The choice is unfair; 
the losses on a sale preparatory to quitting a farm often 
amount to ruin; countless considerations besides those of 
business induce a tenant to consent to a rise which he 
cannot afford. The advantage taken of this dilemma nega- 
tived the intended results of the Irish Land Act of 1870, and 
was made the excuse for the three F’s of 1883. Ample 
security might be given to tenants against such pressure by 
a very simple bill, dealing with the principle of compensation, 
the mode of its assessment, and the manner of its payment. 
The broad principle is that when changes in the condition 
of a tenancy are proposed, tenants are entitled to compen- 
sation for any addition which their skill and capital have 
made to the letting value of the land: landlords are entitled 
to a similar compensation for any diminution caused by 
niggardly or negligent farming. The value of the addition 
must be calculated by reference to experts and arbitration, 
and the amount must be limited to seven years’ purchase, 
the period within which it would generally be exhausted. 
Lastly, in the case of quitting tenants the compensation thus 
estimated and capitalised should be ‘paid by the landlord on 
the surrender of the farm: in the case of sitting tenants 
the compensation should either be paid by the landlord in a 
capitalised sum, or be for seven years deducted from the in- 
creased rent. A measure constructed upon these lines would 
give tenants every necessary security and inducement for 
skilful and liberal farm management. 

But, even if complete security for the outlay of capital 
were provided, the farmers’ grievances would not be ended. 
In competition with foreign producers English farmers are 
heavily handicapped by railway rates. But the hardship 
must not be exaggerated. Foreign produce may be conveyed 
into this country wholly by sea, or partly by sea and partly 
by land. If the goods are imperishable—that is, if they do 
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not suffer by delay in transit—the foreigner can use either 
means without loss to the market value of his goods. In 
this case, if railway rates are so low as to encourage the 
foreign producer to send his goods partly by land, the 
English farmer possibly profits by the improved railway 
service. He cannot be a loser, for in any case the goods 
could equally be conveyed by sea. No injury is inflicted 
upon the Cheshire farmer when American cheese is conveyed 
from New York to Liverpool, and thence by rail to the 
metropolis, at the same rate as that at which he can send 
his cheese from Chester to the metropolis. But it is different 
in the case of perishable goods such as butter, fruit, vege- 
tables, and fresh meat—the very commodities, be it observed, 
to which farmers are advised, and peasant tenants will be 
obliged, to turn their attention. Here time is of the utmost 
value: the foreigner could not compete in quality with home 
production, if his produce was carried all the way by sea. 
This is not legitimate competition between two different 
modes of conveyance, either of which is equally available ; 
it is merely a rivalry between railway companies, who seek 
by outbidding one another to attract the foreign traffic on to 
their lines. Here the British farmer pays the carriage bill 
of his foreign rival. Free trade never contemplated cheap- 
ening food by conferring a bounty on foreign farmers at the 
expense of home producers, or by giving a premium not to 
the natural monopoly of proximity, but to length of time 
and distance. 

The hired labourer has been the last to suffer by the 
collapse of agriculture. But, standing as he does on the 
brink of pauperism, the slightest slip downwards carries him 
over the verge. From 1790 to 1840 his condition was 
deplorable, a disgrace to civilisation generally, and to land- 
lords and farmers in particular. Between 1770 and 1850 
the average rent of arable land was more than doubled ; the 
price of meat rose by a third; that of butter increased by a 
half; that of bread remained stationary. Meanwhile wages 
increased by one eighth, the rent of a cottage by a half; 
and the commons, by which the labourer had improved 
his income, were enclosed—rarely, indeed, without compen- 
sation, but generally without any permanent equivalent. 
The Poor Law degraded the peasant to the condition of a 
parish pensioner, checked the circulation of labour, dete- 
riorated its efficiency by fixing pay with reference to wants 
rather than services, encouraged the growth of a surplus 
population by rewarding the most productive couples. The 
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standard of life sank to the lowest possible scale; in the 
South and West wages paid by employers fell to 3s. and 4s. 
per week, augmented by parochial relief from the pockets 
of those who had no need of labour. Herded together in 
cottages which, by their imperfect arrangements, violated 
every sanitary law, generated all kinds of disease, and 
rendered modesty an unimaginable thing; driven to a 
distance from their work in order to create model villages, 
and congregated in ‘open’ parishes, where they were sub- 
jected to the extortions of house-building speculators ; com- 
pelled by insufficient wages to expose their wives to the 
degradation of field labour, and to send their children to 
work as soon as they could crawl—the peasant had little 
cause in the past to be enthusiastic for the English system 
of land tenure. Disorganised by his divorce from the soil, 
demoralised by the Poor Law, degraded by insufficient 
money wages, lodged worse than the animals, oppressed by 
the high price of necessaries, the labourer would have been 
more than human had he not risen in an insurrection which 
could only be quelled by force. He had already carried 
patience beyond the limit where it ceases to be a virtue. 
The relative improvement in the present condition of the 
agricultural labourer is enormous. Landlords have spared 
no pains to improve his moral and material position. But, 
slow-witted as Hodge proverbially is, his memory is singu- 
larly tenacious. Deeply hidden in the recesses of his 
intricate mind, lurk vague theories of his lost rights, and 
more distinct traditions of his past wrongs. He forgets that 
his present condition, in its substance, results from the 
natural operation of economic laws; he only remembers the 
occasions on which its unfortunate accidents have been 
aggravated for the benefit of landlords or of farmers. 

What can be done to improve his condition? Emigration 
may afford relief; but, before a wholesale deportation is 
organised, the question should be asked whether every 
possible remedy has been tried at home. Wages cannot be 
raised ; it is even possible that they may fall. No immediate 
steps can be taken to restore the connexion between the 
peasantry and the land. If quantities of land were thrown 
into the market, the peasant has not the means, even if he 
has the desire, to buy. State loans are, in our opinion, a dan- 
gerous expedient to accelerate the creation of a class which 
can only succeed as the result of growth, The better class of 
agricultural labourer, if regularly employed, can live in sub- 
stantial comfort, though it is rarely possible for him to save 
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enough to avoid the workhouse. The measures we have 
already suggested would give that stimulus to farming on 
which regular employment depends. But the ‘ wet and dry’ 
man is always on the verge of pauperism. No remedy can 
secure him those permanent wages which, as a rule, he is 
not sufficiently skilful to earn. Speaking generally, the 
worst aspects of peasant life are not the want of food, but 
the absence of any reasonable prospect of emerging from 
that condition, and the inevitable end which awaits an 
industrious career. Some social ladder and some better 
provision for old age are the true needs of the agricultural 
poor. 

The first step is often the most difficult. It is possible 
that an extension of the bothy system of the North, if care- 
fully supervised, might serve as the lowest rung in the 
social ladder. Under a slightly different form it prevailed 
at no distant period throughout the country. Farmers and 
their men once lived together and ate together; but the 
relations of the agricultural classes are altered. The reports 
of the Agricultural Commissions at the beginning of the 
century show that the practice of lodging and feeding farm 
servants died out because farmers’ wives were ‘ too fine to 
‘ keep house.’ But such a practice benefits farmers, because, 
when prices are low, they need not sell large quantities of 
produce to realise money wages ; and, in times of scarcity, 
labourers obtain a larger money value in the shape of food 
than they could buy for themselves. The farmer had con- 
stantly on the premises a large staff of labour: labour was 
more efficient; boys, boarded and lodged in farmhouses, 
learned all kinds of work, turned their hands, like Mr. Arch, 
to everything, and, like him, were perhaps worth 24s. a week 
to their employer. Above all, the system acted as a check 
on early and improvident marriages. The discomforts of a 
lodger in an overcrowded cottage blind the agricultural 
labourer to all prudential considerations ; he marries before 
he has time to save; for the next few years his life is an 
arduous struggle, which generally brings him on the parish. 
To the peasant the bothy system offers the same advantages 
which clubs afford to a different class. It enables him to 
wait in comfort till he has saved money. In some parts of 
France and in the North of England the hind’s house is a 
frequent appendage to a farm. Labourers are hired for the 
year, and barracked on the spot in a homestead presided 
over by a married labourer. They are better fed, and enjoy 
many comforts which they must forego when married. If 
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such a system were adopted, labourers would not be driven 
to improvident marriages; they might save money before 
they start in life; they would be better trained to various 
kinds of work; they would acquire the money and the skill 
to make the most of allotments. 

Sound policy and justice alike require that allotments 
should become universal. They offer incentives to thrift in 
early youth; they make labourers independent, train them 
in habits of industry, occupy their leisure time, enable them 
to lay by provision for old age. 'I'hey counteract the preju- 
dicial effects of education on the practical efficiency of labour 
by making boys knowledgeable in agricultural matters ; they 
train girls to rear poultry and pigs, to milk and look after a 
dairy; they prevent agricultural labour from migrating to 
the towns ; they relieve the rates, and, if a cow is kept, im- 
prove the health of children by supplying milk. The enclo- 
sure of commons was not followed, as in justice it should 
have been, by any general scheme of allotments; but from 
1770 onwards, they have prevailed in increasing numbers 
throughout the country. The Agricultural Commission of 
1833 shows that allotments were common in the majority of 
the counties; in 1836 a society, called the ‘ Labourers’ 
‘ Friends,’ was organised to procure allotments, especially in 
Kent and Somersetshire; the Commission of 1879 reports 
that throughout England allotments were ‘very general,’ 
and, in counties where they were not general, labourers 
for the most part possessed good gardens of half a rood 
in size. The extension of the allotment system has been 
repeatedly recommended by commissions, notably by the 
Poor Law Commission of 1834, and by that which was 
appointed in 1867 to enquire into the employment of women 
and children in agriculture. Commercially allotments have 
succeeded; throughout the bad times labourers have paid 
their rents. ‘Three conditions appear to be essential to 
success. The size must not be so great as to occupy more than 
the leisure time of the labourer; in other words the land 
must be subsidiary to, and not in lieu of, wages. Secondly, 
the allotment should be attached to the cottage, or, if not, 
the position should be sufficiently central to be readily 
accessible. Thirdly, the rent of the cottage and allotment 
should be fair, and be paid direct to the landlord. If this 
condition is not observed, advantage is taken of the general 
land hunger to sublet to labourers at ruinous rents. No 
higher rent should be demanded than could be obtained if 
the allotments were let as part of a farm. 
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The compulsory principle which is enforced by the Allot- 
ments Extension Act of 1882 had already been applied to 
trustees of public property fifty years before. But the most 
satisfactory and effective method of extending the system is 
the voluntary action of landlords. In this direction ‘ the 
‘Land and Glebe Owners’ Association’ has already done 
good service. Yet the apathy of a few individuals may im- 
peril the safety of a class. The extension of the allotment 
system is for the public benefit. Compulsory powers, only 
to be used after a year of grace, may as fairly be given to 
local authorities for the purchase of allotments as for the 
purchase of land by a railway company. But such powers 
should only be given in the last resort, especially as the 
interference of public officials in the distribution of allot- 
ments has hitherto proved fatal to their success. The 
experiments conducted by the ‘Small Farm and Labourers 
‘ Company’ have produced such favourable results, that a 
few cottier farms of ten acres might with advantage be 
provided in each parish, to be offered to the most thrifty and 
capable cultivators of the allotments. The métayer system 
suggests a mode in which they might be stocked. The 
adoption of such a scheme as that proposed would extend 
the narrow horizon of the peasant’s life, substitute for hope- 
lessness the opportunity of rising in the social scale, enabie 
him to provide for his own old age, instead of stunting his 
independence by a pauper allowance, and supply that training 
which would fit him, if the occasion offered, to become a 
peasant proprietor. 

To sum up what has been said, a peasant tenancy rather 
than a peasant proprietary affords the best prospect of agri- 
cultural prosperity ; but security is the first and indispensable 
condition of success. Scientific and practical education in land 
cultivation would expand the resources of all classes of agri- 
culturists, and disseminate a knowledge of the best means of 
developing the resources of the soil. Equally general would 
be the advantages of a comprehensive scheme of land law 
reform. Landlords who wish to sell would command larger 
markets and better prices, if land were made an easily trans- 
ferable commodity. Those who desire to improve their 
estates would derive new incentives and larger capital from 
any change which converted their limited possession into 
absolute ownership. Farmers would find landlords at once 
more ready and more able to meet them halfway in the 
work of improvement. To small capitalists land would 
become as simple and easy a form of investment as stocks. 
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The readjustment of local taxation would relieve land of a 
burden which the loss of its privileges and immunities 
renders every day more manifestly unjust. The payment 
of tithes and rates by the landlords would limit the uncer- 
tainty of the position of the farmer as well as check a 
fruitful source of discontent. The removal of antiquated 
clauses of management, the establishment of a system of 
mileage rates for perishable goods, and increased security 
for outlay would not only free but encourage farmers to 
effect improvements. Allotments would widen the narrow 
horizon of the agricultural labourer, occupy his leisure time, 
increase his command of substantial comforts, and provide 
him with a resource against the workhouse. Allotments 
would reclaim the idler, the poacher, and the drunkard, 
absorb the labour that has migrated to the towns, increase 
the productiveness of the soil, cheapen food, and secure to 
the landlord a certain rent. We should be the last to urge 
any class in this country to yield their rights to the demands 
of designing politicians or educated tramps. But the crisis 
is indisputably grave; revolutionary legislation is powerfully 
advocated, and the position of the landlord completely 
isolated. Agricultural labourers possess the franchise at a 
stage in their civilisation which renders them an easy prey 
to unscrupulous agitators. The fatal germs of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881 have already borne fruit in the demands 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, and in the land bills which have 
been successively put forward by English, Scotch, and Welsh 
farmers. At the first gleam of agricultural prosperity the cry 
for tenant right will be renewed. Landlords have now the 
opportunity of removing legitimate grounds of discontent, of 
increasing the number of those who, as small occupiers, will 
be interested in the maintenance of landed interests, of re- 
viving those cordial relations with their tenants which, in 
times past, made English agriculture the model and example 
for foreign nations, of striking from the hands of socialistic 
theorists weapons which are dangerous to the safety of so- 
ciety. The distinction between giving and giving up is vital. 
But here there is not even a question of giving. Changes, 
such as we have suggested, entail no surrender of rights, no 
sacrifice of pecuniary interests. On the contrary they are 
dictated to landlords not merely by political foresight, but 
by commercial self-interest. 
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HERE are, it is said, upwards of five millions of children * 
now on the roll of the schools scattered throughout 
England, a large proportion of whom are able and eager 
to read. These happy millions are being diligently crammed 
day by day, for many long weary hours, with every kind of 
so-called useful knowledge ; far, far exceeding in range the 
exploded régime of the old ‘three R’s,’ and soaring even to 
algebra, Latin, chemistry, and most of the ‘ologies.’ The 
curriculum, in fact—so says the enemy—excludes nothing 
but the element of religion ; and on this one intolerable diet 
of hard dry fact are these young disciples fed until the re- 
quisite number of ‘ Standards ’ be passed, and each hapless 
child is ready for the school inspector, to win for his teachers 
an increased Government grant—or fit to go in for a compe- 
titive examination, and win for himself the post of errand 
boy, school monitor, or telegraphic messenger. This he does 
at the risk of an overtaxed memory, or a diseased brain, 
and a disgust for any further pursuit of knowledge. Mean- 
while, the great world of Babylon applauds, or is content 
to endure; inspectors write long Reports; the minister in 
charge of the education of the people points with compla- 
cency to the increasing millions under his benign care ; and 
the ratepayers of the mighty city and the petty village once 
more bless the School Board, and surrender another penny 
to the insatiable taxgatherer. 


** Bless you,” says Mr. Carcass, the Butcher, to an admiring audience 





* Eighty thousand children between the ages of thirteen and eightecn 
leave school in London every year. 
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at The Blue Lion, “ bless you, you should see my boy Sam, if you 
want to know what the School Board is up to. He do get on; he do. 
Why, he’s got to Biology now; and Fluxions was the last thing he did 
before he passed Standard Seven ; and he can patter off up to 24 times 
24 in the Multiplication Table, just as you like, and all the Saxon 
kings, born, crowned, died, and buried, back to Julius Caesar !”’ 


And as it is with Sam Carcass, aged fifteen, so is it with 
tens of thousands of other young scholars of less or greater 
ability, after a few years of similar diet—on catechisms of 
history, manuals of arithmetic, short cuts to a smattering of 
science, and guides to universal knowledge. These, and only 
these, morning, noon, and night; hardly a grain of room, 
hardly a moment of time, for any appeal to the fancy or to the 
imagination ; scarcely a ray of colour or light to cheer that 
innate love of fiction which rightly belongs to and invigo- 
rates every youthful mind when in health and strength. 
But the passionate desire for fiction is not to be thus stifled ; 
it must be satisfied, and food it will have: wholesome and 
good if good can be had, and ata price within reach, or 
unwholesome and vicious trash if no better can be found. 
One object of the present article is to show how far this 
demand for fiction is at present met, at what cost, with 
what materials, and with what result. If there be millions 
of youthful and hungry readers, what are they to read ? 
How are Sam Carcass and his tens of thousands of com- 
panions, male and female, to employ their scanty leisure, 
the idle minutes of the dinner-hour, or the chance morsel of 
time not sacred to cramming? What shall the stray waifs 
of Drury Lane and Seven Dials find to amuse them? for 
they, too, can read, and it is possible to beg, borrow, or steal 
a penny.* And with these forlorn creatures must be taken 
into account others—older, but in this respect equally for- 
lorn—the whole race of shopgirls, errand boys, young maid- 
servants, et hoc genus omne, all possessed with the same 
craze for a tale, a story, a romance, whether of love, war, or 
adventure, comedy or tragedy, sentiment, crime, suffering, 
pathos, or mystery. Of all these there is more than an 
abundant supply always ready in what may for want of a 
better title be called ‘the Penny Dreadfuls.’ Fifty years ago 
such a title would have been almost unintelligible. The few 
things in print for a penny were as dry as the Multiplication 





* Sixty per cent. of the Board School children in Liverpool have, 
it is said, accounts at the Savings Bank, amounting in toto to upwards 
of 3,000/. This good habit has not as yet made much way in London. 
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Table, and as tasteless as Tupper. Cheap books, in the 
modern sense of the word, were all but unknown. They 
were few in number because there was no demand for them, 
juvenile readers being counted out of the question. A boy, 
the son of even well-to-do people, had to be satisfied with 
* Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ Sandford and 
‘ Merton,’ and perhaps half a dozen other well-known favour- 
ites. These he read and re-read scores of times, and was 
fairly content. The children of tradespeople, artisans, and 
the labouring class, both in town and country, had to do 
the best they could on a scantier and rarer diet. An odd 
number of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ a page or two of ‘ Mavor’s 
* Spelling Book,’ or, if lucky , a tattered copy of ‘ Sindbad the 
‘ Sailor,’ were all they could possibly hope to obtain. The 
poor, as a class, had no literature provided for them; their 
fathers and mothers had done well without any, and what 
was good enough for them might surely suffice for their 
children’s children. Mr. Bounderby and Mr. Bumble then 
reigned supreme over the educational department; and for- 
tunate indeed were the youngsters who for a brief season 
tasted even of the rich delights of ‘the three R’s,’ as an 
alderman of that epoch is said to have designated the myste- 
ries of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

But all this now sounds like the record of a forgotten age. 
With the mighty increase of population, the host of young 
readers has multiplied a thousandfold. Even ‘ Bill Sykes,’ 


if driven to pen and ink, can sign his name; and any one of 


his numerous offspring can read with fluency the weekly 
‘Police News,’ or the last edition of the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 
and criticise the details of the latest burglary, outrage, or 
murder, with the flippant ease of a connoisseur in crime. 
Murder as one of the fine arts is not too much for him. His 
library is both extensive and varied, and to be had at the 
rate of a penny a volume. It is to be found anywhere and 
everywhere, throughout the whole domain of poverty, hunger, 
dirt, and crime. It tempts him under a hundred different 
and seductive titles, alike in country and in town. Every 
alley and foul court in Babylon reeks with it, and the 
remotest hamlet can no more escape from some sign of it 
than from the ubiquitous placard of the last new transparent 
patent soap. 

But the fountain head of the poisonous stream is in the 
great towns and cities, especially in London itself; and it is 
with that we have now to deal. Here the readers are to 
be numbered by hundreds of thousands, and the supply 
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exceeds even the wildest demand. There is now before us 
such a veritable mountain of pernicious trash, mostly in 
paper covers, and all* Price One Penny :’ so-called novelettes, 
romances, tales, stories of adventure, mystery, and crime ; 
pictures of school life hideously unlike the reality; exploits 
of pirates, robbers, cut-throats, prostitutes, and rogues, that, 
but for its actual presence, it would seem incredible.’ 
To expect our readers to wade through such a nauseous 
mass would be useless, even if the task were possible. All 
that can be done is to select from the whole heap a few 
specimens, widely and carefully chosen, that may serve as 
types of the mental diet now provided for millions of poor 
children, who buy and devour it with intense relish. It 
matters little where we begin, so we take first— 

‘ Joanna Polenipper, Female horse-stealer, Footpad, Smuggler, 

Prison-breaker, and Murderer,’ * 

a complete romance in eight quarto pages, four chapters of 
small print, as a sample of the entire series. For, in point of 
general style, colour, incident, and character of the dramatis 
persone, all these volumes of trash are as like each other as 
the peas ina single pod. Every sentence fairly bristles with 
adjectives of tremendous and fiery strength; the characters are 
of but two kinds, whether angels or demons in mortal guise ; 
fools or sharpers; rogues or the victims on whom they prey. 
Every page is crammed with incidents of the most astounding 
kind, which succeed each other as swiftly as the scenes in a 
trenspontine drama. Bombastic rant, high-flown rhodomon- 
tade, and the flattest fustian flow from the lips of all speakers 
alike; and ‘ Joanna’ is no exception to the rule. 

Chapter I. opens on the coast of Blankshire, in the midst 
of a furious thunderstorm, a dense fog, and ‘forked light- 
‘ning like fiery serpents.f A number of dark objects 
succeed in landing a long dark boat; each one seizes a 
portion of the eargo, ‘rushes stealthily inland and disap- 
‘pears.’ This operation having been twice repeated, there 
suddenly ensues a terrific encounter between ‘ Captain 
‘ Despo’ of ‘The Black Tiger’ and his crew, and ‘ Paul 
‘ Manley,’ captain of the Coast Guard. The gigantic pirate 
having drawn bis huge and bloodthirsty sword, whirled it 
round his head, and consigned the whole troop of Preventive 





* It is asserted, on good authority, that of this penny fiction the 
weekly sale amounts, ix toto, to upwards of two million copies. 

T In this, as in every similar case, the exact words of the author 
are used, wherever their use is possible. 
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men ‘ to their patron saint the Devil,’ and having moreover 
commanded his crew to ‘riddle the miserable skins of the 
* foe until nothing remained of their miserable carcases,’ in 
a whirlwind of fury his orders are obeyed. The pirates 
then retire to the rocks, and ‘after a circuitous journey, 
‘emerge into a cave, to drink deeply and converse in 
* whispers of hideous import! ’ 

The reader may here feel inclined to take breath for a 
moment at such an awful climax as this, but he must hurry 
on. 

After a brief interlude, the whole gang of bloodthirsty 
ruffians ‘emerge’ once more, and make their way out to a 
neighbouring cottage, the peaceful abode of Mr. and Mrs. 
Polenipper and two lovely daughters. Their first demand 
is for whisky, the second for ‘Joanna,’ whom the pirate 
loudly claims as his own. Both demands being sternly 
rejected, the ruffians at once butcher the old man and 
woman in cold blood, set fire to the cottage, and having 
flung a faithful cowboy into the raging flames, and carried 
off both the shrieking damsels as lawful plunder, finally 
‘ like tartarian imps levanted, amidst shouting, cursing, and 
* dancing over their evil work.’ 

Chapter IT., ‘Seven Years After,’ introduces us to a hand- 
some youth, in magnificent attire, alighting from a superb 
steed outside the Bull Inn, Aldgate, one summer night in 
1775. This is no other than the famous Captain Raven, a 
noted highwayman, for whom six Bow Street runners are 
there and then lying in wait. ‘Tim Wisp,’ the ostler, in 
league with the Captain, at once informs him of the presence 
of the constables, and their resolve to ‘ take him alive or 
‘dead.’ The ‘ Raven,’ however, is more than equal to the 
occasion, and in the next two pages of small print we read 
how he calmly walked into the room where the six awaited 
him, managed to lock the door, and having knocked down 
two of his enemies with the butt end of a pistol, jumped 
through an open window into the yard below, ‘ carried oft 
* six horses,’ and shot three of the assailants who followed 
him, and retired swiftly into the fastness of the Bagnigge 
Wells, leaving the chief of the Bow Street runners yelling 
(sic) ‘ Murder, blue fire, and stewed brains!’ until he could 
yell no longer. 

Chapter LIT. opens ‘on the towering cliffs of Blankshire,’ 
where in the moonlight kneels a young man in a black cloak 
before a rude cross in the barren waste. To him suddenly 
advances a stranger, ‘of herculean proportions and for- 
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‘bidding features,’ who is thus greeted by the sable 
youth :— 

‘6 Aha! Captain Despo! pirate! murderer! has thy sin-laden 
soul driven you to the grave of your victims? ” 

‘Blood and death! how know you this?” replies the gigantic 
ruffian. ‘“ Who are you?” 

** One who has sworn to avenge the remains of those whose re- 
mains (sic) are gathered there,” fiercely returns the youth. 

‘«“ Fool!” hissed the pirate, quivering with rage, “ your knowledge 
is your doom.” ’ 
Then follows a tremendous combat, on the usual tremen- 
dous scale, at which we can but glance. In another moment 
‘ the giant had drawn a long gleaming stiletto, and showing 
‘his white fairy-like teeth, prepared to spring on his 
‘ assailant, who revealed a formidable dagger,’ &c. &c. Then 
follow panting breasts, deadly glances, flashing blades, sparks 
of fire; lithe, elastic forms, murderous thrusts, and gory 
wounds; frightful shrieks, and a ‘ ruffian form falling back 
‘ into the horrible void!’ The sable youth then mounts his 
coalblack steed, and ‘ dashes off towards the cries’ below ! 

Meanwhile, on the high road close by is being enacted 
another tragedy as monstrous as the first. Hidden in the 
shade stands a stalwart man heavily armed—lost, it would 
seem, in a muttered soliloquy as to the fate of the ‘ Pole- 
‘ nipper’ family, and the ruffianly ‘ Black Tigers’ to whom 
they fella prey. As he thus muses, suddenly up dashes a 
gallant youth in sable on a coalblack steed. ‘Paul Manley’s’ 
son and the redoubted Captain Raven are face to face. Each 
recognises the other; amazement and angry words ensue ; 
Raven declares himself to be no other than the once charm- 
ing ‘Joanna;’ and Manley, the furious avenger of his 
father’s murderers, now resolved to capture the horse- 
stealer at any cost. In vain she protests that she is madly 
in love with him; her love is rejected with scorn. Upon 
this she whistles, and in a trice a band of armed assassins 
start up, rush upon the hapless Manley, and butcher him 
before her eyes. (As any distracted heroine madly in love 
with the hero would naturally do.) At a second whistle, 
all disappear in the darkness, the heroic captain rides on 
her way, until she is suddenly surrounded by a fresh band of 
Preventive men, attacked, overpowered, and cast into a 
dungeon. 

Here the jailer is Tim Wisp, the ostler ; a plan of escape 
up the chimney is soon arranged, and as easily carried into 
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effect. The two rogues climb the chimney, but to their : 
horror when they reach the ground are confronted by the 
giant form of Despo himself, alive and in the flesh. Combat 
the third begins, when at the very moment of his being 
knocked down with a bar of iron, up come the prison officials 
in hot pursuit, with presently a couple of mounted officers. 
The combat thickens, the brace of scoundrels escape, and 
all is now ready for the final tableau. 

Despo and Raven the second (for it now seems there are 
two) are overtaken in a cave; more carnage follows, and the 
scene closes with a terrific explosion, which darkens the 
sky with a dense cloud of ‘ stones, sand, timber, and parts of 
‘human flesh.’ Of course Despo and his rascally lieutenant 
both escape, but are no sooner out of the jaws of one death 
than they fall into fresh peril, being met in their headlong 
flight by Raven and Tim. After another torrent of carnage 
the Black Tiger falls mortally wounded, the false Raven 
escapes, and the ‘ veritable’ Bird thus delivers herself to the 











*“ You well know, wretch, that I am Joanna Polenipper, whom you 
abducted from her home after murdering her parents; how I leaped 
into the sea to escape you; how I, having learned the death of my 
only friend, Paul Manley, stole a horse to reach London, to avoid your 
evil designs, and after having assumed male attire to avoid detection.” 


* 
Py 
& 
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At this moment a wretched bloodstained figure is dragged 

into the group, and, with ‘ wild eyes glazing in death,’ cries % 

out, ‘ True, you are Joanna the horse-stealer, my companion F 
' 


* in crime and iniquity.’ 

‘JT knew your doings, and feared you longed for vengeance. I 
taught her [sic] to use the name you had taken to hide our crimes and 
inflicting a terrible revenge upon you. She thought Joanna dead, and 


999 


did not recognise in the female horse-stealer her own sister ! ! 


In the midst of this mysterious rant ‘a gush of blood came 

‘from the mouth of the evil creature, she falls across the 
‘ pirate’s body, her soul had fled!’ Three lines of ‘ Moral’ 

wind up this intolerable page of the Newgate Calendar. 


‘ Joanna was transported for her crimes, retrieved her character in 
Australia, married a rich settler, and lived for many years respected 
and beloved by all who knew her.’ 


So much, then, for the exploits, crimes, virtues, infamies, 
and rewards of a woman who is held up for the delight and 
imitation of thousands of young children that have but a 
penny to spend on literature. We have analysed it at some 
length, that it may serve as a type of fifty other like worth- 
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less compilations, such as ‘ The Wizard of the Ocean,’ ‘ The 
‘ Demon’s Bride,’ ‘ The Pirates’ Haunt,’ ‘ Jack o’ the Moun- 
‘tain, and ‘The Captain of Death.?* The scene may be 
cast in any part of the known world, and in any century 
from William the Norman to Victoria, but everywhere alike 
will be found the same farrago of bombast, sham heroics, 
shameless villany, and scorn of goodness. Not only is 
the picture false throughout, but intentionally false; and 
mischievously poisonous. It may be complete in a single 
dose, as in ‘Joanna;’ or extend ad infinitum through weekly 
parts, as in ‘The Wide-awake Library,’ ‘ The Haunted Leg,’ 
‘The Mysterious Island Robber,’ ‘ Joe Smith in Japan ;’ but 
‘rotten’ is the one adjective which best describes the whole 
series from first to last. 

But we must turn now to the type of another class of 
print, equally mischievous, and equally vicious in style, 
though here and there marked by touches of a more practised 
hand, as far as the niceties of grammar are concerned. It is 
entitled ‘ Perdition’s Paradise,’ and in a single pennyworth 
of small print tells the wretched story of a young girl’s ruin 
and death. This is achieved in the coarsest, plainest words, 
with all the hideous details of drink, debauchery, and fast 
life, such as might possibly have served to season the hideous 
revelation which last year startled and disgusted the whole 
land under the title of ‘The Maiden Tribute.’ We trace the 
unhappy girl from her first appearance at a music hall, 
onward through a swift career of open vice, under the pro- 
tection of a hoary sinner such as Mr. Stead would have 
rejoiced to pounce on, expose, and crucify. Step by step 
she sinks through each lower and baser stage of profligacy, 
down to the final scene of her murder by a starving tramp, 
who turns out to be her own father. Every page radiates 
with an atmosphere of abandoned crime, and is smeared 
with swift poison for the mind of any young girl fresh from 
school and eager for a morsel of amusing fiction. 

Next comes ‘The History of a Crime’ (pace Victor Hugo), 
of the high-faluting order, intended we suppose to give one 
a glimpse of the iniquities of the Upper Ten, told in thirty- 
two pages of small print, and adorned with two grim, but 
startling woodcuts. Of this dainty production a brief sketch 


* Many of these command, it is said, a weekly sale of from ten or 
twelve to fifty or sixty thousand; and each copy may serve a dozen 
readers. 

+ Pocket Novelette Series. 
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must suffice ; and it shall be as far as possible in the author's 
own choice words. Mr. Launcelot is a gentleman of 10,000/. 
a year, residing in the loveliest villa of Kilburn. He is a 
widower, and his only son ‘ Fred’ is just finishing his educa- 
tion under ‘a Reverend gent’ at Harrow, when he suddenly 
receives a letter that seemed to him ‘as the bursting of a 
‘ mighty thunder-clap.” It is to bid him ask his tutor for 
‘ leave home at once,’-to be present at his father’s marriage. 


‘“Tt is true,” says papa, “that my future wife is only a governess, 
and has no relatives, but that is a matter of no importance.” ’ 


On the receipt of this ‘ thunder-clap,’ Fred, having ejacu- 
lated ‘ Impossible !’ sinks into the nearest seat. As he there 
sits groaning, enters to him Harry Glyn, a fellow pupil, who, 
at first incredulous, but at length convinced, of his friend’s 
peril, at last exclaims, more puerorum :— 

*“ Well, I’m blest! well, I’m hanged! well, I'm - 
hem! if that doesn’t bang Banu gan [ sic}, it’s a joke!”’ 


, if that isn’t, 





But the jocular theory proving untenable, the two boys con- 
sult the tutor, obtain leave, and start at once for Kilburn, 
which they reach at 10 p.m. The villa was all ablaze with 
light and thronged with guests, when the two dashed into 
the room, where some fifty had assembled, and were intro- 
duced to the company. 

‘ « She will be here in a moment,” whispers the host, “‘ and you will 
like her and love her for my sake, and my marriage will make no 
difference,” &c., &c. ‘ But here is Miss Somerville herself,”’ 


as a young lady of ravishing beauty came through the door- 
way, superbly dressed in creamcoloured satin, with eyes 
large, black, piercing, and long silky eyelashes. 

‘““My beloved son Frederic,” says papa; “Frederic, your future 
mother! ”’ 


Glyn also is introduced ; but at the sound of his name the 
lady turns pale, recovers herself, and then welcomes the 
stranger in sweetest tones. Harry retires at once with his 
father ; Glyn wanders off, after the wont of gentlemen of 
fashion, at 11 p.m., ‘to have a look at the stables’ (as he 
‘hates indoors’); on his way back loses himself in the 
shrubbery, and hides behind a clump of rose-trees just as a 
mysterious figure in white advances to meet a dark form 
emerging from the shadow. A dialogue ensues between 
these two—a nocturnal pedlar and a lady—which Harry over- 
hears, the lady being no other than the ‘beauty in creamy 
‘ satin,’ who thus opens the conference :— 
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«“ Could you not have waited fora week, until I was mistress here ? ” 
&e. “ Blackguard, I wish you were dead.” 
“Tf I’m a blackguard, what are you?”’ 


The colloquy ends, as the reader may guess, in a demand 
for money, and, that given, ends abruptly; the pedlar 
vanishes, and the lady returns to the house, which, as she 
says, ‘she ought never to have left.’ And we are bound to 
add that it is not the usual custom for ladies of fashion to 
hold conferences with pedlars at 11 p.m. in the shrubbery 
even of a friend’s house. But we must hurry on. Harry 
has overheard the pedlar’s name -Timothy Wym (kindly re- 
vealed by the owner himself); has a private interview with 
Fred ; informs him that Miss Somerville is an impostor, once 
in his father’s service, but dismissed for theft! she, at that iden- 
tical moment, chancing to be on the stairs outside his door, 
and overhearing all that is said. 

What tale she told to Mr. Launcelot is not known, but 
that night, when she left his house, she was 200/. richer 
than when she entered it; starting at once in a cab for Fell 
Street, Edgware Road. Here she makes her way up into a 
4 room at a tramps’ lodging-house, where a couple of drunken 
; ruffians, Wym and Smith, are playing cards. She declares 
that the ‘game is all up,’ unless ‘ the two kids are at once 
‘ despatched.’ Smith undertakes the job of murdering them, 
and receives a cheque for 2001. on account. 

And now events rush on at giant speed. Mr. Launcelot the 
next morning receives a note asking help for an old servant in 
distress at Tricket’s Yard, Paddington, and despatches his 
son in a cab, ‘ with a pound or two in his pocket,’ to help the 
dying woman. All that follows is so simple and so natural 
: as to be easily guessed. Fred is enticed into the den of the 
two ruffians, one armed with a knife, and the other with the 
poker, and is on the point of being butchered, when, at the 
nick of time, in dashes Harry with a loaded revolver, forces 
the robbers to open the door (why?); in walks a detective 
with four constables, and the scene closes at the police 
station. That night is an awful night at ‘The Firs.’ The 
inspector submits to Mr. Launcelot a photographic likeness of 
Miss Somerville, alias Mrs. Wym, in prison attire, and an- 
nounces that her husband is in custody on a charge of 
murder. The lady at once swallows poison; Timothy gets 
twenty years’ penal servitude; and Mr. Launcelot dies a 
widower. 

Of such trash as this it is impossible to exaggerate the 
worthlessness, both as regards style of composition and moral 
VOL. CLXY. NO. CCCXXXVII. E 
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drift. Not only is the picture false from beginning to end, 
but the incidents are hopelessly, ludicrously impossible. No 
such impostor as Miss Somerville could possibly gain admission 
into the society of such a man as Launcelot, far less inveigle him 
into marriage; and no couple of silly schoolboys could pos- 
sibly overpower two such desperadoes as Wym and Smith. 
The author is totally ignorant of the subject with which he 
deals ; he knows nothing of the usages of decent life, or even 
of the habits and speech of Bill Sikes and his companions. 
The whole thing is unreal. Yet this is the intolerable stuff 
that finds tens of thousands of juvenile readers, gilds the by- 
ways of crime, and helps to fill our reformatories with preco- 
cious gaolbirds of the worst class. Of the worst class, as 
being not only reft of all moral sense, and vitiated in mind, 
taste, and affection, but possessed of cunning intelligence 
how to turn their knowledge to the vilest use. Boys once led 
to believe in the exploits of ‘Timothy Wym’ or ‘ Captain 
* Despo,’ and to swallow the lying adventures of ‘ Dick the 
‘ Dynamiter ’ and ‘The Battersea Brigands;’ and girls, 
who once believe in the existence of such beings ‘in creamy 
‘ satin’ as Miss Somerville, are already halfway on the road 
to Newgate. 

No less false are the so-called ‘ Stories of fun, love, adven- 
‘ ture, sport, and romance’ at sea or in ‘ foreign countries ;’ 
long-winded tales of piracy; or wanderings at ‘the North 
‘Pole.’ Everywhere there is but the same mixture of slang, 
sham sentiment, bombast, and lying misrepresentation. 
‘ Piracy,’ as here drawn, is one triumphant scene of heroic 
bloodshed, varied by days of drunken debauchery at sea; or, 
on land, by still rarer and more costly banquets of luxurious 
splendour. What can be more preposterous than this ?— 


‘ The cave of Captain Devil is one blaze of dazzling light. Tables 
are groaning under plates of massive silver and gold, holding rich 
dainties. Decanters of cut crystal, containing different coloured wines, 
sparkled under the light, and the walls are hung round with the 
richest stufis, so that the cave looks like a palace. The pirates are 
lounging about, smoking, and laughing.’ 


When not thus peacefully engaged, after the banquet is 
over, they soar to a height of more exalted revelry, and drink 
their final toast in this fashion :— 


‘Fill up your glasses,” cries the Captain, “and this time we wil/ 


drink it in flames!” All the lights are extinguished, splinters of wood 


are kindled, the flaming goblets set jire to [sic] and quaffed by the 
whole band at a single gulp !” 
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So much for the romantic everyday joys of penny piracy at 
sea. 

If the rarer element of ‘ fun’ appears, it is usually in some 
such fashion of curious humour as the following :— 

‘“ Peter,” says the doctor, “ these rocks abound in wonderful speci- 
mens of orchids.” “Horkids!” replies Peter, “I know it’s precious 
‘ hori:id’ crawling over these here rocks,” ’ 


Or the humour of an entire romance may be condensed into 
a single alliterative title-page, as in ‘ Willie Wide-awake, or 
‘ the Wonderful Wanderings of a Wilful Wight,’ the pages 
that follow being unenlivened by a single spark of fun, unless 
it lie hidden in the names of the dramatis persone—‘ Long- 
‘ champs,’ ‘ Golgoro,’ ‘ Bouldersberg,’ ‘Dusky,’ and ‘ Jabez 
‘ Warstones ;’ or, still more drearily, as in another romance, 
‘Lijee Landers,’ ‘ Placer Poll,’ ‘Salem Sphinx,’ ‘ Protean 
‘ Bob,’ and ‘ Judee Ketch.’ A glance into one of the numbers 
of the so-called ‘Comic Journal’ reveals three chapters of 
a ‘nautical romance ;’ a page of intolerable stuff, entitled 
‘Troubles of Mr. P. Piper,’ with a cut of the hero dancing 
on the supper-table; four chapters of ‘Wandering Willie ; ’ 
three of ‘ The Tribunal of Ten, a Tale of Mystery and Love 
‘on the rolling Prairie, Washington Territory,’ wherein the 
hero introduces himself in such amazing rant as this :— 

‘“T want ye to understand that [’m Lion Lije, the vigilant chief o’ 
this burg, and I’m bizness. Thet, corpus-going ter whoop out who 
4 war the Capting’s tribunal of Ten, only he were shet off, an bein’s he 
couldn’t let us know no other way, his spirit helped ter pint ye out.”’ 


In addition to which, we have five columns of ‘The Sag 
* Hollow Mines;’ and the final chapter (eighteenth) of ‘Sword 
‘ of Freedom ; the Boyhood Days of Jack Straw, an historical 
‘romance ;’ in the same style as another historic volume, 
‘ Death-shot and the Panther’s Heart,’ a single paragraph 
from which will suffice to show the character of the whole 
series. 


re ‘The ‘* Black Wolf” bounded forward like a flash of lightning, but 
his antagonist was ready for him. In the very nick of time “ Steve ” 
rose in the air with a prodigious leap, and fell with his two feet on the 
shoulders of the “ Mohawk,” who staggered back several yards under 
the violence of the shock. In the same bound our young hero found 
himself erect, and at a good distance. The Mohawk rushed at him. 
‘ll Joaming, roaring, and panting with rage. They now grappled each 
ail other. Foot to foot, breast to breast, the two adversaries mingled their 
hissing respirations, &c., &e.— 
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until, of course, the desperate conflict ends with the tri- 
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umphant victory of the hero, who then calmly turns to meet 
four other Indians who suddenly rush upon him—but only 
to perish as perished the hapless Black Wolf. 

It is incredible that such rant as this should find any 
purchasers, but we are informed on good authority that 
among all these weekly packets of trash none are more 
popular than the historical romance, which commands a 
sale of ten or twelve thousand, each copy finding half a 
score of readers; a success which Mr. Mudie would rejoice to 
attain for his choicest ‘sensational’ at a guinea and a half 
the set of three volumes. 

We have yet to touch on another division of our subject, 
the penny broadsheets, mostly of newspaper size, illus- 
trated with woodcuts of the roughest kind, such as ‘The 
‘ Boys’ Leader,’ containing ‘fact, fiction, history and in- 
‘ struction,’ or ‘The Boys of London and the Boys of 
‘New York.’* All these sheets are pretty much of the 
same genus, abounding in much the same sort of slang 
and hopeless exaggeration, and relying for the most part on 
scenes of villany and worthless adventure as central points 
of interest; and a glance at No. 356 will suffice to show 
the character of the whole dreary catalogue. It opens 
with four chapters of ‘The American Vidocq, or the Life 
‘and Adventures of a Famous Thieftaker,’ in this style, in 
true Dumas fashion as to single lines :— 


* The Robbery. 
‘« Pass the bottle, Dick.” 
“ Certainly, Frank ; help yourself.” 
** It’s queer how dry talking will make a fellow.” 
“ That’s so.” 
“ How does your chink hold out?” 
“Well, perhaps you'll not believe me, but out of six dollars I 


grabbed from the till this morning, only half a dollar’s left.” 
“The devil! ”’ 


* One of these woodcuts has been thus described by Mr. Stra- 
han: ‘On page 1, he says, Jack is lying in the “‘ Death Hole ” sur- 
‘ rounded by grinning skeletons. A man of war’s man, with a cutlass 
‘ in his mouth and a torch in one hand, is lowering himself by a rope to 
‘the rescue. In the next, Jack is coming down the Witch’s staircase, 
‘ sword in hand, and horrified, as he may well be, at a glimpse of the 
‘ Witch in a crimson poncho, and a fashionable green dress, with a 
‘ monstrous toad beside her. A viper writhes round the pitchfork in 
‘her right hand, another clings to her shoulder, while a third twines 
‘ round the chain of the cauldron over a roaring fire; and a bat as big 
‘as a crow hovers in the lilac smoke.’ 
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Then follows a paragraph on some infallible ointment; one 
chapter of ‘Old Mystery,’ three of ‘ Nero the Hunchback,’ 
two of ‘ The Blue Jockey ;’ chapter five of ‘ Shorty J.R., the 
‘ Son of his Dad ;’ chapter ten of ‘ Old Merciless, the Man- 
‘hunter;’ a column of ‘ Young Stubbs, the Detective ;’ 
more of ‘ Bang Up, or the Boys’ Ranchero,’ ‘ Teddy O’Lynn, 
‘the Irish Boy Detective,’ and of ‘Lance the Lion, or the 
‘ Desperadoes of Deadwood.’ 


Of all these, and a score of other such atrocious sheets, it 
may be well said 


‘ The trail of the serpent is over them all;’ 


and if Fagin the Jew, Baron Munchausen, and Jack Shep- 
perd had set to work as joint editors of a ‘Thieves’ Library’ 
they might well have been proud of the whole series now 
before us.* 

One small section, however, yet remains of which the 
weekly pennyworth is not to be classed with this select cate- 
gory of rubbish ; such as ‘The London Journal,’ ‘ The Family 
‘ Herald,’ ‘ The London Reader,’ ‘ Bow Bells;’ all of which 
are harmless enough in their way, being chiefly made up of 
highly sentimental and romantic novelettes, that in spite of 
an occasional dash of sensationalism are apt to grow tame 
and namby-pamby. The heroes for the most part are hand- 
some, majestic, fashionable young men, much given to the 
seductive arts of flirtation; the heroines, of angelic beauty, 
accomplishments, and rare fascination. The rogues and 
naughty people are seldom too naughty, and things generally 
come right at last. If there is a good deal of padding and 
twaddle, the twaddle is at least innocuous; or, if injurious, 
only so far baneful as many cups of hot tea may become to 
a person of weak digestion. The reader who indulges in 
frequent doses of ‘In those Blue Depths,’ ‘ Deeply Wronged,’ 
‘A Soldier’s Bride,’ ‘ For Justice or Love,’ ‘ His Own Enemy,’ 
—all to be taken in one weekly gulp—is in grave danger of 
becoming morally dyspeptic. The very idea of reading five 
novels, all love stories, at one and the same time, each de- 
manding to have its thread of plot sustained from week to 
week, seems appalling; and the question is, Who are the 
readers? Readers, however, there must be, and to be counted 
by tens of thousands ; and these, if report speaks truly, are 








* A precocious New York boy was one day scolded by his mother 
for reading trash of this kind. ‘ It’s nothing but stories about burglars 
‘ and pirates, and must harm you.’ ‘No, mother, it won’t do me any 
‘harm; I wrote it myself. J'm a regular contributor.’ 
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chiefly to be found among shopgirls, maidservants, and other 
such half-educated and weakly inflammable young persons, 
as are or long to be snared in the fetters of romantic love- 
making; who put bridecake under their pillow and dream 
of Alonzo, and wake in forlorn misery to find the vision but 
a dream. One objection, however, to this theory is the 
two columns of ‘Answers to Correspondents’ in all these 
papers, which are clearly addressed to a wide and mixed 
circle of both sexes. The information supplied, or pretended 
to be supplied, to anxious enquirers, presents a curiously odd 
range of topics, as a single page will show: thus, Advice to 
‘ Daisy’ whose lover objects ‘to her going to parties without 
‘him;’ the ‘Peril of Secret Engagements;’ who should 
* Bow first ;’ ‘ Musical Taste ;’ Milton’s ‘ Lycidas;’ ‘ Flirta- 
‘ tion ;’ ‘ Depilatory Powder ;’ ‘ Turquoises;’ ‘Soft Hands ;’ 
* Marrying in Haste ;’ ‘ Handwriting ;’ ‘ Let the Young Man 
*Go;’ ‘Consult a Lawyer;’ ‘Origin of Coal;’ ‘ Earnest 
‘ Courtship ;’ ‘ Fire Balloons ;’ ‘Anonymous Presents ; ” 
meaning of ‘Alice, Flora;’ ‘Copal Varnish;’ ‘ Leading 
* Tragedians;’ ‘Antediluvian Remains;’ ‘Two are Com- 
‘pany;’ ‘Love’s Big Foot’ (sic); ‘No’ sometimes means 
* Yes ;’ * Pinewood Staining ;’ ‘Tweezers for Stray Hairs; ’ 
meaning of ‘ Xmas,’ &e., &e. 

But, in another pennyworth, these ‘Answers to Corre- 
‘ spondents’ soar to a yet loftier range of topics, such as 
* Conversion and the New Birth;’ ‘The Action of Milk of 
‘Sulphur;’ ‘The True Pronunciation of Latin;’ ‘ Audi 
‘alteram partem;’ ‘Deafness compared with Blindness ;’ 
‘ Phosphorus and Tin;’ Russia and Turkey ; ‘Ivorine and 
* Xylonite,’ &c., &c. All these are handled with an amount 
of skill and intelligence still more forcibly shown in ‘ the 
‘ leading article,’ if we may so call the peculiar feature of 
* The Family Herald’ (by far the best of this class of penny 
tiction), which, in the number before us, deals with ‘The 
‘ Selfishness of Health and Happiness seeking’ in a vein 
of cynical humour and good sense that must attract some 
readers even to a dry moral essay. After having held up to 
ridicule ‘our sentimental dread of the least roughness or 
‘ austerity in life, and the morbid dread of cold, discomfort, 
‘and hard living’ as fatal to the welfare of the nation, the 
writer thus finishes his amusing discourse :— 


‘If only the idealists can have their way and work out the yearnings 
of their own sweet will, we shall soon be a teetotal, vegetarian, and 
non-tobacco-smoking people; we shall never stand too long, or sit too 
long, or work too long, or breathe a bad atmosphere, or drink a pole 
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luted water, or smell anything nasty, or catch any disease. We shall 
all go to church, or chapel, or the barracks of the Salvation Army ; 
always use the choicest of language, and read only the most instructive 
books,—in a word, we shall do everything that is right and proper. 
Will the country be happy then? We fancy not, and for this reason : 
the class of people who are happy only when they are reforming them- 
selves or others will be miserable for want of occupation, and make 
others as wretched as themselves. Health and happiness are not to 
be found by anxious teaching. They are gifts; and those people are 
happiest who best know how to be content with them.’ 


This is clearly the writing of an educated man, and not 
to be understood or relished but by educated readers; soar- 
ing, therefore, far above the heads of the thousands of poor 
children who buy and relish the garbage of the streets. If 
it find any readers at all among the classes for whom it is 
intended, they must be few in number, and only such as 
are driven by the literary dearth of a long journey on the 
Great Eastern rail, or a penny steamer, to devour anything 
they can lay hands on. The rest of the contents of these 
penny journals is made up of scraps of mouldy anecdote, 
old jokes, riddles, work patterns, household receipts, and 
gleanings from American newspapers—a sort of mental 
pabulum which, though void of all flavour, can add no one 
particle of strength or life to the mind of any human being. 

But before passing on to one final section of our catalogue 
of penny literature (a few volumes of a totally unexpected 
kind), a word must be said of a small but pestiferous class 
of weekly publications which pander to the worst tastes of 
readers, whether young or old, and probably do as much 
moral harm as the most worthless pictures of vicious life 
that we have yet noticed. These are the so-called ‘ Society 
‘ journals,’ which, if they be ‘ cheap,’ are decidedly ‘ nasty,’ 
and, if ‘dear,’ no less ‘ vile.’ They vary in price from a penny 
to sixpence; but one and all are tarred with the same 
brush, all relying on the same poisonous condiments to 
season every dish—scurrility, innuendo, silly tittle-tattle, 
scandalous slander, and indecent exposure of so-called ‘ sore 
* places’ whether real or imaginary. To make up the whole 
bill of fare, it is only necessary to throw in a ‘ Queer Story’ 
or an ‘Odd Story,’ some unclean compound of treachery, 
revenge, intrigue, or malicious spite; add a dash of profound 
criticism on the latest book of fashions, the Lord Mayor’s 
show, or Hampton races, and the thing is complete. One 
number now before us is made up of about one hundred and 
twenty short paragraphs, of which some thirty are devoted 
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to the sayings and doings of various members of the royal 
family, with whom, indeed, the writer would seem to be 
on such terms of intimacy as to be minutely acquainted 
with their private thoughts and intentions on every possible 
occasion. For not only is he able to inform his highborn 
readers that the Queen went to Balmoral last Friday, or 
that the Prince had a garden party on Monday, but that 
her Majesty did so to escape this, that, or the other contre- 
temps, and that his Royal Highness’s reason for not shaking 
hands with Mr. Jones or Smith was that he was too hot or 
too cold, too fatigued or too worried for so much exertion. 
If he goes to the opening of a charitable institution, this 
omniscient scribe is able to tell us that not a soul present 
cared a straw about the archbishop’s prayer (which was 
addressed rather to the Queen than to God), every one being 
solely intent on ‘the bald head’ of a royal duke, ‘ sparseness 
‘of hair being a sign of godly living.’ Next, we must be 
thankful to know that one royal highness is developing a 
double chin; that another ‘fondles his moustache;’ that 
the famous story of a princess nodding to an old gipsy 
woman is untrue; equally false is the legend of her inform- 
ing a certain ‘ dusky potentate ’ that the secret of England’s 
greatness lay in England’s devotion to the Bible; nor is it 
to be credited that the Prince has any intention of visiting 
New York incognito. Then we hear that the paltry sunshade 
carried by a certain royal personage ‘ might have cost 113d. ;’ 
that she is a poor dowdy, and pays no attention to her 
toilet, ‘anything being counted good enough for the people ;’ 
that she thinks ‘ big potatoes’ of ‘ More Leaves from the 
‘ Highlands,’ and far more of every other country than her 
own. There is, however, one grain of comfort for the penny- 
a-liner in the fact that music has power to stir even the 
stolidity of a German princess; and that the Diva Patti, 
having been long cold-shouldered at the State concerts, has 
had her revenge in refusing to sing when ‘ commanded.’ 
But greater things are yet in store for the hungry reader. 
If a prince is enthusiastically received at the East End, 
we are reminded of a certain cause célébre out of which 
nasty business he ‘ barely came with clean hands;’ if an 
aged emperor is out of health, how delicious to know that 
he is ‘irritable and grunts at everybody;’ while if a 
younger royalty fails at trout-fishing, he at all events 
‘would be an ornament to a draper’s counter;’ or if a 
princess opens a bazaar, the chief feature of interest was 
Mrs. De Tompkins in ‘a bewitching gown of orange-coloured 
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‘satin.’ If a foreign duke marries, let the reader rejoice 
to learn that it was ‘ the police ’ who kept the crowd in 
order ‘ outside the church ;’ that if a bishop or an arch- 
bishop gives a garden party, ‘ starving curates and their 
‘wives in their stuffy homes will exult with holy joy’ at 
such aristocratic but godless enjoyment; while if a royal 
prince there laughs aloud, it is over some joke which he is 
trying to explain to a foreigner, but which will not bear 
‘ repeating aloud ’! 

And so on, and so on, ad nauseam, proceeds this anony- 
mous retailer of paltry scandal, until he is reduced to the 
beggarly necessity of eking out his exhausted resources by 
‘ chronicling ’ such trumpery ‘small beer’ as the following: 
of a certain Comtesse, that her ‘ nose is long and hooked, and 
‘dips at the end;’ that another lady of title was sick while 
crossing the Channel; that P., once a princess, is now a 
barmaid; that the ducal party at D. was small; that certain 
grounds at a recent féte were ‘illuminated with little oil 
‘lamps;’ that one American lady has ‘fallen from the 
‘ position of a social star of the first magnitude to that of a 
‘ poor relation ;’ and that another has spent 25,000/. in six 
years ; that a notorious rogue recently got ‘ eighteen months’ 
‘hard labour,’ and deserved it; that there was ‘a wealth of 
‘ orchids on the chimney-piece ’ when the Prince dined, &c. ; 
that dentists flourish at Brighton; that many sentimental 
people ‘ cannot dissociate flowers from the vendors of them; ’ 
and that, at Mrs. Snooks’s dance party in Wilderness Gar- 
dens, both gentlemen and ladies were adorned with ribands! 
The final dregs of all this miserable farrago being a string of 
fashionable marriages, past, intended, or remotely probable. 

Such is the weekly tableau offered to the public as a true 
picture of modern society, and of life now going on about 
us, worth buying and worth reading; out of which fact 
naturally rise two questions, ‘ Who are the willing readers 
‘ of such unmitigated trash ?’ and, ‘ How does the compiler 
‘manage to collect together such a heap of nauseous ma- 
‘ terial ?’ 

No one scavenger could alone and single-handed contrive 
to amass such a wealth of unsavoury refuse. Argus himself 
would fail to spy out so many unclean spots at a single 
glance, and the thousand digits of Briareus would hardiy 
suffice to gather such a sheaf of weeds. 

Who, then, are the refined, intellectual women, who the 
keen-eyed, gifted men, that pretend to haunt the wide 
domain of fashionable life, and photograph every thought, 
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word, and act, with such minute and marvellous accuracy ? 
Who are the spies and informers, the literary jackals, that 
from week to week keep up this unceasing supply of slan- 
derous provender for the depraved appetite of a great city? 
The answer is not far to seek. If they really be the guests 
of royalty, the intimate bosom friends of princesses and 
princes, the boon companions of royal dukes and duchesses 
(to say nothing of emperors and dusky potentates), the 
associates of countesses, counts, earls, marquises, and nobles 
of high degree, would they for a moment dare to hold up to 
public ridicule and contempt the very persons to whom they 
owe admittance within the charmed circle? Credat Judeus. 
Such incomparable baseness is simply incredible. 

But if, on the other hand, they be mere needy adventurers 
who hang on at the outskirts of fashionable life, who, by dint 
of impudent persistence and the outlay of half a crown, 
wriggle inside the hall-door, penetrate as far as the servants’ 
parlour, and pick up broken scraps of such tittle-tattle as 
thereto appertains, the whole mystery is explained. The 
royal maids of honour, the ladies in waiting, would, of 
course, be only too thankful to be interviewed; and what- 
ever the housekeeper, the butler, and the footman, fail to 
have ready for sale is easily invented. Under such circum- 
stances it is not hard to exaggerate, to misquote, to garble 
a whisper, or to season it with that happy mixture of slang, 
malice, and innuendo, by which the purveyors get their living. 
It is easy to tickle even a jaded palate, if one only knows 
the exactly requisite amount and quality of vitriol and Cay- 
enne pepper. These, then, we take it, are the illustrious 
gentry who haunt public /fctes, assemblies, and private 
gatherings (when practicable); apeing the fashion which 
they affect to ridicule; thankful for a word, or even a look, 
of recognition from the humblest scion of royalty, rank, or 
fashion, whom they rejoice to sneer at; and to-day eager 
and ready to fawn upon the hand that they vilify to-morrow. 
Such creatures are worthy of the journals on which they 
depend for a precarious livelihood, and which only exist by 
the help of such coadjutors ; and not unworthy of a genera- 
tion of readers content to accept a tissue of mischievous 
falsehood and caricature as a picture of real life. 

It is no small relief to turn from such a paltry theme to 
the final page in our catalogue of ‘ Penny Literature,’ which 
contains a few volumes of unexpected interest. The very 
first to greet us is the immortal ‘ Pilgrim’s Journey from 
* this World to the next,’ 140 pages duodecimo of small print, 
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in a paper cover, with a grim woodcut of honest John 
Bunyan on the back, a brief memoir, and the author’s 
Apology.* Strange company for the pure, sturdy, old 
Dreamer, among thieves, ruffians, and desperadoes; still 
more strange among the immaculate and dainty scribes of 
unclean fashionable scandal. To the villains and rogues he 
would have stopped to preach a word of warning and of 
hope; at the retailers of poison he would have hurled his 
bitterest anathema. Next we come to ‘Dicks’s Standard 
‘ Library,’ No. 13, which for one halfpenny offers to all posses- 
sors of that coin an instalment of Marryat’s‘ Jacob Faithful,’ 
a goodly slice out of Thackeray’s ‘Paris Sketch Book,’ 
eight columns of Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Factory Boy,’ a complete 
‘Ingoldsby Legend,’ with four chapters of Lord Lytton’s 
‘ Night and Morning.’ All these, the works of great masters, 
are sound and unabridged; but the soul of Mr. Charles 
Dickens would have been sadly afflicted had he suddenly met 
with the next volume on our list—‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ 
mercilessly razeed down into nineteen short chapters, and 
ending with the death of Little Nell. The work of con- 
densing in this fashion resembles that of cutting down a 
seventy-four gun ship into a penny cockboat, and the result 
is a ludicrous fiasco, Almost every trace of Dickens has 
disappeared, and what remains is buta string of fragmentary 
paragraphs about Quilp, Brass, and Swiveller, at which no 
boy would care to look. 

But with the penny edition of ‘Oliver Twist’ no such 
fault can be found. Here it is: Sykes, Fagin, the Artful 
Dodger, and, scoundrel of all scoundrels, Noah Claypole 
himself; complete and unabridged in a hundred and twelve 
pages of villainously small print, and adorned with four still 
more atrocious woodcuts. On similar paper, and in similar 
type, comes the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ which won for the author 
much fame in his early days, and will doubtless win far 
more among the juvenile readers in the New Cut, in spite 
of the full sheet of advertisements which here and there 
interrupt the playful sallies of Sam Weller, and in utter 
unconcern at ‘ The Best Baking Powder’ which in a single 
line creeps along the margin of every page. Besides these, 
there are other editions of Dickens’s stories, which appear as 
‘ Smike, the Yorkshire Schoolboy,’ and ‘ Alfred Jingle and 
‘the Maiden Aunt;’ and a few of the grimmest romances 
of Edgar Poe, each comprised in fourteen pages of quarto 





* Published by the Book Socicty, London, 
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print. These tales, says the editor of the series, are 
‘ abridged, but not mangled ;’ and if we cannot quite admit 
the entire accuracy of this claim, it is fair to say that a dash 
of the author’s original sparkle in word-painting now and 
then appears, and a gleam of the author’s broad fun in 
‘ Peter Simple,’ though not, as he fondly imagines, ‘all the 
‘ cream of that rollicking story.’ But if he fails here, where 
failure was inevitable, the editor is far more successful in 
dealing with ‘The Confessions of an Opium-eater.’ In a 
series of well-chosen extracts we have the glowing, impas- 
sioned words of De Quincey himself, in which he tells us 
the touching story of ‘The Misery of his Early Life,’ his 
‘ Wanderings in Wales,’ his forlorn and destitute condition 
in London, and, above all, ‘The Pieasures and Pains of 
€ Opium.’ 

Nor is he less happy in his treatment of ‘Odd Stories 
‘about Birds, Beasts, and Fishes,’ from Gilbert White’s 
‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ which, being mainly told in 
the author’s own graphic words, yet retain much of their 
origina] quaint freshness and charm of style. 

Lastly, to our utter amazement, we come to a volume for 
whose presence but as an advertisement it is hard to 
account among the ‘Penny Dreadfuls.’ This is no other 
than Goethe’s * Faust,’ in a hundred and twenty-eight pages 
of good print, on good paper, in a neat cover, and not so 
badly, if roughly, translated. No such volume could possibly 
be printed for less than sixpence a copy. The mystery, how- 
ever, is explained by the fact that at the foot of each page, 
in staring capitals, is printed the legend of somebody’s 
‘ Incomparable Pills ’—words that seem to haunt and dese- 
crate every scene in the mighty drama. Mephistopheles 
himself could hardly have invented a bolder instance of the 
cruel irony of poetic fame. 

These few final volumes, it is clear, are but chance excep- 
tional specimens of wholesome diet in the wide expanse of 
dreary poison through which we have toiled. Of these, 
some are beyond the comprehension, and many more beyond 
the reach, of the thousands of children who revel in their 
weekly feast of fiery romance, and care not to look elsewhere 
for amusing fiction. Our task, therefore, is nearly ended. 
The object has been to show our readers the nature and 
extent of one great craving want which assails these thousands 
at an age when they most need help and guidance; and the 


absolute necessity that exists for providing some means of 


swift and wholesome relief. They ask for bread of some 
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kind; it will not do to give them a stone. That which they 
now eat with ravenous appetite is of adulterate, poisoned, 
flour, and no other is within their reach. There is no need 
to give them hot rolls or cheesecakes; but there is every 
reason that justice, common sense, and morality can possibly 
urge for providing them with an honest penny loaf. 

That a nation like England, which spends millions on the 
education of her children, and boasts of teaching every poor 
boy and girl to read, should provide for them no fiction but 
of an infamously worthless kind, is at once a disgrace to 
our boasted civilisation and a blot on the fair fame of 
Christian society and Christian work. If it be not one 
express business of the School Board to prevent such a 
disgrace, for what purpose, it may be well asked, does the 
Board, with all its enormously costly machinery, exist? 
Surely it is not to be for a moment tolerated that the poor 
children of our great towns and cities should be trained and 
fed on mental diet specially adapted to lure them into a 
course of crime, or be driven to find their only amusement 
in the exploits of thieves and assassins, and the lying 
chronicles of scoundrelism at sea or on shore. ‘ If Dick the 
errand boy and Mary Ann the shop girl, the maidservant, 
the milliner, or the factory girl, thirsts for a tale of tender 
love and romantic emotion, a plot of mystery and a dénoue- 
ment of fierce and exciting sensationalism, it is hard to 
condemn them to a course of sham sentiment and brutal 
ruffianism in the pages of the ‘ Newgate Calendar.’ To do 
this is no less than to deliberately poison the springs of a 
nation’s life, by leaving the future fathers and mothers of 
the next generation of the working class in a worse condition 
than that in which we found them. 

In a word, why should there not be a library of Penny 
Romance, of wholesome, sound, and healthy fiction? The 
free libraries of London are six in number; the working men 
who might use them, if within reach, will before long amount 
to a hundred and fifty thousand. There may be no Armadas 
afloat nowadays, but there are ample records of the brave 
men who fought in the golden days of the Virgin Queen. 
Valour of the noblest kind still abounds, and every year 
adds to the number of heroes worthy of the Victoria Cross. 
Why should there not be Penny Lives of such worthies as 
these? For boys, the dramatis persone should be real, living, 
human beings, not outrageous caricatures as Despo and 
Polenipper. Their books should teach them what are the 
temptations, follies, faults, heroism, and true work of life. 
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These may include tales of history, love-making, adventure, 
crime, and fairyland, as true and as wholesome as ‘Tom 
‘ Brown’s Schooldays,’ as real as ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ as 
astounding as ‘ Sindbad the Sailor,’ and as mysterious as ‘ The 
Moonstone.’ In such books as Marryat’s ‘ Pirate and the 
‘ Three Cutters,’ Cooper’s ‘ Pilot,’ ‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ 
‘ The Treasure Island,’ Dasent’s ‘ Norse Stories,’ and a score 
of other such and well-known favourites, there is an un- 
failing storehouse of healthy amusement for the young of 
all ages; and half a dozen such men as Mr. Besant, Wilkie 
Collins, Black, Stevenson, and Henty, would suffice to keep 
up the supply. But, if they are to reach the classes in direst 
need, there must be no preaching, or even direct religious 
teaching, though the whole atmosphere of the fiction must 
be clean and healthy, and the men and women in it true to 
life. The books must be books of downright amusement, 
or they will not be read. The elements of wonder, mystery, 
and the wildest adventure may be freely used; but the 
heroes need be no such scoundrelly ruffians as ‘ Lije,’ nor 
the heroines tiger-cats like Joanna, or gaolbirds as Miss 
Somerville. The adventures of such seadogs as Walter 
Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Collingwood, and Nelson; such 
soldiers as Napier, Gordon, Wellington and Edwards, 
Warren Hastings and Clive; of such heroines as Joan of 
Arc, Jeanie Deans, Flora Macdonald, and Mary of Scotland, 
might surely be so written as to win thousands of young 
hearts. 

And if stronger and more full-flavoured diet be needed, 
let them have ‘ Baron Munchausen,’ ‘ Gulliver,’ ‘The Thou- 
‘sand and one Nights;’ all of which could be so revised 
and edited as to tempt and satisfy the keenest appetite. 
Many, too, of our older standard favourites, even ‘The 
‘ Castle of Otranto,’ the ‘Tales of the Genii,’ and ‘ Udolpho,’ 
might, by dexterous management, be transformed into 
modern shape and life for a place in the penny library. 
Such accomplished artists as Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Edwards, 
Mrs. Riddell, Miss Braddon, and Catharine Saunders might 
well supply enough romantic love-making to win captive the 
hearts of all the sentimental maidservants in Babylon. Nor 
need the elements of pure fun be wanting. From the hands 
of a caveful editor might come penny and readable editions of 
‘ Pickwick,’ ‘ Nickleby,’ ‘ Boz’s Sketches,’ ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ 
and ‘ Charles O’Malley;’ many of Carleton’s Irish stories, 
‘Handy Andy,’ ‘ Rory O’More,’ and a host of others equally 
full of humour and the spirit of genuine laughter. 
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The scheme is wide, bold, and comprehensive, but not 
too wide or too bold to be practical. It will demand time, 
thought, care, and money to carry it out. But if trash of 
the worst kind can be printed and sold at a profit, there 
can be no valid reason why an article of a better quality 
should not be equally saleable and with equal profit. If 
it be objected that such a Penny Library as we have described 
would not reach the hands of those who need it, but over- 
shoot the mark, the reply is obvious. Carry the war into 
the enemy’s camp; flood the market with good, wholesome 
literature instead of the poisonous stuff to which the hapless 
purchasers are now condemned. The battle must be fought 
out by the purveyors of fiction, and it must be made as 
easy and profitable to provide a dainty, harmless, and well- 
seasoned repast as a dish of poison. If such atrocious pages 
as ‘The Police News,’ a weekly record of crime, outrage, 
and horror, cannot be put down by the strong hand of the 
law, something surely can be done to lessen the evil, as 
easily as the police can suppress the traffic in indecent 
prints; and the former evil is the greater of the two. The 
lovers of pure indecency are comparatively few; not to be 
found among the children of the streets who can read, but 
for the most part among older and viler sinners—the lazy, 
the idle, with money at command, whose minds have been 
polluted long ago. Throughout the whole legion of worth- 
less pages to which we have called our readers’ attention, 
we can recall no one single indecent phrase or allusion. 
This may be partly owing to fear of legal penalties and the 
risk of actual suppression ; but far more is due to the fact 
that the intended readers have no special relish for printed 
impurity. In scenes of ruffianism, bloodshed, crime, bom- 
bast and sham sentiment they take a fierce delight; and, to 
the shame of a great and enlightened people, no other 
adequate means are provided for their pleasure, amusement, 
and instruction. 

How long is such a state of things to continue unchecked 
and uncared for? 

The ability to read (a gift now so widely diffused), and the 
power of the press, which is all but unrestricted, are mighty 
factors in the progress of every nation, and both have to be 
well weighed, guided, and guarded. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the future harvest of good or evil to which 
they may give rise. Ifthe chief newspapers of the day be 
taken, as a whole, to represent the voice and wish of the 

people, interpreted and uttered by able and upright men, 
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and in a great degree to influence and guide that public 
opinion which they claim to indicate, it is obvious at a 
glance how profound and important their power must be. 
And never has it been greater than at the present time. 
Add to it the myriad army of books, and the power is 
increased tenfold. It may be said not merely to guide the 
mind of the nation, but to sway the whole domain of modern 
thought. The hopes, the interests, the progress, the destiny 
of the people more or less depend on the mighty voice that 
day by day speaks to, advises, warns, and encourages them 
on every topic that concerns their true welfare. Hence 
rises the supreme importance, nay, the vital necessity of 
maintaining the dignity and honour of the press untarnished 
and above suspicion—dignity of aim and honourable intent, 
freedom of expression and purity of motive. As long as 
these are maintained, amidst whatever differences of opinion 
on minor points, the lifeblood of the nation will be sound, 
and beat with an even and temperate pulse. Abandon 
them, and disease slowly but surely invades the whole frame- 
work of society. 

If evolution be, as it would seem, the great law of moral 
and physical life, infinite peril lies in forgetting that the 
developement may be for evil as naturally, as inevitably, as 
for good: upwards to the stars, or downwards to decay and 
death. One or the other it must be; and the progress in 
either direction is silent, unceasing, and certain. Silly books 
may be written and attain the brief honour of print, but 
only to go the way of most other silly things. Even if as 
unwise and mischievous as silly, their sphere of action is 
limited, and they for the most part perish of their own un- 
wisdom and worthless aim. They may snare some hapless 
disciples of ignorance and folly, but the victims will be com- 
paratively few. But the broad sheet of the daily paper 
commands an audience of millions, who more or less think, 
speak, and act as their guide may direct. English journalism, 
taken as a whole, holds a position of which it may well be 
proud, won by fearless independence, honesty of motive, and 
unqualified regard for truth. If we have ventured to point 
out a distinct blot on its fair fame—in one small and obscure 
section—we have done so because the blot is a canker of 
poisonous leprosy, and has in it the essence of contagion. 
It not merely defiles the unclean hands that produce and 
foster it, but contaminates thousands who merit no such 
intolerable ruin. 


‘Tmmedicabile vulnus 
Ense recidendum est.’ 
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Of the power of fiction, especially as it affects the young, 
we have already spoken. The question of the present race 
of novelists and novel-readers is at once too wide and too 
intricate a topic to be now even touched on; but the indis- 
putable fact remains that the worst of modern novels are 
too often among the most popular. Pure, healthy fiction is 
indeed to be had, and in fair abundance, but public taste 
seems to devour unhealthy trash, of every kind, with a higher 
relish than it can find for the good gifts of the most gifted 
artists. There is no possible lack of good work, and they 
who choose trash do so of their own free will and choice. 
But the case of those for whom this article pleads is wholl 
different. To them no choice whatever is allowed. They 
must be content with the garbage of the ‘ Penny Dreadfuls’ 
or nothing. Yet the fancy and the imagination, the innate 
thirst for novelty and excitement, for a touch of mystery or 
of tender passion, are as potent and as true in the heart of 
the street Arab or the shopgirl as in the fiercest devourer 
of romance on Mudie’s list. But their desire can be gratified 
in one way alone. The feast spread for them is ready and 
abundant; but every dish is poisoned, unclean, and shameful. 
Every flavour is a false one, every condiment vile. Every 
morsel of food is doctored, every draught of wine is drugged ; 
no true hunger is satisfied, no true thirst quenched; and the 
hapless guests depart with a depraved appetite, and a palate 
more than ever dead to every pure taste, and every perception 
of what is good and true. Thus entertained and equipped, 
the wide army of the children of the poor are sent on their 
way to take part in the great battle of life, with false views, 
false impressions, and foul aims. The pictures of men and 
women to which they have been introduced are unreal and 
untrue. The whole drama of life, as they see it, is a lie 
from beginning to end, and in it they can play none but a 
vicious and unhappy part. 
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Art. III.—Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales attributed 
to Howel the Good. Translated and edited by ANEURIN 
Owen, and published by Royal Authority. Folio. Oxford: 
1841. 


[se question whether the British people under the name 

of the Cymry or Welsh had any influence in the forma- 
tion of the English Constitution has recently been mooted in 
the principality, and is certainly entitled to a careful answer. 
It invites attention to a comparatively unexhausted field of 
research. The learned historians who have laboured to 
throw new light upon the origin of our constitutional cus- 
toms have paid little attention to the Roman influence in 
Britain, and even less to that of the population which was 
in possession when the Anglo-Saxon descents took place. 
Historical investigations have started at once from the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest. It is true that the circumstances 
surrounding Welsh literature have been singularly unfavour- 
able to historical enquiry. The Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
languages refused to be amalgamated into one national 
tongue, or even to combine at all, and there was a consequent 
failure of literary intercommunication. The districts into 
which the British tribes were gradually, after very protracted 
resistance, compressed, were less accessible than most other 
parts of the country, and the line of demarcation between 
the advancing and retiring peoples became at last very 
sharply defined. There had been great colleges, with thou- 
sands of students, at Llantwit, Bangor, Llancarvan, and 
Caerleon in earlier centuries, but they had dwindled away 
during protracted wars, and historical literature was utterly 
neglected. English students of history have been one and 
all deterred by the language in which British literature was 
composed from inv estigating, or even recognising the exist- 
ence of, the records of bygone centuries in the Welsh 
language. They lay, like the fine Welsh coal-seams, un- 
known, unsought for, and useless. It is unfortunate that 
no great bilingual scholar, with a gift for historical research 
and for digesting the products into a readable narrative, has 
as yet dedicated a life to the elucidation of Welsh history. 
The erudition of modern historians has thrown floods of light 
upon the history, laws, and society of Greece, Rome, modern 
Italy, India, and England, but they have left undone a 
work the performance of which, though beset by difficulties, 
would hare entitled them to the gratitude of every Welsh- 
man. In fact, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has truly remarked, 
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‘the Saxon will have nothing to do with the Welsh literature 
‘and language on any terms; ’ and yet he adds, ‘ they have 
‘ no notion of the volume of Welsh literature.’ The Myvy- 
rian manuscripts alone in the British Museum amount to 
67 volumes of poetry, 53 volumes of prose, in about 15,000 
pages, besides other vast collections of Welsh manuscripts. 
So long, indeed, as the Celtic literature existed only in the 

original language, it is conceivable that students of history 

might shrink from spending years in learning Welsh, and 

poring over manuscripts which might prove to be of no his- 

torical value. But it is strange that when a vast body of 

the laws and customs of the Britons has been translated into 

English with care and learning, and can be examined in a 

folio volume to be found in the great libraries, such a trea- 

sure should have been overlooked. 

The circumstances under which this fine translation ap- 
peared are as follows :—In 1822 a royal order was given to 
the Commissioners on Public Records to publish a complete 
edition of the ancient histories of the realm. As a com- 
ponent part of the plan of the commissioners it was deter- 
mined to print separately such documents as related wholly 
to Wales. The task of collating manuscripts and editing 
the translation devolved on Mr. Aneurin Owen, who per- 
formed it with great ability. His researches extended to the 
manuscripts possessed by Colonel Vaughan, of Hengwrt, 
and Sir W. W. Wynn, of Wynnstay and Llanfoida. The 
sources from which the edition was finally drawn were the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
at Merton College, and Trinity College, Cambridge, at 
Hengwrt and Wynnstay; that is, the same which were 
used by Dr. William Wotton more. than one hundred and 
fifty years ago, with some additions of the existence of 
which he was probably not aware. As to the age of these 
manuscripts, the editor was of opinion that the manuscript 
in the British Museum, which formed the basis of Dr. 
Wotton’s edition and Latin translation, was transcribed 
about the end of the twelfth century. Many of the manu- 
scripts are believed to have been transcribed in the fifteenth 
century. Various tests enable experts to approximate almost 
to certainty as to the century in which manuscripts were 
written. After years of learned toil the new edition was 
published in 1841, in folio, with the Welsh and English in 
parallel columns. Thus the contents of a large body of 
historical manuscripts were made accessible to every reader, 
and the Celtic laws, as they prevailed in Wales in the tenth 
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century, were presented in an English form to English 
students. The work is entitled ‘The Ancient Laws and 
‘Institutes of Wales, comprising Laws supposed to be 
‘enacted by Howel the Good,* modified by subsequent 
‘ Regulations under the Native Princes prior to the Conquest 
‘ by Edward the First.’ But as yet we seem to be no nearer 
to the possession of a complete history of Wales. 

The purpose of this article is to supply a brief account of 
the collection of Celtic laws and customs with which the 
name of Howel the Good is always associated. In order to 
introduce him and explain his position it is necessary to 
point out that after Britain was finally severed from the 
Roman Empire the materials for the construction of Welsh 
history during several succeeding centuries are scanty and 
bare. It concerns the students of Prince Howel’s laws to be 
satisfied that long before that ruler’s epoch there were 
monarchical institutions in certain parts of the present 
principality, and little British states which had an organisa- 
tion enabling them to act with power against the incessant 
advances of their German assailants. A recent and learned 
writer on early English history ¢ says, ‘In the midst of the 
‘ sixth century the pettier British states were being forced to 
‘ group themselves before the stranger. West of the Severn, 
* Maelgwn, a Prince of what we now know as North Wales, 
‘towered above his brother rulers.’ In the time of his 
descendants a long and hard struggle was sustained between 
the Cymry and the Anglo-Saxons, in which the former were 
slowly worsted, and finally Southern Cambria, with our 
present Monmouthshire, shrank into the Wales of the present 
day. It lay to the west of Offa’s Dyke, which that chief of 
Mercia caused to be thrown up (like the lines of Torres 
Vedras) from the mouth of the Wye to that of the Dee, or, 
as we should now say, from Chepstow to Chester. This 
dyke, of which the direction and some remains can still be 
traced, determined for ages the frontier between England 
and Wales. Offa is mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
as having succeeded to the throne of the Mercians in a.p. 
755, and having had a reign of forty years. About the same 
period Rhodri is mentioned in the Welsh Chronicle as King 
of the Brythous, or ‘Rex Brittonum.’ His grandson was 
‘Rhodri the Great,’ and Howel Dda was the grandson of 
that prince. His name is mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon 





In Welsh, Hywel Dda. 
Green’s ‘ Making of England,’ 1882, p. 230. 
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Chronicle in the following terms :—‘ Anno 926: this year 
‘King Athelstane obtained the Kingdom of the North- 
‘humbrians and he ruled all the Kings who were in this 
‘island; first Howel King of the West Welsh——and Owen 
‘ King of the Monmouth people.’ * 

Two peoples—the Anglo-Saxons and the Cymry—of dif- 
ferent race, customs, and language, were then living under 
different governments, in conterminous districts, being only 
separated by the visible boundary of Offa’s Dyke. Howel 
Dda is said to have succeeded his father in a.p. 909 as prince 
of certain portions of Wales, to which he subsequently 
added Gwynedd. There is in the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum a manuscript (3859) which, says Mr. Aneurin 
Owen, has every appearance of having been written in 
Dimetia (West Wales) during the government of Owain, the 
son of Howel Dda, or is a transcript of one of that date. It 
contains a chronicle of events from A.p. 444 to a.p. 954, and 
amongst other matters it records this fact: ‘a.p. 928: King 
‘Hywel made a journey to Rome.’ Thus the evidence 
furnished by these and some other early allusions to the 
collections of Howel Dda, the great antiquity of the earliest 
manuscript, the unbroken tradition, and the existence of the 
entire work itself, form a body of cireumstances which ex- 
clude any reasonable supposition except that Howel was no 
mythical personage, but a genuine historical prince. King 
Alfred died forty-seven years before Howel Dda, in the year 
a.D. 901. The two princes had been for a short time con- 
temporaries in life, though not in their government. King 
Howel has a place in that admirable work, the ‘ New Uni- 
‘ versal Biography,’ in which we are told that he succeeded 
to power in A.D. 910, died in the year a.p. 948, and is cele- 
brated as the author of a ‘new code of laws still extant,’ 
with some other particulars. No doubt his admission into 
that biographical work is not conclusive evidence that he 
was a real prince, and that the incidents of his legislation 
are historical. But it does show that the editors of that 
dictionary completely trusted the story of this king, and 
deemed themselves justified in giving him a niche of fame. 
In fact, it may most reasonably be assumed that Howel Dda 
really ruled over parts of Wales in the first half of the tenth 
century, and that tradition rightly associates the collection 





* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Bohn’s edition, p. 375. 
7 Professor Rhys’s ‘ Celtic Britain,’ p. 140. 
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and enactment of the ‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes ’ with his 
great name. 

The short prefaces to the codes and the national tradition 
tell us that to assist him in his great work he convened an 
assembly of men skilled in the laws, and of the higher clergy, 
at a place called the ‘White House,’ * in the county of Car- 
marthen. The king is said to have erected a large building 
of white materials (probably white withs) for the accommo- 
dation of his commissioners. It is narrated that some old 
customs were ignored, some amended, others adopted, and 
some new ones added. When the work was ready, we are 
told that Howel made a journey to Rome in company 
with three Catholic bishops; that he submitted his collec- 
tions to the Pope, and succeeded in obtaining his sanction 
for its publication and enactment. The king returned to 
his Welsh dominion, and, having given these laws to his 
people, departed this life soon afterwards. The following 
extract from the preface of the editor of the ‘ Ancient Laws’ 
conveys his opinion of the value of the collections, which he 
helped to make known to the literary world :— 


‘In justice to the race whose spirits and whose laws have alike 
slumbered for so many years, the editor cannot fail to observe that the 
manner in which the exercise of sovereign power has been guarded 
and controlled, the careful distinction between the legislative and 
executive authority, the wise caution shown in confiding as little as 
possible to magisterial discretion, the exact delineation of the rights 
and duties of the governors and the governed, husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant, the enlightened provision made 
for upholding the arts and sciences, the generous care manifested for 
the ministers of religion, the esteem and privileges awarded to learned 
and scientific persons, the acquaintance with political institutions, the 
concern shown for the interests of commerce, the accurate definition of 
crimes and offences, and the just adaptation of penalties and punish- 
ments to them; ail these and many more points, mingled, it is true, 
with many imperfections, evince a degree of refinement which would 
be matter of surprise for so early an age did we not know that the 
primitive Britons had had Roman preceptors.’ 


And Sir Francis Palgrave says that ‘the historical order 
‘ prevailing in this code shows that it was framed with 
‘considerable care, and the customs it comprehends bear 





* It is believed to have been situated in the ancient parish of 
Llangan. The remains of Whitland Abbey, which were probably 
erected soon afterwards in the same parish and on the same stream, 
serve to identify the locality of Ty Gwyn, or the White House. 
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‘ the impress of great antiquity. Law had become a science 
‘amongst the Britons, and its volumes exhibit the juris- 
‘ prudence of a rude nation shaped and modelled by thinking 
‘men, and which had derived both stability and equity from 
‘ the labours of its expounders.’ This is indeed high praise 
from that distinguished antiquarian writer! * 

The ‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes’ are divided into six 
portions in the edition of 1841. The first three are the 
Venedotian code, for North Wales; the Dimetian, for South 
Wales; and the Gwentian, for South-East Wales. The 
fourth part contains the ‘ Anomalous Laws;’ the fifth the 
‘Leges Wallice;’ and the sixth contains a collection of 
Latin maxims of doubtful date and origin. 

The chief Howel the Good, and his attempt at codification, 
having been thus briefly introduced, it is now proposed to 
give some idea of the nature of the laws and the procedure 
which obtained among the Cymry. The Venedotian code 
comes first in order, and the earliest pages of it are filled 
with the enumeration of the officials of the court, and those 
of the queen or princess. There was a chief of the house- 
hold, a priest or domestic chaplain, a steward, head falconer, 
a judge (attending the court), a master of the horse, a 
page of the chamber, a household bard, chief huntsman, 
mead brewer, mediciner, butler, door-ward, head cook and 
candle-bearer, steward to the queen, and a full retinue for 
her special service. 

The functions, salaries, and precedence of each are given 
in minute detail. It will suffice if the ordinances relating 
to the judge are taken as an example of the rest. He was 
to have his land free, his horse in attendance and com- 
pletely equipped, his place opposite the king on the other 
side of the fire; the porter was to open the great gate (not 
the wicket) for him; he was to have for all causes connected 
with land twenty-four pence between himself and the other 
coadjutor judges ; he was to administer justice to the court, 
the household, and all pertaining to them, without fee ; and 
whoever should apply to him for personal protection should 
obtain it from the time the judge should commence the 
summing up of the first cause, until he shall finish the last, 
for that day. He was reckoned as the third ‘ indispensable 
‘man’ to the king, and if he pronounced judgement cor- 
ruptly he was to lose his tongue, or pay a fine supposed to be 


* Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, by Sir F. 
Palgrave, vol. i. p. 87. 
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equivalent to that barbarous penalty. Thus it is evident 
that the judge took a very high rank in the society of those 
days. The duties of the queen’s maid are so curious, and 
illustrative of manners, that they must be added as a speci- 
men of the court regulations. She was to have her horse 
in attendance, and the queen’s old clothes, also her old 
shifts, bed-linen, bands, bridles, shoes. and old saddles. She 
was to have her bed in the royal chamber, ‘that she may 
‘ hear the least word spoken by the queen’; and the amount 
of her salary was defined. If some author, deeply versed 
in the literature of Wales, and endowed with a lively 
imagination and a graphic pen, could be induced to study 
the materials contained in the folio volume of Welsh law 
and custom, how delightfully he might reanimate the dry 
bones of the Celtic life of a thousand years ago! The 
materials abound from which he might paint the manners 
and exhibit the life in the old Welsh courts of Howel or 
Owain. 

The first branch of laws, properly so called, relates to 
women and girls. The laws and customs under this head 
are very numerous, and some of them are both frivolous and 
obscene. But an examination of them undoubtedly proves 
that the status of married women was more carefully re- 
cognised and protected by the law of the land than it 
was under the Saxon and Norman rule. It appears that 
the husband and wife had a joint legal interest in the 
household goods, and in the event of a separation the rules 
for a division of them are minute and clear. Her wearing 
apparel was her own in Jaw and fact, and ‘their debts,’ it 
was enacted, ‘let them pay in equal shares.’ Polygamy 
was prohibited in the following language: ‘If a man wills 
‘to separate from his wife, and after he is separated wills 
‘to have another wife, the first, she that has been divorced, 
‘is free; for no man is to have two wives.’ 

It must be admitted that the Celtic view of the rights of 
married women with respect to personal property is greatly 
in favour of the old British customs as compared with the 
doctrines of English lawyers down to the date of our recent 
legislation on this subject. The law relating to a daughter 
is also interesting, and, except in one point, very civilised 
and sensible. It is enacted that from the time when a girl 
was baptised until she should attain the age of seven years 
she was never to be put to her oath. From birth until she 
attained her twelfth year she was to be at her father’s 
‘ platter,’ that is, maintained at home by him. From her 
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twelfth year she was deemed marriageable, and from that 
time forward if she has not had a husband, ‘she is to pos- 
‘ sess her own property, and is not to remain at her father’s 
‘ platter unless he shall will it. The next head of the 
Venedotian code relates to the law of suretyship. It is so 
elaborate and minute as to create a sense of astonishment, 
and suggests the enquiry why that branch of law should 
have been so exceptionally important in the social life of 
the Cymry. The explanation is probably to be found in the 
practice in countries in which scholars and scholarship 
were very rare of securing loans and debts, not by promissory 
notes and bills, bonds, &c., but by the oral acknowledgement 
of sureties and guarantors. The next portion of the code 
relates to contracts, and is chiefly concerned with the evi- 
dence and the enforcement of them. In the absence of 
printing and, for the most part, of writing, it was important 
that the law should lay down some rules of proof. This 
seems to have been obtained by what were called ‘ contract 
‘wen,’ or witnesses to the terms of agreements. But if 
two parties chose to enter into a contract without ‘contract 
‘men,’ and by merely pledging of hands, and one of them 
was afterwards minded to repudiate it, his own statement on 
oath was sufficient to do so. It is also laid down that a 
mere promise to another concerning a matter without 
witnesses was no binding contract, and the promiser was 
entitled to deny it on oath. There are also regulations with 
respect to agency in contracting, and then follow two re- 
markable principles, namely, that ‘a contract overrides a 
‘ custom,’ and that ‘although a contract be made contrary to 
‘ the law it must be kept.’ In our own law the contracting 
parties can exclude the general custom or usage by express 
stipulations, and by showing that they did not intend to 
be bound by it. And though according to English law 
contracts are void if they stipulate for the performance 
of an illegal or immoral act, yet if money is paid in pursu- 
ance of an illegal act no action lies to recover it. It is 
impossible to ascertain precisely what the limits of the Celtic 
doctrine in this respect would be. Some light, however, 
may be thrown upon it by quoting a parallel passage from 
the Welsh Laws,* comprised in Hywel Dda’s collection. 
By them it was enacted that ‘ there are three things superior 
‘ to law, and interfere with law, when they come in contact 
‘with it; namely, the “ Lord,” in the case when he does 





* Ancient Laws and Institutes, p. 595. 
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‘ better than law in the pursuit of truth; or (2nd) in doing 
‘mercy; and (3rd) an acknowledged contract.’ The power 
thus conferred upon the lord or chief was probably analogous 
to the principle of equity under which in our own courts 
relief has been given by extraordinary interpositions of the 
courts, with a view to prevent injustice otherwise resulting 
from the application of the common law. 

The next great branch of the Venedotian code comprises 
the laws relating to landed property, and the forms of plead- 
ing in lawsuits connected with it. It was enacted that 
twice a year the courts should be open in North Wales for 
determining causes connected with land—namely, from 
January 9 to February 9, and from May 9 to August 9. 
During these stated periods, if a plaintiff had a claim to 
land, he was to apply to the lord (that is, the chief of the 
district) to request a day for the hearing to take place upon 
the land. He might then state the outline of his claim, but 
could not have an answer on the spot, because it would be an 
ex parte and sudden claim. At the time duly appointed the 
parties were to appear upon the land in question, form two 
parties, and sit legally, and the legal mode of sitting was settled 
as follows. First, the king or his deputy, with his back to the 
sun or the weather; the judge of the court was to sit before 
the king, and at his left hand the other judge or judges who 
might attend the court. On his right sat the priests, if any 
were present, also the lord of the district or his deputy, and 
some other officials. A passage for the judges to go to and 
fro was to be kept clear, and the parties to the suit, with 
their advocates and ‘ guiders,’ arranged themselves on either 
side. Then the plaintiff was called upon to make his claim, 
stating that he was the true proprietor of the land and soil, 
that he had evidence to support him, and that he had been 
unlawfully ejected. Then the defendant would say, ‘God 
‘ knows I am the true proprietor by kin and descent, and if 
‘ there be who doubt it, I have enough to prove what I say 
‘ to be true.’ Then the judge inquired whether their counter- 
statements should be taken as concluded, or whether they 
desired to amend the pleadings. If no amendment was pro- 
posed, the judge was to re-state the pleadings, and he and 
his colleagues were to retire, with an apparitor of the court 
and the clergy, if present, to a private place out of hearing, 
and, after prayer to be guided aright, they were to determine 
whether witnesses must be interrogated; and, in that case, 
they would adjourn the hearing to the third day. As to the 
procedure of the court on that day, the most minute rules 
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are laid down. Finally, the judges, after hearing the proofs 
on each side, were to return to their seats, take security 
from the parties to abide by the judgement, and for their 
own court fees; to restate the pleadings, and pronounce 
their final judgement. This mode of procedure differs but 
little in substance from that of the Pretor’s Court in Rome, 
and that of most civilised nations in their early years. Itis also 
interesting to observe that when judgement was thus given 
in Wales for the claimant, it was a rule that the defendant 
must give up the property in as good condition as it was in 
when the plaintiff was evicted. Then follow the rules of in- 
heritance of land. Brothers were to share the property 
between them, and after the death of the brothers the first 
cousins were to inherit.* Women could not inherit land, 
according to some local laws, but the regulations under this 
head in the Venedotian code are complicated and obscure. 
At the death of a bishop all his property passed to the king, 
on the principle that every property without an owner is 
‘waif’ to the king. But vestments and ornaments of the 
Church were excepted, and whatever else pertained to it. 

The next important branch of law is that concerning 
measures. These necessary helps to social life and business 
are carefully defined, and range from the barleycorn (three to 
an inch) up to a mile, which appears to have been equivalent 
to three miles and six furlongs under our present system. 
The principal land-measure was the erw, which seems to 
have contained about the same area as our English acre. 
Four erws constituted a tyddyn, or tenement; 12,800 erws 
formed the territorial division called a ‘ cymwd,’ and about 
double that number, a cantrev. 

A considerable number of clauses are next devoted to the 
functions of the various officials to whom the practical work 
of administration seems to have been chiefly entrusted— 
namely, the canghellor (a superior district officer), the maer, 
and the land-maer. The two former were to regulate their 
districts and form the courts, and each of these officers had 
a limited jurisdiction over certain plaints. Besides these 
jurisdictions, the functions and powers of the professional 
judge are also described. This high office will be referred 
to again ; suffice it to say here that very powerful guarantees 
were taken against an unjust use of the judicial authority. 








* According to an earlier law of the Church, the eldest son born in 
wedlock was alone to inherit real property, but the law of Howel 
abolished this law of primogeniture. 
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Next comes the law relating to murder. In cases of poison- 
ing the punishment might be capital, by hanging. And in 
another place it is enacted that ‘no one is to be killed on 
‘ account of another but a murderer.’ But enactments regu- 
lating the fines for homicide are numerous and minute, 
which were to be paid partly by the murderer and partly 
by his relatives, and payment might be enforced on pain of 
banishment and exile. The penalty, if paid, was to be 
divided between the lord whose duty it was to obtain it, 
who took one-third, and the family of the murdered person, 
who received the rest. In the Dimetian code it was enacted 
that whoever should commit treason against his lord was to 
forfeit his patrimony ; and, if convicted, should be liable to be 
hanged. But, though there are a few exceptions, the penal- 
ties for crimes are for the most part pecuniary, and the whole 
spirit of the code is the very opposite of Draconian. The 
criminal law with respect to theft is extremely curious. 
The owner alone was authorised to prosecute, and if he 
could only support the charge by his own uncorroborated 
oath, the counter-oath of the accused was deemed sufficient 
to clear him. 

The law relating to the finding of property is laid down 
with much minuteness, but some obscurity of terms. Those 
who were guilty of arson and the accessories before and 
after the fact were regarded as criminals; but, strange to 
say, they seem to have been merely liable on conviction to 
make good all the damage they had caused. 

The Venedotian code next passes from the criminal law to 
the ordinances connected with the curious institution or 
practice of ‘ co-tillage.’ 

The quantity recognised by the law as the subject of co- 
tillage was 12 erws, or about 12 acres. That the system was 
regarded as of great importance is proved by two triads in 
the ‘ Welsh Laws’ which refer to it in these words: ‘ Three 
‘ mutual ties of a social state and three things without which 
‘there is no country nor a community: common language, 
‘common judicature, and co-tillage land; without these a 
‘ country cannot support itself in peace and social union.’ 
In a very poor and mountainous country it was vital to the 
people that grain should be produced in sufficient quantities, 
and this could only be done by the plough and harrow. 
Co-tillage (which is elsewhere called one of the immunities 
of a free Cymro) must have been an arrangement by which 
the expense of horses or oxen for husbandry was to be borne 
jointly by parties, duly authorised and associated by the 
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officers of the townships. For it is laid down in the Gwen- 
tian code that none of the inferior members of a township is 
to plough ‘until each one of that “Trev” or Vill shall obtain 
‘ co-tillage.’* It is interesting to compare the system as 
described in Howel’s codes with the opinions of the learned 
Dr. Mommsen in the first part of his ‘ History of Rome.’ He 
says that in the earliest times every Italian village or clan- 
household had its own clan-lands, which were managed on 
the principle of joint possession and co-tillage, and that the 
system did not originate in Rome, but was a primitive insti- 
tution. There was, he says, an intimate connexion between 
the system of co-tillage and the clannish form of society, 
and that there was a system of joint tillage in ancient 
Germany as well as in Italy. It is believed on good evidence 
that the Celtic nations are one of the groups of the great 
Aryan family which migrated from the East to our Western 
lands, and the co-tillage of the Cymry may well be one of 
the institutions which in common with the settlers in Italy 
and Germany they brought with them from the East. 

The last important head of law in the Venedotian code is 
that which relates to the right of distraining animals trespass- 
ing and, as we now say, ‘damage feasant.’ It is defined 
and treated with great minuteness, and was, no doubt, even 
of more importance at a time when enclosures were rare 
than it is at present. A high feeling of justice evidently 
animated the lawgiver. The mode of detention of the tres- 
passing and impounded animals was to be humane and 
merciful. 

These are the leading branches of the law which are 
treated of in the code of North Wales. A large portion of 
it is devoted to the appraisement of every article or creature 
in the possession of a Cymro from a pound to a farthing. 
If the value of the coins mentioned in the valuation-lists 
could be actually ascertained, we should know the customary 
price of almost every article in common use among the 
Cymry. The list is long and comprises some hundreds of 
living and dead things, such as shirts, rugs, harrows, swords, 
trunk-hose, wadded boots, throw-board tables, anvils, saws, 
harps, chickens (one farthing), fish-nets, and also the 
amount of compensation for wounds. Some political and 
miscellaneous enactments are also found in this code, but 
they are better developed in the two other codes and in the 








* This evidently refers to some kind of license issued by authority. 
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miscellaneous ‘ Welsh Laws,’ and they will be referred to in 
considering these collections. 

It has been already mentioned that besides the three 
codes of North, South, and South-East Wales there are 
many other laws and legal maxims entitled ‘Welsh Laws.’ 
The fourth portion of the whole work contains anomalous 
enactments under that title. This vast miscellaneous col- 
lection is of later date than the codes. 

Even a slight analysis would occupy too much space. 
But a selection of some of the items in the index will give 
an idea of the variety and multiplicity of the enactments, 
and of the wealth of the old common law of the British 
people. In it will be found the words Abbot, accessary, 
adultery, advocate, affiliation, agreement, alien, arts, as- 
sault, bard, bees, birds, bishop, bondmen, cantref or town- 
ship, causes of civil action, church, clergy, court, debt, duel, 
equity, evidence, graduates, heir, highway, fishing, kin and 
descent, land, minors, negligence, pleaders, raith (or com- 
purgators), sanctuary, sea, shipwreck, tumult, warranty, 
widow, wife, &e. These and hundreds of other important 
words are more or less explained in the text. 

It is now proposed to give a slight sketch of the political 
institutions of old Wales, so far as they can be discovered, in a 
vast number of enactments and triads. The principal insti- 
tution was a species of limited monarchy, and the powers 
and functions of the king or chief are defined in numerous 
passages. He was to be surrounded constantly by a royal 
retinue, a chaplain, and a professional judge. He was com- 
mander in chief of the local militia, which he was empowered 
to assemble within his own frontiers whenever he thought 
proper todo so. His royal residence was the seat of a court 
of justice. His expenditure was supplied by a species of 
land tax rendered partly in food and partly in money, and by 
dues received from ecclesiastical lands. In him was vested 
the right to appuint the chief judges of the land. He was 
paramount over the great earls of Caerleon, Dynevaur and 
Mathraval, and heir general of property to which no good 
title could be made. The right of coinage was also vested 
in the king, and extensive rights of chase. Above all, he 
had a limited power of legislation, with the assent of the 
free people of the country. It is interesting to find that 
the real basis of the binding force of the laws of those 
Celtic mountaineers was the consensus of the people and their 
king. The free inhabitants seem to have been convened 
pro re natd by the sound of trumpets, under the elders and 
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chiefs of kindred, for the purposes of enacting or altering 
the laws, for harvest operations, and for war. There are 
some very interesting passages in the ‘ Welsh Laws’ which 
relate to the great conventions of the people, namely, the 
Session of the Bards, the Session of the Country and Com- 
monwealth, and the Session of ‘federate support’ to effect 
whatever might be necessary as to the improvement of the 
laws.* A sentence referring to the general government thus 
summarises the position of an ancient Celtic king. ‘A 
‘ sovereign Prince or ruler of paramount right is the oldest 
‘in possessive title of the Princes of a federate community, 
‘and he is to raise the mighty agitation, and his word 
‘is superior to every other word in the agitation of the 
‘ country.’ 

In the next place we find frequent references to great per- 
sonages whose title Arglwydd is translated by ‘ Lord.’ 
How the jurisdiction of these men of rank was defined in 
practice it is not easy to discover. Their powers and func- 
tions and privileges were many and various. They appointed 
local judges, and were responsible for the competency of 
their appointees. They had their official seats and prece- 
dence in courts of justice, and they seem to have had the 
power of initiating prosecutions for certain offences, and of 
banishing some convicts. And the curious right and duty 
belonged to these high officials of appointing advocates to 
support the claims of women, foreigners, and stammerers in 
claims preferred by them in the courts. Some kind of fealty 
or allegiance was due to them from the free Cymry; for it 
was enacted in the code of South Wales that whoever should 
be guilty of treason or of waylaying a lord should forfeit 
his entire patrimony. They were entitled to a payment of 
one pound yearly from every chief of kindred within 
their jurisdiction, and to smaller amounts from individual 
freemen. 

The next lay person in rank was the chief of kindred or 
clan, called ‘Pen-cenedl.’? This institution was, doubtless, 
a branch of the tribal system, which was based upon the idea 
of an aggregate of families supposed to be kindred under 





* And in another place this session is spoken of as having priority 
of rank even over that of the Bards, in respect of its action ‘ through 
the sense and energy of a kindred for regulating and establishing the 
rights, protection and defence of country and federate country, and 
of associated kindreds, for the making, improving, and consolidating 
law and social union.’ 
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the rule of a chief. In Wales the ‘ Cenedl,’ or tribe or clan 
or kindred, consisted of free Welshmen, all connected by 
blood, having their homesteads scattered about their district 
as they were found by Giraldus Cambrensis. The chief was 
secured and protected in his position by many laws and 
customs. He had the patronage of all offices among the 
kindred. In cases of alleged injustice by the king or his 
judges, the chief of kindred was empowered to convene a 
meeting to deliberate and seek redress. He was to be the 
oldest efficient man in the kindred to the ninth descent. 
Thus, in the language of the ‘Welsh Laws,’ there were 
‘three kingships (Breninaeth), namely, a Prince as supreme 
‘ruler, the presiding Lord ef a territory, and a Chief of 
‘kindred, as a guide and mutual protection among his 
‘kindred.’ There were some inferior officers, such as the 
eanghellor, who heard certain small plaints between the in- 
ferior population and the maer or bailiff. But the three 
great offices which have been described and the conven- 
tions of the freemen formed the backbone of the Welsh 
constitution. 

The judicial system was an important feature in ancient 
Wales. There was the Supreme Court or King’s Bench, in 
which judges nominated by the king presided, with or with- 
out his presence. 

It seems to have been itinerant, following the royal resi- 
dences like the corresponding High Court in Norman 
England. The lords also, and the abbots and bishops, held 
courts by the law of the land. The descriptions of the moral 
and mental qualifications of a judge to be found in King 
Howel’s codes are, probably, the most perfect and beautiful 
that are to be found in any language. The judge, it is 
said, must have ‘a knowledge of the laws, of the customs 
‘ of the country, and of the circumstances of his time, and 
‘ their consequences.’ He is to be ‘ reflective, in order that 
‘he may discover the truth by the natural energy of his 
‘own mind, he must be inquisitive that he may discover 
‘ truth through others and in other ways, he must be gifted 
‘ with subtlety of intellect that he may detect any sophis- 
‘ tries that may be put forward.’ The whole passage from 
which these are extracts is too long for quotation, but it is 
so full of noble sentiments that every English lawyer would 
be astonished and delighted at finding them in such ancient 
Celtic literature. Even the forms of pleadings are some- 
times quoted, and there is a strong resemblance in them 
to the declarations of modern special pleaders. Thus a 
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freeman complained, ‘that one John, son of Llewelyn, on 
‘ Monday after the Feast of St. Michael, took and led away 
‘a black horse the property of the plaintiff, at the Cymwd 
‘of Is Aled surreptitiously, of the value of 10 shillings of 
‘current money, to wit, by leading it in a halter of black 
‘hair, by the strength of his right hand, and made use 
‘of it, which taking I would not have had occur for ten 
‘ shillings, and if the said John is so wilful as to deny it, 
‘God and Twelve to his having done so.’ In cases of some 
moment the judges heard the advocates alternately until 
their pleadings were concluded, and both parties were willing 
that the judgment should be given. The presiding judge 
seems to have summed up the evidence before leaving the 
court to consider the decision, and the following excellent 
advice to the judges is embodied in the law code. ‘The 
‘foreman of the judges is to sum up patiently, for example, 
‘this was said by thee, and that was said by thee’ (turning 
to the parties), ‘and he should judge mercifully, that is, 
‘delay to decide as long as he can, and seek to reconcile 
‘them.’ The laws of evidence in some respects resembled 
ourown. For instance, hearsay evidence was not generally 
admissible, a rule which, with its exceptions, is the principal 
ingredient in the English law of evidence at this day. 
Again, by the laws of King Howel, a husband was not 
allowed to give evidence against his wife, nor the wife against 
the husband, a rule founded upon the peculiar and confi- 
dential relation of married persons, and (except in cases of 
personal injury committed by one of them upon the other) 
is in force in England at the present time. In short, the 
examination of the legal portions of King Howel’s codes 
will bring under the student’s eye numerous passages of the 
greatest interest, and it would be important to compare the 
judicial procedure of the Celts in Wales with the Brehon 
laws, which obtained among the Irish Celtic population, and 
are now being edited under the title of ‘ Ancient Laws and 
‘ Institutes of Ireland.’ 

Passing now from the law courts to the Church, there is 
much evidence that, in some sense, the Church was esta- 
blished in ancient Wales. For instance, it is recited in the 
preamble to the South Wales code that nothing was in- 
tended to be written into the code that was in opposition to 
the laws of the Church. Whenever a church was consecrated 
in a village of rustic labourers, the permission of the king 
being duly obtained, a man of that vill or trev, who was a 
‘teaog’ (that is, a kind of villein or inferior class of labourer 
VOL. CLXV. NO. CCCXXXVII. G 
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without political rights) in the morning, became a free 
Cymry that very night. So a candidate for orders, the son 
of a teaog, became free on the night of receiving the tonsure. 
Abbots and bishops had the royal privilege of hearing plaints 
and pleas among the lay people. To a gift of land bya 
proprietor for the endowment of a church the consent of the 
lord of the district was essential. All habitations were 
expected to have two footpaths, one to church and one to 
water. The king bound himself to maintain the privileges 
of the ‘Crosiers’ (that is, the bishops) of the kingdom. 
Seven claims of the Church were recognised in the courts, 
one of which was a claim to tithes, and if anyone was guilty 
of a breach of Church vows, the breaker was incapacitated 
from being a witness, and outlawed, until he obtained the 
bishop’s pardon for his sin. Brawling within consecrated 
precincts was made punishable by law. ‘These relations 
between the Church and the civil authorities appear to 
warrant the belief that the Catholic Church was at that time 
established in Wales as the Anglican Church is now. 

As to the constitution of the society, it seems pretty clear 
that tribal blood was the principal element. The free Welsh 
of the pure blood were the governing race, and these 
Uchelwyrs, or high-men, were said to be united by the three 
bonds of ‘common defence, common law, and common 
‘tillage.’ The tenure of the lands held by these tribal 
gentry was, (1) the render of a gwesta or food-rent to the 
chief of kindred ; (2) the liability to serve in the militia; 
(3) to aid in building the king’s castles; (4) to contribute 
towards the marriage portion of a king’s daughter; and 
lastly, to pay some kind of heriot, or death duty. The 
Welsh system was not a manorial one like that on the other 
side of the river Wye. It was rather a tribal system of 
clustered homesteads grouped together for the purpose of 
paying the food-rents, and the discharge of other public 
duties and jurisdictions, and was distinguishable from a viil 
or township. Professor Seebohm is of opinion that if there 
was any resemblance to the Saxon system, it was to be 
found in the trevs or vills of the ‘taeogs’ and the ‘ aillts,’ 
that is, the agricultural and alien population who settled on 
the lands of the chiefs. The thoroughbred Welsh held 
‘family land’ (tir gwelyawg), while the other class held 
‘castle land’ or ‘bond land,’ sometimes called ‘ register 
‘land’ (tir cyfrif). The taeogs and aillts had not the tribal 
blood in their veins, and consequently possessed no rights of 
kindred. Nevertheless they were not slaves, and among 
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themselves a remarkable principle of equality governed every- 
thing. Below these two classes of the inhabitants there 
were manifestly some slaves, but who they were and whence 
they came is by no means clear. It is useful to compare this 
Celtic system with that of other peoples in the early stages of 
association. The idea of the family, the growth of a family 
into a clan, and of a clan into a tribe or kindred, and the 
preservation and privilege of the true blood, was the key- 
stone of the Roman State. The king was the natural head 
of the nation, as holding by inheritance the place which had 
once been held by the father of the family from which the 
nation had sprung. Every citizen was deemed to be related 
to every other citizen. These were the burgesses, the citi- 
zens of the blue blood. Then came the plebeians, who, like 
the ‘aillts’ of Wales, were inferior employés, hangers on 
from beyond the frontier; and below them the slaves. The 
constitution and society of Athens and some other old Greek 
states comprised similar elements. In them we find the 
high gentry, the ‘ Uchelwrs’ of Wales ; the privileged classes 
of the old stock and lineage, but also the casuals, or aliens, 
called pérocxor, chiefly traders and settlers, who were received 
into the State without allowing them to break down the old 
clans. Again, at the base of the society were the slaves. 
Indeed, the most learned students tell us that the notion of 
the family leading up to clan and tribe was the leading 
social fact of all the peoples of the Aryan stock. Sir Henry 
Maine’s description of the Indian village communities bears 
a strong resemblance to those of the Celts. He says that at 
the outset they seem to be associations of kinsmen united by 
the belief in a common lineage. The end for which it 
existed was the tillage of the soil.. Below the families de- 
scended from the originators of the settlement there were 
others, distributed into well-defined groups. ‘Clan society,’ 
he adds, ‘is also in Europe the Celtic form of the family 
‘ organisation of society.’ Nowhere, perhaps, is that Celtic 
form to be found so minutely portrayed as in the codes of 
Howel the Good, from which the certainty is derived that at 
that epoch the society of Wales consisted of the lords, the 
chiefs of kindred, the thoroughbred tribesmen, the taeogs, 
and the slaves; a society which had, no doubt, been in- 
fluenced in some respects by the centuries of Roman rule, 
and also by the Christian Church. 

The next topic is the division of the territory in the time 
of King Howel. In the north the ‘ maenol’ seems to have 
been the unit, but in the southern parts the ‘ trev’ was the 
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unit, and was a little larger than the maenol. Tae trev 
contained two hundred and fifty-six erws, fifty-two trevs 
constituted a ‘cymwd,’ and two cymwds usually formed a 
‘ cantrev,’ and the united cantrevs made the state. It seems 
strange that the trev, which, as we have seen, was the ‘ vill’ 
of the secondary population not having tribal blood, should 
have formed the unit of the territorial divisions. The ex- 
planation may be found in the probability that these formal 
divisions were settled long after Wales had been dotted with 
these little agricultural settlements of a mixed population, 
and after some method of territorial taxation had become 
necessary to the State. 

Lastly, the system of land tenure must not be unnoticed. How 
the original tribal or clan lands had been partitioned and oc- 
cupied there is no mention in the codes. Butfrom them we 
learn the fact that the institution of private property did 
exist, as well as land held in common and cultivated on the 
system of ‘co-tillage.’ The lands of the tribal freemen 
descended from the father to all the sons as co or joint 
tenants, or tenants in common. That land could not be 
alienated or leased without the consent of the local lord. 
As between the brothers there was equality of possession, 
and when they were all deceased a redivision took place, if 
it was desired, on such a basis that equality was secured 
between the first cousins, and after they died the same 
operation took place with respect to the second cousins. 
Beyond these, it seems that no one could claim equality of 
possession, nor is it clear how the ‘parcellement’ was 
arranged after that generation. The ultimate ownership 
was in the king, as it is in England now, and if an owner 
died without heirs direct, and had no tribal kinsman within the 
degree of second cousins, the land reverted to the ‘ Pen-cenedl,’ 
or chief of the clan. There was also a testamentary power 
by which an estate could be disposed of to the exclusion 
of sons. By these and, perhaps, other customs the exces- 
sive partition of the tribal lands was checked. From the 
lands of the freemen of the true blood a kind of fealty rent 
was claimed and rendered to the lord. It was called 
‘tunc,’ and was not due from the register lands of the 
‘taeogs ’—who seem to have resembled the Saxon churls 
and Norman villeins—but only from the family lands. 

The laws and customs which have been mentioned may 
suffice to show that the volume which contains them is calcu- 
lated to throw a strong light upon a period supposed by our 
historians to be almost lost in obscurity. ‘ No time,’ said 
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Professor Freeman, ‘in European annals opens a wider field 
‘ of conjecture than the years when Britain had ceased to 
‘be Roman, and had not begun to be English—there is no 
‘time when the recovery of a single detail is so thoroughly 
‘hopeless.’ And yet he says again, ‘ Wales has a far better 
‘claim to be looked upon as a sample of Britain before the 
‘coming of the English than Brittany has to be looked on 
‘as a sample of Gaul before the coming of the Franks.’ 
If that learned historian had been aware that King Howel’s 
codes display the political and social life of a portion of the 
old British people in the minutest detail, he would have 
modified these passages. If he should ever read these lines, 
he will probably hasten to gauge the historical value of the 
laws and institutes now so accessible in the fine translation to 
be found in our great national libraries, and turn them to the 
best account. It is in the hope that he, and such as he, may 
be induced to turn upon that volume the light of historical 
genius that this article is written. There are more than 
1,000 pages in the book, and whoever will turn them over 
with care cannot possibly fail to perceive that there are 
strong points of similarity between the maxims of the early 
British and our later declaratory Acts and Charters. The 
coincidences are many and palpable. How they are to be 
accounted for is a matter of historical investigation not yet 
accomplished. Thus, for example, the privileges and immu- 
nities of the Catholic Church are enumerated and confirmed in 
very similar language, and no less than one hundred and forty 
bishops, abbots, and priests, were invited by King Howel to take 
part in the great legislative assembly at the ‘ White House.’ 
Again, military service was attached by the laws of Wales 
to the proprietorship of the tribal lands of the Cymry, and 
every tenant was obliged to go into some kind of camp- 
training once a year, and that liability was regulated by law and 
was not subject to the king’s caprice. Nor could any burden 
be imposed upon the inhabitants of cities except such as 
their franchises would allow. There were to be no legal 
markets except franchise markets in corporate towns, a rule 
which was probably derived from the Roman civil law. 
Again, the concession extracted from King John in these 
words, ‘ We will sell justice to no man, we will deny justice 
‘to no man, we will not delay right or justice,’ might almost 
have been formulated from numerous passages scattered 
about in the Welsh laws. The great men of earlier genera- 
tions from whom King Howel must have drawn his inspira- 
tions had evidently been imbued with the true principles of 
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judicature and legal process. The High Courts of Wales 
were to be opened twice a year, from January 9 to February 9, 
and from May 9 to August 9. There were settled rules of 
procedure. The place was to be well known, and the day of 
meeting for trial to be announced. It was laid down that 
there were three indispensable persons in a legal court, 
‘a lord to organise it, a scholar to record the proceedings, 
‘and a judge to give sentence.’ And this curious rule was 
also Jaid down that there should be no delay in the determi- 
nation of causes except for one reason, namely, when the judge 
(who probably could not take notes) should be unable to recol- 
lect the evidence sufficiently to enable him to give judgement 
there and then. The injunctions to the judges with respect to 
impartiality are solemn and emphatic. ‘ Listen, thou judge,’ 
said the lawgiver, ‘ let not the worth of a coin weigh with 
‘thee mere than thy God; judge not wrongly for value, 
‘ but judge righteously for the sake of God.’ The govern- 
ment and institutions of those tribes, mingled as they were 
with many grotesque ‘incidents, seem to be thoroughly 
imbued with ideas of liberty, justice, and personal security, 
so far as the patrician people of the true tribal blood were 
concerned. Each true tribesman inherited the right to five 
acres, or thereabouts, of the national lands. Barbarous 
punishments are nowhere mentioned, and those of burning 
and hanging are only annexed to the crime of murder by 
poison. Nor is there any trace of criminal prosecutions for 
serious offences apart from the popular action of the Rhaith, 
a system analogous to that of the Saxon compurgators. 
Trial by jury, as now practised, did not exist in the time 
either of King Howel or King Alfred. It was, however, a 
natural development and sequence of the rudimentary and 
popular modes of trial in use among the tribal Welsh and 
the invading Germans. And in Welsh law we also come 
upon the peculiar function of the ‘ Henaduriaid,’ or elders. 
These were persons of high standing who assisted in the trial 
of certain classes of causes, and when the king was present 
he selected one of them to sit near him. In suits for the 
recovery of land, it was the duty of the elders to ascertain 
the kin and pedigree of the claimants, and their function of 
acting in such causes upon evidence must have approximated 
to that of a modern jury. 

One of the chief peculiarities of the ‘ Laws and Institutes’ 
is the extraordinary number of administrative details. 
Nothing small or great seems to have escaped the notice of 
the legislator. One cannot but be surprised to learn that 
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in times which are popularly believed to be wholly uncivi- 
lised, it was enacted that a kind of public inspector should 
convoke meetings of the free Welsh, and make inquisitions 
into the diversities of local weights and measures! Inci- 
dentally, in connexion with the legal valuation of skins and 
furs, we learn that the beaver, the roebuck, the marten, and 
the wolf were to be found in Wales in the tenth century. 
The value of the beaver’s fur was fixed at 120 ceiniog, which 
is translated by the word penny, but as no coins have been 
found which can be attributed to Welsh princes, the ceiniog 
may have been the Welsh term for a coin of the value of the 
denarius, in which case the value of the beaver’s fur must 
be much increased. The growth of flax was the subject of 
legal regulations. There are several passages in which the 
value of the hackle, or instrument for separating the coarse 
parts, is stated. There are also some amusing rules for the 
protection of the precious plant, as, for instance, if a cat 
were caught mousing in flax, the damage done by her might 
be recovered from her owner, and if a cock or hen were found 
in a ‘flax garden’ they might be captured and detained. 
The eagle, the crane, the heron, and the raven were tosome 
extent ‘preserved’ by law. The arts and sciences were 
encouraged by the government, such, at least, as were 
known and practised in those early days. We are told 
that there were three supports of science and art, namely, 
(1) iastruction imparted by teachers privileged or licensed to 
instruct; (2) special immunities for those who attained skill; 
and (3) rewards established by law for the skilled execution 
by men of science and artists of works undertaken by them 
under contracts. In our days we hear complaints of ‘ grand- 
motherly ’ legislation, and too much of central government. 
But a perusal of King Howel’s work will show that govern- 
ment and law pervaded the ancient British State from the 
highest to the lowest departments of life. Hunting, forest 
trees, iron mines, and even the fire of the village bath, are the 
subjects of regulation! and though the British legislators 
made the hunting of some wild animals, fishing, the use of 
the ‘ mast’ forests,* and iron mines free to the Cymry of the 
tribal blood, it was all under State inspection. Suffice it to 
add that in this immense collection of early British laws and 
customs scarcely any incident of social life is unnoticed. It 
concerned a society partly pastoral and partly agricultural, 
forced by degrees into narrow territorial limits, into which 





* Oak, beech, and other forest trees. 
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the people had brought with them the laws and customs of 
a far wider area. 

In the Latin compendium of the ‘Laws and Institutes’ 
which forms the last portion of the volume, there are twenty- 
three rude illustrations of various official costumes and cha- 
racters, and of birds and animals mentioned in the text. 
These are of later date than the codes themselves, but they 
are curious specimens of the rude drawing of the time, and 
the editor did well to reproduce them in facsimile. 

The foregoing sketch is incomplete, but enough, per- 
haps, has been done to convince any student of early 
English history that a rich mine of information is lying 
almost unread and unnoticed in the large folio volume con- 
taining the ‘ Ancient Institutes and Laws’ of the Cymry. It 
is true that there is much in it that is trivial, coarse, and of 
little value. But there is also much of the deepest interest 
not only to the Welsh people, the lineal descendants of the 
tribes over which King Howel ruled, but also to the English. 
It is hoped that the brief notice contained in these pages 
may incite some students of history to examine the volume 
(unfortunately too scarce) for themselves, and do more 
justice to Howel the Good (Hywel Dda), the Celtic king and 
legislator of Wales in the tenth century, than the writer of 
these pages has been able in so short an article to render. 


Art. IV.—1. Hobbes. By Prof. G. C. Ropertson. (Black- 
wood’s Philosophical Classics, 1886.) 


2. Hobbes’s Works. Collected edition, Latin and English, in 
16 vols. (1839-1845). By Sir W. MoLeswortu. 


3. Life of Mr. T. H. of Malmesburie. Printed in ‘ Letters, Xc., 
‘and Lives of Eminent Men’ in 1813 from Aubrey’s papers 
in the Bodleian Library and Ashmolean Museum. 


P[ HERE exists a remarkable contrast, which has probably 

been often noticed, between the historical fortune of 
Hobbes’s speculations and the special character of those 
speculations themselves. He has been claimed by thinkers 
who believe themselves following in his footsteps as a radical 
freethinker, while in himself he was especially conservative 
and reactionary. The stoutest advocate of the irresponsible 
and inviolable authority of an absolute sovereign has been 
accepted asa prototype by those whose interest it was to 
advance the claims of democratic equality. It was James 
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Mill who began this remarkable reverence for a man whose 
conclusions, at all events in a political sphere, were diametri- 
cally opposed to his own; and he was followed by Austin 
and Grote. Sir W. Molesworth, in his magnificent edition 
of Hobbes’s works, both English and Latin, tells us that Grote 
first suggested the undertaking ; in order, seemingly, to 
secure by an accessible edition greater effect for doctrines 
which their author intended as a panacea for projects of re- 
volutionary reform. No more curious homage has ever been 
rendered to a man by his theoretical opponents.* Obvious 
though the contrast may appear, it is, however, more appa- 
rent than real. For of Hobbes, before all others, it may be 
said that his spirit was different from his performance, that 
his political motive was one thing, and his intellectual 
temper and genius quite another. There can be no question 
that the native bent of his mind was radical and freethink- 
ing, which is proved, among other evidences, by his lifelong 
struggle with ecclesiastical pretensions, and his heartfelt 
dislike of the Papacy. His philosophy again partook of that 
general revolt against authority on behalf of the individual, 
which characterises all the best thought of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century; he has some points in connexion with 
Bacon and many with Descartes and Locke, and he carried 
on the war with scholasticism in the interests of a mechanical 
and atomistic system which is the philosophic mark of 
advanced heterodoxy. However much Hobbes may have 

imposed on some of his later critics, he assuredly did not 
deceive his contemporaries, who were never weary of calling 
him materialist, agnostic, and atheist. Even in the political 
theory which contains the conservative element of his creed, 
the conclusions do not follow from the premisses with that 
logical rigour which would prevent them from being inter- 
preted i in a wholly different light. The strong and autocratic 
government which it is his desire in the ‘Leviathan’ to 
see firmly established, however absolute it may be, is yet 
shown to have sprung from something like popular choice, 
and that which has made can also unmake. From his own 
premisses a different conclusion might be drawn, as we can 
see by the political speculations of both Locke and Rousseau, 


* “Georgio Grote—et quod precipue laudi est, pro «quali univer- 
‘sorum civium libertate adversus optimatium dominatum propugnatori 
c 


‘acerrimo et constantissimo,—Dedication in Molesworth’s edition, 
vol. i. 
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the first of whom proved the right of the people to change 
their choice of sovereign, and the second justified the popular 
obliteration of the ancien régime. Indeed, Hobbes’s own 
practice dealt a blow at his theory, for he found it not incon- 
sistent with his principles to live under the protection of 
Cromwell and the Parliament. The complexion of his 
political theory was in reality due to his personal feelings, 
which were both timorous and worldly. Personal security 
is therefore the aim of those who established an ‘ imperium,’ 
not self-realisation or a desire for progressive welfare; and 
Hobbes affords an instance—almost a melancholy instance— 
of the extent to which political necessities and the accidents 
of personal disposition can interfere in the logical evolution 
of a philosophical system. He was a radical in the garb of 
a conservative, a freethinker enlisted in the service of 
reaction. 

The personality of Hobbes was neither pleasing nor 
attractive. He was prematurely born, owing to the fright 
his mother experienced at the news of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. 

‘Atque metum tantum concepit tunc mea mater, 
Ut pareret geminos, meque Metumque simul. 

Hinc est, ut credo, patrios quod abominor hostes, 
Pacem amo cum Musis, et faciles socios ’— 


is his own account of the affair.* It is doubtful, however, 
whether Hobbes is right in saying that he is devoted to 
peace and agreeable companionship; a more vain and com- 
bative person rarely existed. In his youth, Aubrey f tells 
us, he was ‘ unhealthy, and of an ill complexion (yellowish). 
‘From forty he grew healthier, and then he had a fresh, 
‘ruddy complexion. His head was of a mallet form. His 
* face was not very great—ample forehead, yellowish reddish 
‘ whiskers, which naturally turned up, below he was shaved 
* close, except a little tip under his lip; not but that nature 
‘ would have afforded him a venerable beard, but being mostly 
‘ of a cheerful and pleasant humour, he affected not at all 
‘ austerity and gravity and to look severe.’ His portraits (in 
the National Portrait Gallery and in the rooms of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House) give the appearance of a some- 
what stern, but not unhandsome man. Far more unpleasing 
pictures than that of Aubrey are, however, to be found in the 





* © Vita carmine expressa.’ Molesw. vol. i. p. 1xxxvi. 
+ Life of Mr. J. H. of Malmesburie. Letters, &c., of Aubrey, 
vol. ii. 
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writings of Hobbes’s contemporaries.* He seems indeed to 
have been the terror of his age. 


‘ Here lies Tom Hobbes, the Bugbear of the Nation, 
Whose death hath frightened Atheism out of fashion,’ 


was a scurrilous epitaph composed for him. Amongst the 
crowd of pamphlets, sermons, treatises aimed at his doctrines, 
there was an ingenious little book written by Thomas 
Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, which ap- 
peared in 1670, and was entitled ‘ The Creed of Mr. Hobbes, 
‘examined in a feigned conference between him and a student 
‘in divinity.’ It proves, as well as any other, the general 
opinions held about the philosopher. 


‘You have been represented to the world,’ says the student to Mr. 
Hobbes, whom he meets at Buxton-well,f ‘ as a person very inconver- 
sible, and as an imperious Dictator of the principles of vice, and im- 
patient of all dispute and contradiction. It hath been said that you 
will be very angry with all men that will not presently submit to your 
Dictates ; and that for advancing the reputation of your own skill, you 
care not what unworthy reflexions you cast on others. Monsieur 
Descartes hath written it to your confidant Mersennus, and it is now 
published to all the world, “‘ That he esteemed it the better for himselt 
“ that he had not any commerce with you (je juge que le meilleur est 
“ que je n’aye point du tout de commerce avec luy); as also, that if 
“ you were of such an humour as he imagined, and had such designs 
“ as he believed you had, it would be impossible for him and you to 
“have any communication without becoming enemies.” And your 
great friend, Monsieur Sorbiere, hath accused you of being too dog- 
matical; and hath reported how you were censured for the vanity 
of dogmatising, between his Majesty and himself, in his Majesty’s 
cabinet. You are thought, in dispute, to use the Scripture with 
irreverence.’ 


Tenison cannot, indeed, deny the excellence of his style. 


‘He hath long ago published his errours in Theologie, in the English 
Tongue, insinuating himself by the handsomeness of his style into the 
mindes of such whose Fancie leadeth their judgements; and to say 
truth of an Enemy, he may, with some reason, pretend to Mastery in 
that Language.’ 


Yet he cannot forbear to have a cut at Hobbes’s personal 
timidity. 

‘They (the Student and Mr. Hobbes) were interrupted by the dis- 
turbance arising from a little quarrel, in which some of the ruder 
people in the house were for a short time engaged. At this Mr. 
Hobbes seem’d much concern’d, though he was at some distance from 





* Cf., for instance, Hooke’s description, Boyle’s Works, vi. 486. 
+ The Creed of Mr. Hobbes, p. 5. 
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the persons. For a while he was not composed, but related it once or 
twice as to himself, with a low and careful tone, how Sextus Roscius 
was murdered after Supper by the Balnex Palatine. Of such general 
extent is that remark of Cicero, in relation to Epicurus the Atheist, of 
whom he observed that he of all men dreaded most those things which 
he contemned, Death and the Gods.’ 


The system of Hobbes is then reduced into twelve Articles, 
‘ which sound harshly to those professing Christianity,’ under 
the title of the Hobbist’s creed :— 


‘I believe that God is Almighty Matter; that in him there are three 
Persons, he having been thrice represented on earth ; that it is to be 
decided by the Civil Power whether he created all things else ; that 
Angels are not Incorporeal substances (those words implying a con- 
tradiction) but preternatural impressions on the brain of man; that 
the Soul of Man is the temperament of his Body; that the very 
Liberty of Will, in that Soul, is Physically necessary ; that the prime 
Law of Nature in the Soul of Man is that of temporal Self-Love; that 
the Law of the Civil Sovereign is the only obliging Rule of just and 
unjust ; that the Books of the Old and New Testament are not made 
Canon and Law, but by the Civil Powers ; that whatsoever is written 
in these Books may lawfully be denied even upon Oath (after the laudable 
doctrine and practice of the Gnosticks) in times of persecution when men 
shall be urged by the menaces of Authority; that Hell is a tolerable 
condition of life, for a few years upon earth, to begin at the General 
Resurrection ; and that Heaven isa blessed estate of good men, like 
that of Adam before his fall, beginning at the General Resurrection, to 
be from thenceforth eternal upon earth in the Holy Land.’ * 


There is caricature in all this, but not so extravagant as 
to prevent it from being a fair picture of Hobbes as he ap- 
peared toa contemporary divine. Fortunately, as Samuel 
Johnson had his Boswell and Goethe his Eckermann, so 
Hobbes had an indulgent biographer in Aubrey. 

Hobbes, like an elder philosopher with whose nominalism 
he had something in common, Antisthenes the Cynic, was 
oviabys.t He took nothing away with him from his resi- 
dence at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, except a dislike of the 
Puritans, who were strongly represented owing to the influ- 
ence of Dr. John Wilkinson, and a contempt for academic 
learning, which came out strongly in the controversies of his 
later life. He was forty years of age before he ever saw the 
‘ Elements ’ of Euclid; he was close on fifty before he became 
a philosopher. Although it is true, as Professor Robertson 
remarks, that there are few thinkers who succeeded better 


* Creed of Mr. Hobbes, pp. 7 and 8. 
t Plato, ‘ Soph.’ 251, d. 
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than he did ‘in leaving not unsaid all that was in his mind,’ 
it is hardly fanciful to trace some of his mental peculiarities 
to this late acquisition of culture. Plato remarks in the 
‘Thezetetus,’ * in reference to the same Antisthenes, who came 
so late to Socrates, that it is characteristic of such minds to 
ignore all that they cannot grasp ‘with teeth and hands;’ and 
there can be no doubt that a certain excess of the practical 
instinct and a decided coarseness of mental fibre, combined, 
it is true, with great penetrative insight, marked much of the 
speculations of Hobbes. Deficient in his own nature of 
sympathetic affection, he cannot conceive of the possibility 
of innate altruistic feeling in humanity at large: richly en- 
dowed with logical faculties, he would apply the most 
rigorous logic to the customs and conventionalities of man- 
kind, and is unable to realise the value, for instance, of 
mixed political forms, or the expediency of disguising the 
form of sovereignty. For the same reason he probably has 
the clearest mind and the least ambiguous style of all philo- 
sophers. Grant him his premisses, and the conclusion seems 
inevitable; if humanity is through and through reasonable, 
it looks ‘as if it ought to adopt the standpoint of Hobbism. 
But then humanity is pot wholly reasonable, but largely in- 
fluenced by emotion and sentiment, and the groundwork on 
which the whole superstructure rests is only to be reached 
by the most wholesale elimination of complex sentiments 
and the employment of abstract and unreal hypotheses. 
For the logic and the psychology of Hobbes depend on the 
fiction of a single individual devoid of all those relations to 
his fellows which actually constitute his individuality ; + 
just as his political philosophy depends on the fiction of a 
social contract, which could only be possible to men living 
in a realised society and not in a state of ‘ nature,’ prior to 
such realisation. 

From 1608 to about 1637, we can trace a methodical ad- 
vance in the mental culture of Hobbes. The impulses came 
mainly from foreign travel, for in all some twenty years were 
spent by Hobbes on the Continent. His first work, the 
translation of Thucydides, was published in 1628, though 
written some time previously, and his earliest ambition seems 
to have been to be a scholar, just as his latest efforts, when 
he was quite an old man, were devoted to versions of Homer’s 
‘Odyssey’ and ‘Iliad’ in rhyme. The more special intel- 
lectual training takes place between the years 1628 and 





* Theetet. 155, e. + De Corpore, part ii. 
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1637. First came the discovery of the value of geometrical 
demonstration in 1639, the story of which, as told by Aubrey,* 
is too characteristic to be omitted. ‘ He was forty years old 
‘ before he looked on geometry, which happened accidentally ; 
‘being in a gentleman’s library in —, Euclid’s “ Ele- 
‘ ments” lay open, and it was the forty-seventh proposition, 
‘Lib. I. So he reads the proposition. ‘‘ By G——,” says 
‘he, “ this is impossible!” So he reads the demonstration, 
‘ which referred him back to another, which he also read, 
‘ et sic deinceps, that at last he was demonstratively convinced 
‘of that truth. This made him in love with geometry.’ 
But it was not so much geomeiry in itself with which he fell 
in love, for no part of his theories was more successfully 
attacked by his contemporaries than his geometrical specu- 
lations, but the form of the reasoning and the manner of 
proof. As he says himself in his ‘ Life,’ he was ‘ delectatus 
* methodo illius, non tam ob theoremata illa quam ob artem 
‘ ratiocinandi.? The next and most decisive step was the 
application of the idea of motion to physics. He graphically 
narrates the influence of the idea on his mind, in the ‘ Vita 
* carmine expressa.’ 
‘ Ast ego perpetuo naturam cogito rerum 
Seu rate, seu curru, sive ferebar equo. 
Et mihi visa quidem est toto res unica mundo 
Vera, licet multis falsificata modis— 
Phantasie, nostri soboles cerebri, nihil extra ; 
Partibus internis nil nisi Motus inest. 
Hine est quod physicam quisquis vult discere, motus 
Quid possit, debet perdidicisse prius.’ 

It is thus that Hobbes advances through the idea of 
motion, aided by the geometrical form of reasoning, to the 
gradual evolution of a system of mechanical philosophy. 
Atoms and movement account for all the changing forms of 
the phenomenal world; they also explain sensation, and 
unlock the secrets of intellectual growth. From physics 
and psychology the next step is easy and natural to socio- 
logy. For Hobbes, like the earlier philosophers, and unlike 
the moderns, understood philosophy to mean a systematic 
view of the universe and a consistent explanation of all its 
various departments. Thus he has acatholic purpose before 
his mind, to present in one picture the various provinces of 
human thought as interpreted in accordance with oue method 
and traced in their origin to the same set of principles. 





* Life, p. 604. 
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That philosophy only means psychology and morals, or in 
the last resort metaphysics, is an idea slowly developed 
through the eighteenth century, owing to the victorious 
advances of science. At the end of 1637 Hobbes has a com- 
prehensive plan for future labours. The system is to begin 
with a treatise ‘ De Corpore,’ to continue with the subject 
‘De Homine,’ and to find its consummation in ‘ De Cive.’ 
Nature consists of ‘ bodies,’ and bodies are either inanimate 
or animate, or, again, organised aggregates of living men. 
The whole field is, however, to be traversed with the guiding 
clue of motion as acting on bodies, and according to the 
principles of mechanical atomism—a clue which is to distin- 
guish for ever the modern philosophy from the misty logo- 
machies of Aristotle and the Schoolmen. It is this masterly 
scheme which was thrown out of proportion by the pressing 
circumstances of Hobbes’s life. The Revolution and its 
necessities forced on the publication of the ‘ Leviathan,’ and 
it was not till after fourteen years, when Hobbes was sixty- 
three, that the attempt was made to compose the ‘ De 
‘ Corpore,’ which was originally designed to be the founda- 
tion of the structure. His fame rests principally on the 
‘ Leviathan,’ but the main philosophical thought of Hobbes 
was the application of the idea of motion. Perhaps the 
‘ Leviathan’ itself owes the paradoxical character of some 
of its doctrines to the fact that the original perspective was 
lost in this transposition of the order of topics, and Hobbes, 
by becoming an advocate of absolute sovereignty, throws into 
shadow his ethical egoism and his mechanical materialism. 
His own principles, however stringent and arbitrary, suffered 
him apparently to live under the Protectorate with an easy 
conscience, and with greater freedom than he afterwards 
enjoyed in the time of the Restoration. His last years were 
equally disturbed by the antagonism of the High Church 
party and the bitter controversies with the Savilian pro- 
fessor, Wallis. 

The main points in Hobbes’s political theory, as dis- 
played in the ‘ Leviathan,’ are so well known that no long 
capitulation is necessary. The theory itself rests on a 
series of assumptions, each of which may be contested, and 
culminates in a principle of autocratic supremacy, which the 
developement of peoples and the progressive teaching of 
history seem little likely to endorse. The first assumption 
is the ante-social state, a state of nature which Hobbes 
asserts to be one of universal war, though Rousseau is equally 
positive in maintaining that it is a state of peace. The 
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state of nature is one in which man, minus his historical 
qualities, has free play; and as those historical qualities are 
exactly those which constitute, so far as we have any means 
of knowing, man’s essential nature, his ante-social period is 
one about which it is impossible to argue. Experience and 
the growth of reason (Hobbes, despite his sensationalism, is 
as firm a believer in the power of reason as if he had lived 
in the eighteenth century) bring home the manifold incon- 
veniences of a condition of perpetual war, and suggest certain 
articles of peace, also called laws of nature. The result is a 
second assumption, the formation of a social contract, a 
famous theory, traces of which can be found in the early 
political speculation of the Greeks, and which, despite its 
absolutely unhistorical character, was extensively popular 
amongst Hobbes’s successors. The theory can be disproved 
on lines of both a posteriori and a priori argument; a@ pos- 
teriori, for no records or evidences can be found of the exist- 
ence of such a primitive compact, and even if it existed it 
would rapidly have been dissolved by such phenomena as 
migration of races and foreign conquests; a priori because 
an hypothesis to be scientific must deal with causes and 
conditions which are capable of being reasoned about, and 
we have no right to postulate both the efficient agent and 
the productive agency, the cause and its method of working. 
A third assumption then follows, that men, having formed a 
contract, created or elected an absolute power to secure the 
fulfilment of its conditions. Hobbes, it is true, sometimes 
speaks as if the sovereign could obtain his authority not only 
by institution but by acquisition.* But his language as to 
the devolution of authority belongs more naturally to the 
former process than the latter. It is natural to suppose 
that if men give, they can also take away. But such is not 
the view of Hobbes, who considers that such a transference 
of authority would be a violation of the original compact. 
Why, egain, men having attained to such a pitch of ration- 
ality as to form contractual relations with one another, 
should then proceed to tie their hands and treat themselves 
as though they were no longer rational, but had to be 
violently coerced—why, in short, the sovereignty so formed 
should be absolute, Hobbes never properly explains. For 
the paradoxical character of his speculation centres in this, 
that while citizens have duties to one another, the sovereign 
has no duties towaids them; they formed a contract with 


* Leviathan, ii. 17, end. 
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their fellowmen, but the monarch formed no contract at 
all. It is clear that in this Hobbes manifests too plainly 
his desire ‘ to vindicate the absolute right of a de facto 
monarch; * or, in other words, that the pressure of the 
revolution proved too much for the natural development of 
his thought. Locke and Rousseau, arguing from much the 























































































| same premisses, drew a totally different conclusion. The 
, ‘ generation of the Leviathan, or mortal God’ is not quite 
: so orderly and methodical as Hobbes desired to make it; it 
: would rather appear that he is first assumed to exist, and 
: then a highly imaginative account is given of his origin. It 
, is clear, as Professor Green remarks, that the ‘ jus civile’ 
d cannot itself belong to the sovereign, who enables individuals 
» to exercise it. The only right which can belong to the 
1 sovereign is the ‘ jus naturale’ (defined ‘ Leviathan’ i. 14), 
< consisting in the superiority of his power, and this right 
. must be measured by the inability of the subjects to resist. 
t If they can resist, the right has disappeared. Nor did 
. Hobbes himself fail speedily to endorse this argument by 
“i returning to England from France, when the Protectorate 
d was established, and treating the triumph of ‘ the rebels’ as 
d an accomplished fact. 
d Whilst these sheets are passing through the press we 
- meet with some passages in the ‘ Nicholas Papers,’ recently 
y4 published by the Camden Society, which curiously illustrate 
* this rapid transition of Hobbes from monarchy to the com- 
os monwealth. The ‘ Leviathan’ was published in Paris, 
ly where Hobbes had resided for several years, early in 1651. 
to Hobbes appears to have gone to the Hague to present a 
vw copy of his book to Charles II., which the King refused to 
= accept. Upon this Sir Edward Nicholas writes to Sir Ed- 
or ward Hyde— 
ice ‘All honest men here who are lovers of monarchy are very glad 
ct. that the K. hath at length banisht his court that father of atheists 
me Mr. Hobbes, who it is said hath rendered all the Queen’s court and 
very many of the D. of York’s family atheists, and if he had been 
a suffered would have done his best to poison the K.’s court.’ 
be And shortly after— 
ned ‘I hear Lord Perey is much concerned in the forbidding Hobbes to 
For come to court, and says it was you and other episcopal men that were 
his, the cause of it. But I hear that Wat Montagu and other Papists (to 
ion the shame of the true Protestants) were the chief cause that that great 
ith atheist was sent away. And I may tell you some say that the Marq. 











* Cf. Green’s ‘ Philosophical Works,’ vol. ii. p. 369. 
VOL. CLXV. NO, CCCXXXVII. KE 
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of Ormonde was very slow in signifying the King’s command to Hobbes 
to forbear coming to court, which I am confident is not true, though 
several persons affirm it.’ 


Be this as it may, Hobbes, being thus pressed, returned to 
England, though it is inaccurate to say that he fled from 
the Hague, and he found in London a government quite as 
much to his taste and much more absolute than that of a 
fugitive sovereign. A month later Nicholas writes to Lord 
Hatton— 


‘Mr. Hobbes is in London, much caressed, as one that hath by his 
writings justified the reasonableness and righteousness i their arms and 
actions.’ 


The ethical views of Hobbes are vitiated by assumptions 
and fallacies, as remarkable as those we have met with in 
his political theory. A fictitious appearance of clearness 
and logical rigour is gained by excluding from the scheme 
all but a few elementary principles, and by disregarding or 
refusing to admit complexity of constitutive elements. Man’s 
actions, it is clear, are motived in countless different ways; 
but Hobbes will only allow of a single motive. Will would 
appear to be something distinct from desire, or at least to 
have relations with desire so intricate as to require careful 


analysis to disentangle, but with Hobbes it is only ‘the 
‘ last appetite in deliberating.’ There are, in the last resort, 
elements of character—a sphere of personality and con- 
sciousness—which do not appear to be exhausted by an 


enumeration of ‘feelings,’ and which are involved in what 


we mean by self-determination; but the psychology of 
Hobbes is too superficial to come in sight of them. The 
picture which Hobbes draws of humanity is indeed simple 
and easy to understand, either pathetic or ludicrous in its 
simplicity according to the tastes and predilections of the 
observer. All activity depends on endeavour, all endeavour 
is appetite, all appetite is for personal well-being. There is 
only a single motive in man, the desire for selfish gratifica- 
tion: the only meaning of good and evil is what a man 
desires or avoids in the furtherance of his pleasure; the 
only standard of judgement is the opinion of the egoist. In 
a luminous paragraph in the ‘ Leviathan ’ (i. 6), Hobbes lays 
the foundation of his ethics—so good an example of his 
manner of resolving a complex problem by refusing to see 
its complexity, that it is worth quoting and remembering :— 


‘ Whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, that is it 
which he for his part calleth good; and tie object of his hate and 
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aversion, evil; and of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable. 


For these 
words of good, evil, and contemptible are ever used with relation to 
the person that useth them : there being nothing simply and absolutely 
so; nor any common rule of good and evil, to be taken from the 
nature of the objects themselves.’ 


The solution of the moral problem is so astounding in its 
simplicity that it almost takes away one’s breath. The 
relativity of the standard and the singleness of the motive 
are the remarkable points in the theory, and serve to dis- 
tinguish the system of Hobbes as that which we now call 
Egoistic Hedonism. Good is my pleasure, the only thing 
which makes me act is my desire for pleasure. Iam the 
only judge of my own pleasure; therefore I am the only 
judge of good. There is at all events no obscurity in such 
a scheme, and it makes no excessive demands on men’s capa- 
bilities. We are all so naturally moral, according to Hobbes, 
that it is doubtful whether any instruction or training is 
required. Certainly there is no room or possibility for the 
law of duty or a moral ideal. 

But directly we begin to analyse the scheme we find that 
each step can be contested. Is there only a single motive 
for human activity, and is such a single motive self-love 2 
Butler, in his ‘ Sermons on Human Nature,’ pointed out that. 
there were a certain set of activities which could only be 
called imstinetive and irreflective, and which he called 
‘ propensions.’ These rested simply on the objects proposed 
in each case: hunger rested on food, curiosity rested on 
knowledge. It is only when the series of instinctive pro- 
pensions were satisfied, that there could arise for the human 
being a complex (and by no means simple) notion of self, as 
something for which he ought to work. Self-love clearly 
could not have been the earliest motive for activity, for its 
very existence depends on the prior existence of unreflec- 
tive instinctive activities. It is true that when the notion 
of self has been formed it appears to absorb the whole 
field, but this again leads to considerations which are fatal 
to Hobbes’s scheme. Self-love is a complex of different feel- 
ings, because it is based on the satisfaction of widely different 
instincts. Some of these instincts are extra-regarding im- 
pulses, they tend towards our fellowmen, and are based 
on the fact that a man’s single personality can only be 
defined in terms of his relations to others. Thus sym- 
pathy is an extra-regarding instinct, so too is the more 
active affection which we term benevolence, so too are all 
the social interests and aptitudes of humanity. It follows 
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that much more is included in the notion of pleasure than 
egoistic gratification, and self-love itself is found to include 
certain affectionate, benevolent, philanthropic activities, the 
performance of which, however apparently altruistic, tends 
to heighten and vivify the consciousness of self. Thus, on 
all sides the scheme of Hobbes is found to be deficient in 
analysis ; the picture drawn of humanity is discovered to 
be lacking in some of the prominent elements of nature. 
Man is not naturally an isolated and repellent atom ; he is one 
element, one factor in a composite humanity. He can only 
be defined in relation to his fellows; he begins by having 
social instincts ; he is, as Aristotle said, woXutixov SHov. Itis 
the caricature of analysis to resolve pity and benevolence 
into selfishness; to define the first as the pain arising from 
the consideration that what has happened to another man 
may also happen to oneself, and to explain the second as the 
fear that we also may suffer. This is not logical simplicity 
but psychological inanity. 

We must not, however, through detestation of the ethical 
results, blind ourselves to the historical value of Hobbes’s 
psychology. It was vitiated by the gravest errors: it was 
based on the original fiction of a single individual who could 
be treated as though his nature was independent of his rela- 
tions to his fellows; it rested on a mechanical and material- 
istic theory which could not but be fatal to the higher 
aspects of character. But though this may be the condem- 
nation from an absolute standpoint, the relative standpoint 
will do justice to Hobbes. History tells us that individualism 
was in the air, and that a mechanical philosophy was the 
heritage from Bacon, as well as the product of the best con- 
temporary intelligence on the Continent. The merit of 
Hobbes is that he in reality began that study of psychology 
which was the distinguishing mark of the line of English 
thinkers which succeeded him. He rendered Locke pos- 
sible, who in turn led the way for Berkeley and Hume. 
From this point of view, the judgement of Professor Croom 
Robertson, whose excellent monograph we have placed at the 
head of this article, may be thoroughly endorsed. 


‘ Hobbes signalised the fact of Sense—or phenomenal experience— 
as itself a phenomenon to be accounted for in the way of science ; and 
though the fact of subjective representation may not thus have its 
philosophical import exhausted, nor is well coupled with the particular 
tacts of Physics, to recognise it as such a matter of inquiry is a very 
notable step. It is to proclaim that there is room and need fora 
science of l’sychology as well as of Physics—that Mind can be inves- 
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tigated by the same method and under like conditions as Nature, Such 
a conception of psychological science has steadily made way in later 
times, and to Hobbes belongs the credit as early as any other, and 
more distinctly than any other, of having opened its path.’ * 


A consideration of this physiological treatment of sensation 
will lead us on to the general bases of Hobbes’s philosophy. 
We have before remarked that Hobbes is a rationalist; he is 
so, however, only so far as rationalism was not yet clearly 
distinguished in the progress of controversy from sensation- 
alism. He believes, for instance, that the difference between 
science and experience is one mainly of reason; and that in 
similar fashion we distinguish between reason and custom in 
politics, and reason and faith in theology. Yet all know- 
ledge originates with sense, and all knowledge is only sense 
transformed. We pass beyond sense-experience by means 
which are still sensible, for the connecting bridge is found 
in language and the use of names. Thus the functions of 
sense are all-important for Hobbes, and its explanation one 
of the chief duties of the philosopher. What, then, is sen- 
sation? It is essentially ‘movement.’ The motion in 
external particles is taken on by means of the nerves to the 
heart, and there is an answering movement or reaction from 
the internal organ. This reaction accounts for the fact that 
we refer our sensations outwards, and that they become for 
us the qualities of external bodies. We observe, on the one 
hand, that the whole explanation is physiological and me- 
chanical; on the other hand, that it is based on that idea 
of motion which, as we know, so powerfully impressed the 
imagination of Hobbes. There is, further, the necessary 
deduction that sense is mere seeming, To doxeiv, for it is only 
due to the mechanical interaction between external bodies 
and the living organism. We cannot argue from sensation 
in us to an actually objective quality in the body outside us ; 
we cannot say, for instance, that sugar is sweet (as though 
sweetness was an objective ingredient of the external body, 
sugar), but only that we have a sensation of sweetness. 
What is real is the movement of particles from outside to 
inside, and the answering movement from inside to outside. 
What is unreal is the subjective feeling, if it be taken, not as 
merely subjective, but as an objective quality. 

Difficulties, however, remain. If sense be seeming, how 


* Robertson’s ‘ Hobbes,’ p. 124. Professor Robertson is also the 
author of the excellent article on Hobbes in the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
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can we be sure even of this motion of particles, which is de- 
clared to be real? For our perception of motion is, after all, 
sensation, and may be the subjective presentation of facts, 
which in their objective import are quite different. Again, 
motion is only realised by us by means of time, and time is 
by Hobbes himself, in the ‘ De Corpore,’ declared to be a 
subjective phenomenon. Curiously enough, he attempts to 
derive time from motion. But he has to add that it stands 
rather for the fact of succession, or before-and-after in mo- 
tion; which means that it is a prior fact of consciousness 
involved in the perception of motion rather than in any way 
explicable from motion as an objective occurrence.* Further, 
if sensation be seeming, and all sensible qualities only states 
of consciousness, how can we be sure, in default of any mental 
function superior to sense, of matter and particles—in a word, 
of an objective world? And if we are not sure, what becomes 
of scientific materialism and the mechanical philosophy ? 
Thus Hobbes’s system would end in scepticism. 

From another point of view, it requires to be explained 
by a deeper psychology. Hobbes notices that the distinctive 
mark of the human body amongst other bodies is that it 
knows that it knows; in other words that, besides sensation, 
there is also the consciousness of sensation. ‘ In seeking for 
‘the cause even of sense, he sees the need of some other 
* “sense” to take note of sense by.’t He tries to supply 
this need by bringing forward the phenomenon of memory. 
But this is at most only a substitute for an explanation, for 
the possibility of memory itself requires to be explained. 
How is it possible for a number of series of states of con- 
sciousness to be so far aware of themselves as a number or 
series—that they can remember any one or all? Is it pos- 
sible, unless there be something higher than such states, or, 
at all events, some golden thread running through them and 
holding them all together? If so, what shall we call this 
synthetic capacity? Shall we call it reason, or spirit, or 
soul, or the self? Whatever it be, the fact of its existence 
renders a purely sensationalistic psychology for ever impos- 
sible. For it cannot in its turn be deduced from sensation, 
but makes sensation possible. It is that which both knows 
and feels, and makes us aware of an external world. 

Here, however, we are anticipating a more modern meta- 
physics, and taking a different view of philosophy from that 
which Hobbes took. In his account of ultimate principles 
he clearly states his own view. Although powerfully in- 


* Robertson’s ‘ Hobbes,’ p. 97. + Ibid. p. 124. 
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fluenced by Descartes, he is untouched by that deeper 
consideration of philosophical problems which Descartes 
describes in his ‘ Discours’ and his ‘ Méditations,’ and he is 
either quite unaware of, or discards that ultimate basis of 
all reality which took for the French thinker the form of 
« Je pense, donc je suis.’ According to Hobbes, philosophy 
is ratiocination, and ratiocination is, in reality, reckoning, 
or adding and subtracting. It is computation in the largest 
sense, deducing effects from causes, and inferring causes 
from effects. Only on one assumption is this possible. 
Philosophy must deal only with phenomena. It is not, so 
Hobbes tells us, of that kind which makes philosopher’s 
stones, or is found in the metaphysic codes, but merely ‘ the 
‘natural reason of man busily flying up and down among 
‘the creatures, and bringing back a true report of their 
‘ order, causes, and effects.’ This being so, we can make a 
clean sweep of certain ultimate questions. We need not ask 
what God is, for He is not a phenomenon and has no gene- 
ration. Nor need we trouble ourselves about spirits, for 
they have no phenomenal aspects, nor are we concerned with 
matters of faith. The rest of the items of a properly scien- 
tific ereed, such as we are familiar with in modern times, 
follow in due order. Causes can only be efficient and 
material. Formal causes and final causes are nonsense. 
The soul of man is not otherwise than corporeal; ghosts and 
spirits, as spoken of in ordinary language, are but dream- 
images and purely phantasmal. And man is not a free 
agent: there is no such thing as freedom of the will. Man 
himself is not a spiritual ego, but «a natural ‘ body’ whose 
sensations, impulses, volitions, and emotions are alike ex- 
plicable by motions of particles. In all this, Hobbes is from 
one point of view an ancient, from another point of view a 
very modern thinker. Ancient, because he makes mind 
depend on matter, which, after Berkeley and Kant, should 
be impossible for a philosopher: but also modern, because 
language such as his is almost identical with that of con- 
temporary systems of ‘ naturalism’ and the facile framers of 
‘mental and moral science.’ Perhaps, hard driven by the 
mechanical philosophers and the modern Hobbists, we may 
be content to remark, in the last resort, with Lotze, how 
universal is the extent, and yet how completely subordinate 
is the significance of the mission which mechanism has to 
fulfil in the structure of the world. For the world of forms 
is one thing, and the world of values is another.* 


* Cf. Lotze, ‘ Microcosms,’ Introduction. 
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Hobbes’s views on religion are too characteristic to be 
altogether omitted, although naturally they impressed his 
contemporaries more than they influenced succeeding thought. 
Hobbes’s general position as a phenomenalist did not, as we 
have already seen, allow him much room for a treatment of 
super-sensual verities. ‘All the arguing of infinites,’ he 
impatiently remarks, ‘is but the ambition of schoolboys.’ 
But in his theory of human nature he has to allow a certain 
seed of religion as a factor, often troublesome, but ineradi- 
cable, with which both philosopher and statesman have to 
deal. It is this which, in the methodical form of intellectual 
inquisitiveness, leads men to form a conception of God as the 
first and eternal cause of all things; but is equally produc- 
tive, owing to men’s fears and fancies, of all kinds of vain 
and foolish imaginings. Images of dreams are projected 
outwards and become spiritual and supernatural agents, and 
there is no more curious chapter in ‘ The Leviathan’ than 
that in which Hobbes describes with exuberance of detail the 
mischievous delusions of ‘ the Gentiles.’ * In order to cor- 
rect such superstition, Hobbes bestows especial care on a 
review of what is really meant by such things as spirits, 
angels, prophets, miracles, eternal life, hell, and salvation, 
though at times the reader cannot help entertaining some 
doubt as to Hobbes’s seriousness. A more marvellous exe- 
gesis of Scripture than that which is attempted in the third 
part of ‘The Leviathan’ was probably never penned, and 
its critics and opponents might well exclaim with Antonio: 

‘Mark you this, Bassanio, 
he devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.’ 

Two points, however, stand out with distinctness. In the 
first place, there can be no doubt that Hobbes recognises 
that there is ‘a core of mystery in religion which faith only 
‘and not reason can touch.’ He treats it indeed with coarse 
humour, when he says that ‘it is with the mysteries of 
‘ religion as with wholesome pills for the sick; which swal- 
‘ lowed whole have the virtue to cure; but chewed, are for 
‘ the most part cast up again without effect.’ + But as Pro- 
fessor Robertson remarks, the idea is so distinctive of Eng- 
lish thought, from William of Ockham through Bacon to 
Locke, that there can be no reasonable doubt that to Hobbes 
too ‘the core of mystery’ remains. In the second place, 
Hobbes is persuaded that the whole department of religious 
thought should be under the control of the State. This is 


* Cf. Leviathan, part iv. 45. + Ibid, part iii. ¢. 32. 
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his chief contest with the episcopalians of his time, and is 
the motive of his attack on the Papacy as a spiritual 
‘Kingdom of Darkness.’ He had seen how great was the 
evil of religious dissension, and how fatal its power in dis- 
solving the fabric of the commonwealth: the only alterna- 
tive to the supremacy of the Church was the autocratic 
power of the sovereign, who ought to be priest as well as 
king. How is the sovereign to get his laws obeyed if there 
is a rival power dividing his subjects’ allegiance? Unless 
the State control the religious life, there will be a chance 
for the Papacy, and civil obedience will be at an end. More- 
over, there is only one thing necessary for salvation, which 
is the confession that Jesus is the Christ—a dogma which 
ought to be kept free from all the surrounding scaffolding 
of ecclesiastical dogma invented by the church doctors or 
largely borrowed from pagan philosophy. 

The later years of Hobbes’s life exhibit the aged philosopher 
as engaged in ceaseless conflicts with outraged divines or 
incensed mathematicians, but do not throw any fresh light 
on the nature of his thought. His weakest side was his 
geometrical speculation, and it was that which he defended 
with the stoutest obstinacy against the superior knowledge 
of Ward, and Wilkins, and Wallis. So remarkable a 
figure as his was the natural butt of all those who were 
concerned with defending the older philosophy, or were 
outraged by his notorious secularism. In personal charac- 
teristics perhaps as unamiable a man as ever lived, devoid 
of sympathetic affection, untouched by the higher graces of 
character, intensely and narrowly practical, and of great 
personal timidity, he yet, in virtue of a comprehensive 
intellect and an analytic power of uncommon keenness 
and edge, succeeded in leaving a conspicuous mark on the 
history not only of English, but of Continental thought. 
He accepts the practical scientific problem from Bacon, and 
hands on the psychological problem to Locke. He may 
almost be said to have originated moral philosophyin England, 
or at all events to have inspired, either by antagonism or 
direct influence, its most characteristic efforts and doctrines. 
In direct influence he lives again in much of the utilitarianism 
of Hume, Hartley, Bentham, Paley, and the elder and younger 
Mill; his characteristic selfishness is reproduced on a 
wider scale in the universalistic hedonism of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century speculation. Antagonism to his position 
diverged in two directions: on the one hand, it produced 
the rationalism of the Cambridge Platonists—Henry More 
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and Ralph Cudworth ; on the other, through Shaftesbury it 
led to the moral-sense doctrines of Hutcheson. Indeed, the 
whole of the next two centuries was occupied in one way or 
another with Hobbes, and, if any system can be called epoch 
making, there is none which deserves the title better than 
his. Philosophy, as we now understand the term, is not 
perhaps so much indebted to him as to Descartes, from 
whom sprang the line of catholic thinkers, among whom 
occur the illustrious names of Spinoza, and Leibnitz, and 
Kant. But Hobbes did more than anyone, with the possible 
exception of Bacon, to direct English thought into its 
characteristic channels, and to put before it its especial 
problems. Its precision, its clearness, its narrowness, its 
scientific tendency, its practical character—all are there. 
In Hobbes are represented in embryo the specific develope- 
ments which we meet with in Locke and Berkeley, Hume 
and Mill. His countrymen may well be proud of one who 
concentrates in his single personality their most character- 
tic defects and excellences. Add to this the merits of an 
admirable style, and we have the picture, not only of a 
thinker, but also of a writer and a man of letters. Above 
all others he sueceeds in marrying words to thought, and 


lights up the most abstruse exposition with the brightest 
gleams of wit and fancy. ‘Vir probus et fama eruditionis 
‘domi forisque bene cognitus’ is the simple inscription 
which designates his resting place in Hault Hucknall. 
Perhaps a happier text for his grave was suggested by the 
humour of one of his friends during his lifetime, ‘ This is 
‘ the true Philosopher’s Stone.’ 
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Art. V.—l. Our Home by the Adriatic. By the Hon. 
MarGaRET CoLLIeER (Madame Galletti di Cadilhac). 
London: 1886. 

2. Governo e Governati in ‘Italia. Saggio di PasquaLE 
TurIELLO. Bologna: 1882. 

3. Commento teorico-pratico della Legye e del Regolamento 
Comunale e Provinciale del Professore Avvocato FRANCESCO 
Buraini. Turin: 1881. 


HE book placed at the head of these pages has raised a 
storm of indignation throughout Italy. Sarcasms freely 
launched at each other by the several populations of the 
Peninsula are resented by all alike when heard from the lips 
of a stranger; and we doubt not that on the present occasion 
all the proverbial homethrusts as to Pisan traitors,* and 
Neapolitan thieves,f cut-throats of Brescia,{ and assassins of 
Monferrat,§ are forgotten in favour of an equally familiar 
adage which declares the Italianised Englishman to be an 
incarnate fiend. || 

Madame Galletti’s cynical view of Italian life is in truth 
an amusing contrast to the idyllic vein of the ordinary 
tourist. The experiences of the latter have chiefly lain 
among the more polished rustics of the Tuscan Apennine, who 
hold rhyme-tournaments in their village streets, and wake 
their mountain echoes to Tasso’s verse, while she has broken 
new ground among the comparatively truculent population 
of the Adriatic slope. Each class of travellers has told the 
truth as it presented itself to themselves; the mistake is 
made by those who try to generalise from the idiosyncrasies 
of one section of the Italian population to those of the re- 
mainder. The spirit of local individualism—in politics 
somewhat inharmoniously dubbed ‘ regionalism ’—has its 
roots deep in the traditional prejudices of the people, and 
has hitherto prevented any general fusion of race corre- 
sponding to the national unification of Italy. 

Our authoress’s account of her ‘Home by the Adriatic’ 
has all the authority of a twelve years’ experience. The 
late Lord Monkswell, with his customary kindness and libe- 
rality, purchased lands on the Adriatic, formerly the property 


.———— ——————— —_ ——E ——— - 


* *Fiorentini ciechi, Pisani traditori.’ 
+ ‘A Roma dottori, a Napoli ladroni.’ + ‘I Brescian tagliacantoni.’ 
§ ‘Dove son due Monfi, due ladri e un assassin.’ 


!! *Inglese Italianato ¢ un diavolo incarnato.’ 
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of the Church, and presented them to his daughter, who 
married a Piedmontese officer and settled as a resident 
proprietor on that ‘other side of Italy’ where she hoped to 
* see Italian ways in all their unsullied primitiveness.’ This 
romantic desire was certainly gratified to the utmost, and 
the present volume gives the public the result of her experi- 
ence. Written with a vivid terseness of diction and pointed 
power of narration which give artistic value to its pages, 
it is at once a social satire, and an autobiographical record 
of a long struggle against the forces ot local conservatism 
arrayed against innovation. 

The inertia of the Middle Ages still weighs on society in 
these remote nooks of Italy, and a daughter of the nine- 
teenth century, fresh from the culture of an English home, 
was a living anachronism in sucha country. In Italy the 
compensations of natural beauty are at any rate seldom want- 
ing, particularly on that eastern slope whence the Dalmatian 
highlands, dark against the dawn, suggest a vision of a 
further and fairer Apennine cradled in the Adriatic wave. 
Here, on a solitary plateau a thousand feet above the sea, 
and two miles from the nearest village, our authoress fixed 
her home in what had been originally a capellania, or priest’s 
house, with the church and-a peasant’s dwelling attached. 


‘It was’ (she says) ‘a lovely but lonely spot, with a panoramic view 
bounded eastward by the sea and westward by the highest Apen- 
nines, among which the Gran Sasso d’ Italia was plainly visible. A 
score of quaint little towns, all fortified, were perched on the neighbour- 
ing hilltops; the valleys were fertile with vines and olives, flax and 
corn, and some of this we could look on with the pride and pleasure 
of possession.’ 


The lady’s reception by her tenantry, who held on the system 
termed colonica, otherwise mezzeria, based on a division of 


produce, was somewhat overwhelming in its demonstrative- 
ness. 


‘The women flew at me and embraced m2 in their stalwart arms, 
kissing me on both cheeks; one old man also kissed me—that being, 
as I was informed, his mode of saluting the mother superior of a 
convent whose tenant he had been. ‘Then offerings in the shape of 
eggs were poured into my lap, and live fowls tied together by the legs 
were deposited at my feet. Various compliments, of which I did not 
fully understand the import, were shouted into my ears, it being 
evidently supposed that the dialect, if spoken loud cnough, must be 
intelligible even to a foreigner. I was then regaled with a plentiful 
supply of boiled eggs and with quagliata, which is precisely our 
Devonshire junket, made with ewe’s instead of cow’s milk, and 
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ciambelli—as cakes in the form of a circle are called—made of flour, 
sugar, oil, and wine before it has fermented.’ 
These Arcadian relations were of short duration, and the 
principal tenant proving refractory had to be evicted, with 
the significant result that the land in the first year yielded 
its owner quadruple the profit previously accounted for. 
Farm labourers, too, were insubordinate, occasionally leaving 
their work in a body; and domestic strikes, occurring with 
equal suddenness in the household, sometimes compelled the 
family to take up their quarters in the nearest hotel. 

These overt acts of hostility were probably due to the pur- 
chase by a foreigner and a Protestant of Church lands, an 
offence to the superstitious beliefs, even more than to the 
religious susceptibilities, of an ignorant population. The 
curse of sacrilege, as in England at the time of the secu- 
larisation of the monasteries, is believed to attach to such 
investments; and all family misfortunes, the violent death 
of the head of a house, or special mortality among its 
children, are considered sufficiently explained if their scene 
be laid among the vines or olive groves of some despoiled 
community. ‘Thus the periodical clearances of Madame 
Galletti’s establishment, ascribed by her to mere capvricci, 
or whims on the part of her retainers, were doubtless due 
to panic on this score, and are scarcely to be counted among 
the ordinary incidents of Italian life. An occurrence related 
by herself may well have intensified the feeling—the death 
on the eve of his marriage by a fatal accident of the one 
peasant who had attached himself to his master’s interests, 
even abandoning his religion out of compliment to the 
‘liberalism’ of the latter. Here at least was a judgement 
ready made to point the moral of the pious, and stimulate 
the fears of the timid. 

It was but natural that Madame Galletti’s view of her 
rural neighbours should have been a little warped by their 
hostile attitude ; and even from her own pages we can 
gather evidence of good qualities, to which, in her general 
estimate of them, she scarcely gives sufficient weight. 
Their industry and frugality were such as to make her 
wonder how they could live on the small allowance of sleep 
and food permitted by the égime described as follows :— 

‘They are seldom in bed before midnight, and all through the 
summer are up again atthree. The dinner of our labourers consisted 
of a hunch of bread and any fruit which might be in season—an apple, 
a pear, or a bunch of grapes—that was all. Wine is a rare luxury 
with the poorer class of peasants, and meat or eggs rarer still.’ , 
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A people so stinted of the barest necessaries of life may, 
we think, be excused for failing in appreciation of the 
esthetic beauties of wild flowers, and even for contemp- 
tuously stigmatising a bunch of maidenhair fern, gathered 
by the authoress, as an erba good neither for food nor 
medicine. The accusation of an absence of extensive per- 
sonal ablutions might be levelled against the lower classes 
in all countries. Cold baths are not, we imagine, indulged 
in by any peasantry outside the tropics, and the workhouse 
tub is notoriously one of the many deterrents with which 
the stern benevolence of that institution repels the British 
tramp. 

The manners of the better classes furnish Madame 
Galletti’s satirical pen with themes for ridicule in which we 
can more heartily join. Among her first startling experi- 
ences was the advent of a lady visitor in the following 
primitive fashion : 

‘She arrived on horseback—or, I should rather say, on donkey. 
back—and she rode astride. She announced a desire to speak with 
the signora, but first begged that she and her donkey-boy might be 
refreshed with food, as they had come a long way. The pair seated 
themselves at the kitchen table, and were served. I was informed, 
meantime, that a lady—a very great lady—was waiting in the kitchen 
to speak to me. Understanding that the great lady preferred the 
kitchen to any other room, I descended, and found a good-looking 
woman, well dressed in the old-fashioned style, with a black lace veil 
and a fan. Her manner was courteous and dignified, and I felt, when 
she remounted her donkey and rode away, that I had been the object 
of much condescension.’ 

A society in which company is received in a bedroom 
where the inmate has already retired to rest, in which the 
maid-servant strikes into the musical entertainment, and the 
man-servant occasionally belabours his mistress, furnished 
our countrywoman with much food for wonder and amuse- 
ment. Ladies who sought to dissipate their ennui by light- 
ing successive boxes of lucifer matches could scarcely have 
afforded her much companionship, and their attempts at 
conversation generally took the form of rigorous cross- 
examination. Hereditary feuds, which in the Middle Ages 
implied mutual extermination, still survive in the mitigated 
form of mutual avoidance, cutting off the inmates of the 
yreat gaunt palazzi from the resources of social intercourse. 

A more pleasing survival of medizval manners is described 
in the village magnate who keeps open house, not only to 
passing travellers, but for the decayed gentry whose families 
once vied with his own. 
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Ly; ‘ Neighbours lower in the social scale are also admitted ; these form 
he a sort of court, and are expected to make themselves useful at a pinch 
p- —help to cook the dinner, look after the children, help to wait at 
ed table, «ec. When not otherwise occupied, they keep their bene- 
or factor company—listen to his stories, laugh at his jokes, retail or 
invent gossip—and so earn their dinner or their supper. One day in 
- the week bread is distributed to all who apply for it, and their name is 
se jegion. On that day the house is in a state of siege; incessant is the 
ed knocking at the door, and loud the clamours for “ pane, pane.” At 
Ise Easter ciambelli are distributed in the same lavish manner.’ 
"4 Few of the hereditary nobility are in a position to keep 
. up this baronial state, and Madame Galletti knows one 
sits noble count who works as a bricklayer, and a second em- 
= ployed as a carpenter—has seen the granddaughters of a 
wy countess working in the fields, and another highborn maiden 
wes earning five francs a month in domestic service in a family 
” inferior to her own. 
} The authoress found more congenial acquaintances in a 
Ad singular little colony consisting of the descendants of the 
be daughters of an English family, settled in the country for 
ne some fifty years, who have transmitted their national lan- 
ned, cuage and traditions through three generations. Frequent 
hen intermarriages among the scions of the original stock have 
the maintained the distinctiveness of the race, among whom 
ing blond hair and blue eyes still bespeak an Anglo-Saxon 
veil parentage. 
then Brigandage is rather a tradition than a reality in this part 
ats of Italy; but a dramatic incident which occurred fifty years 
ago at Forlimpopoli gives an idea of its former ascendency. 
‘A band of brigands surprised a theatre, and, gagging the actors 
and actresses behind the scenes, presented themselves on the stage 
the before the audience, who, as yet unconscious of anything being amiss, 
hed began to applaud vociferously, until the brigand chief, stepping 
ause- forward with his loaded gun pointed at the spectators, exclaimed, “ The 
rht- “ first who moves or speaks shall be shot.” Dead silence immediately 
Lave ensued, only broken by the commands of the bold brigand, who sent 
$s at one notability after the other to go and fetch his money, leaving his 
OSs- wife and daughters as hostages till his return. Having made his 
es collection, the impudent ruflian bowed low and retired, remarking 
ae d that he left his guards at the door, and must request the signori to 
the remain quietly in their places for two hours until he was safe off.’ 
rse. The audacity of this hero surpassed even that of Manzi, 
ibed the Fra Diavolo of our generation. He some twelve years 
y to ago not only occupied a box opposite that of the Prefect in 
ilies a State performance at the theatre of Salerno, but sent his 


card to that dignitary next day. 
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Among the more sympathetically drawn figures on our 
authoress’s entertaining pages, is that of Giuditta, the village 
letter carrier, introduced to us in the following vignette in 
words :— 

‘IT used to think what a picturesque figure she made in the land- 
scape, in her peasant costume, with her basket on her head, her 
distaff in her hand, her scarlet kerchief and blue gown turned up over 
a white petticoat, which scarcely reached beyond her knees, and con- 
trasted with her shapely brown legs. She was a grand-looking woman, 
of majestic height and erect bearing, and seemed just the proper fore- 
ground for the landscape of oaks and olives, blue sea and sky, and 
snow-capped Apennines that lay behind her.’ 


But the plot of our heroine’s troubles thickened as she 
and her husband, in the interests of the community, engaged 
in a struggle with the local authorities; and here she hits 
the great blot in the administrative system of Italy. Local 
self-government, the panacea of modern democracy for all 
the ills society is heir to, may be studied here in full working 
order, with the abuses to which it gives rise largely exempli- 
fied. The glory of the historic communes of Italy—in 
reality sovereign states—is believed by some of the most 
thoughtful writers of that country to have been the dnis 
fatuus of contemporary politicians, leading them astray in 
the direction of local autonomy. The attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting ideals of homogeneous nationality and 
regional individualism has resulted in the present system, 
under which Italy, according to the boast of the Minister 
Zanardelli in the Chamber in 1878, enjoys ‘ the greatest 
‘communal autonomy of any country in Europe.’ How far 
this is an unmixed blessing, we shall see from Madame 
Galletti’s narrative and other corroborative evidence. 

The municipal charter of Italy is contained in the com- 
munal and provincial law (legge comunale e provinciale) 
of March 20, 1865, the first article of which is. that ‘ the 
‘kingdom is divided into provinces, departments, districts, 
“and communes.’* Of these four divisions, the two inter- 
mediate ones may be neglected, the one being but a sub- 
division of provincial officialism, and the other a_ purely 
judicial circumscription. The commune is thus the organic 
unit of the body politic, which consists of an aggregation 
of 8,300 of these primary administrative atoms. Though 
varying in size between the lesser areas containing two to 
three hundred, and the greater numbering as many hundreds 





* Tl regno si divide in provincie, circondari, mandamenti e comuni. 
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of thousands of inhabitants, the machinery of government 
is in all cases the same. The number of members in the 
elective communal council varies, indeed, in proportion to 
that of the population between a minimum of fifteen for 
less than 3,000, and a maximum of eighty for over 250,000 
inhabitants. The electoral qualification varies also between 
a yearly payment of 5 francs in direct taxes for the lesser, 
and 25 frances for the greater, communes. Renewed every 
five years by annual election of a fifth of its members, the 
functions of the council are the same for all. These are 
practically delegated to the junta, a body consisting of from 
four to ten of its members, assisted by from two to ten 
assessors, which is in constant session, and forms the working 
committee of the generally fainéant village parliament. It 
is supposed to control, but is more often controlled by, the 
syndic, or mayor, whose acts require its nominal sanction. 
This dignitary, at once the local magistrate and a State 
official, since he is nominated by the Crown, is practically 
the despotic chief of his microscopic realm. Neither he nor 
the councillors are entitled to salaries, but may claim to be 
indemnified for actual expenses. 

The organisation of the province repeats that of the 
commune, a State official, the prefect, presiding over its 
elective council. The lesser body is nominally subordinated 
to the greater, the communal accounts being subject to 
revision, and increased taxation to the prefect’s veto, on 
petition from a tenth of the taxpayers. These restrictions 
are, however, practically illusory, as Madame Galletti tells 
us in the following paragraph :— 


‘Every deliberation must be passed by the giunta, which assembles 
once a week, approved by the council, which generally meets twice a 
year, and must be signed by the sub-prefect, or by the prefect of the pro- 
vincia, occasionally even by the ministry. But the giunta is often com- 
posed of the mayor’s particular friends, and in the little villages of the 
servants and dependants of the same. The council is exceedingly care- 
less and indifferent. As for the prefect, he has the deliberations of so 
many communes to attend to, that he signs papers having but a vague 
idea of their contents; so that the elaborate system of superintendence 
instituted by the Government results simply in making all business 
matters very tedious. It is no check upon dishonesty; on the con- 
trary, the extreme complication of all arrangements makes confusion 
excusable and fraud hard to discover.’ 


Such a system sets a premium on peculation, and in the 
particular case under consideration the guardians of the 
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public purse, described as follows, were not likely to be 
behindhand in availing themselves of their opportunities :-— 

‘He (the syndic) was connected by ties of the closest relationship 
with a member of the Camorra who had betrayed his associates, and 
who had been murdered by them; and it was rumoured that he 
himself was no stranger to that secret and formidable society. His 
assistants in municipal work appeared ill-chosen ; the village magistrate 
(giudice conciliatore) could not read or write, and most of the 
members of the giunta had had the misfortune to have spent some 
portion of their lives in jail.’ 


If we turn to Signor Turiello’s pages in the work among 
our headings, we find that the circumstances of this com- 
mune were nowise exceptional, and it is in the south that 
the abuses of municipal government, like all other abuses, 
attain their maximum. 

‘In the Neapolitan provinces (he says) those partisan struggles 
which were glorified in the famous historic communes by great aims 
or great men, are repeated at the present day on a smaller scale, and on 
a meaner field of action, between rival families and their clients in every 
little village.’ 


The concentration of all local authority in these cases 
in the hands of a clique renders the manipulation of the 
electorate easy, and reduces the minority to a condition of 
despairing impotence. In the commune of Amatrice 
(Abruzzi), we are told that in the summer of 1877 not one 
of the eight hundred communal electors went to the poll to 
take part in the annual election of councillors, because, 
according to a local paper, the public saw no remedy for the 
grievous economic conditions of the commune. In Corata, 
again, an Apulian city of thirty thousand inhabitants, there 
polled in 1879 but thirty voters. In this case a group of 
* progressist ’ politicians had devoted their energies during 
a triennial rule to the destruction of public gardens and 
monuments. 

The circle of political corruption is completed by an 
alliance between the municipal authorities and the parlia- 
mentary representatives, whose influence, in return for due 
servility, is brought to bear on the Ministry to shield them 
in their malpractices. 


‘We have come to this’ (writes the ‘ Pungolo’ of Naples, October 11, 
1877), ‘that if the communal council of a municipality opposes a 
deputy, he puts such pressure on the Minister of the Interior that the 
council is dissolved.’ 


A docile majority, on the other hand, may, according to 
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Signor Turiello, be retained unchanged for twenty years by 
either of two very simple expedients. 

‘In the revision of the lists on the eve of the election, as many 
voters are added by the authority of the provincial council as are 
notoriously required to secure the return of the favoured candidates ; 
or, if by some strange accident the council elected should prove un- 
acceptable, the election is annulled under some pretext.’ 

The rural administration is such as might be ex- 
pected from this confederacy of corrupt interests. In 
many districts—notably throughout the Calabrias and 
Basilicata—the communal roads, newly made at the expense 
of the ratepayers, are fast lapsing into ruin; while the pro- 
duct of excessive taxation is lavished on showy public 
buildings, in which each little market town seeks to rival 
the great capitals. 

In some cases the rates are farmed out to a creature of 
the syndic, and the two combine to exact double or treble 
the amount legally due. Signor Turiello knows of one 
commune in which the public burdens were thus quadrupled 
during a period of five years, the poorer peasants who are 
not municipal electors being the chief sufferers. This mode 
of extortion, in addition to its main end of enriching the 
perpetrators, also serves to punish opposition. Thus in the 
case of a miller who was rate collector as well, the municipal 
taxes were mainly levied on the customers of a rival 
millowner, whose competition was thus successfully crushed 
despite a rising of the peasantry in his favour. 

We read of one commune in the Basilicata where the 
syndic had not convoked the council for three years, during 
which he regularly fabricated reports of its proceedings ; and 
of another where neither syndic nor schoolmistress could read 
or write, and the municipal secretary used his command of 
those accomplishments to alter or amend at his pleasure all 
official acts. We are not surprised to learn that the carriage 
road to this enlightened community is fast degenerating into 
a mule track. 

The legal remedy constitutionally available is by no means 
sought in all cases where it is required. Yet in the first 
half of 1875 no fewer than 205 syndics—of whom 140 
belonged to Sicily and 38 to the kingdom of Naples—were 
arraigned for various acts, such as peculation, forgery, and 
arbitrary arrests. The ruder redress of revolt is sometimes 
sought by the peasantry, generally to the ery of ‘ Long live 
‘the king!’ ‘ Down with the municipality!’ A series of 
such risings, leading to armed encounters with the public 
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forces, took place throughout South Italy in 1880-81, and 
some politicians have given expression to the fear that 
advantage might be taken of any national crisis to massacre 
the hated reling class. 

Individual liberty is hampered by vexatious restrictions. 
One syndic prescribes the date of all agricultural opera- 
tions, another enacts repressive bylaws prohibiting the most 
innocent actions, such as partially unloading a cart by the 
wayside to lessen the labour of a horse in drawing it up a 
hill. Thus Ouida’s fiction of ‘ A Village Commune,’ though 
coloured by her florid imagination, is seen to be based on 
actual fact. 

Intercommunal traffic is checked by a network of customs 
barriers, the dazio di consumo or tax on comestibles being 
the foundation of municipal revenue. The working of this 
system may be illustrated by the case of one of the Sorrentine 
hotels, which, being situated in the adjoining commune of 
Sant’ Agnello, can only get its supplies duty free from the 
market by the stratagem of receiving them through a neigh- 
bour’s garden with a back door on the right side of the 
frontier. Ingenious smugglers are occasiovally detected in 
the practice of fraudulent devices, like that of a lady whose 
carriage when stopped at the gates of Rome was found to 
have a ham secreted under each of its cushions. 

But it is the financial aspect of the communal system in 
Italy that fills her statesmen with the gravest alarm for the 
economic future of the country. Self-government, even on 
this minute scale, implies the privilege or penalty of self- 
taxation, and the result is that the peninsula is devoured 
from end to end by a triple-headed monster of accumu- 
lating indebtedness. Financial ministers declare that they 
‘ tremble’ at the number of decrees for fresh loans they are 
called on to present for the royal signature,* and parlia- 
mentary reports pronounce the communal and provincial 
budgets to be ‘ the darkest page of the future.’ + 

The rate of growth both of debt and expenditure is so 
prodigious as to threaten a catastrophe. While from 1863 
to 1879 the State budget had grown, in round numbers, 
from 800 to 1,500 millions (francs), that of the communes 
had risen from 262 to 479 millions, and that of the pro- 
vinces in a somewhat less rapid ratio. Communal indebted- 





* Financial Statement of Seismit Doda, June 3, 1878. 
+ Report to the Budget Commission, March 1879, by Signor 
Corbetta. 
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ness, on the other hand, rose from 534 millions, due on 
December 31, 1875, to 701 millions at the close of 1876; 
and there is said to be scarcely a single commune in Italy 
which is not reduced to maintain by borrowing the equi- 
librium of income and expenditure required by law. Signor 
Corbetta’s report, just quoted, sums up the situation by 
saying that the communal debt in 1877 attained the figure 
of 701 millions, of which 500 were owed by those com- 
munes (only twenty-one in all) with a population ex- 
ceeding 50,000 ; that these debts are increasing at the rate 
of 40 millions a year; that the communes pay in interest, 
charges, and sinking fund, 110 millions a year; that the 
provinces have a debt of 90 millions; and that provinces and 
communes, taking into account the diminution of their 
incomes from alienation of their lands, close their budgets 
with an annual deficit of 40 to 45 millions. 

These figures show that local government is a somewhat 
expensive luxury, and are a fresh illustration of the im- 
potence of elective machinery as a check upon adminis- 
trative prodigality and corruption. But the communes of 
Italy are by no means peculiar in their financial abuses. 
In France the vast indebtedness of the communes is a 
serious aggravation of the public burdens of the nation. 
In 1883 fifty-three departments could not balance their 
receipts and expenditure without assistance from the State ; 
and in some of them the communal rates are doubled by 
the interest payable on the communal debt. Nor is our own 
country free from the same symptoms of municipal extrava- 
gances. We showed not long ago that within the last 
twenty years the corporations of our great towns have 
raised upwards of 150 millions in loans on the security of the 
rates. Wherever local autonomy has got possession of the 
public purse, there is far more disposition to spend than to 
save. We hold the Royal Government of Italy to be one of 
the wisest and ablest in Europe, especially in the manage- 
ment of the finances of the kingdom, which it has raised to a 
high pitch of credit; but it would seem that the communal 
administration escapes its vigilance or lies beyond its control. 

Against these and other similar abuses Madame Galletti 
and her husband, in their ‘ Home by the Adriatic,’ made 
a gallant, and in the end successful, fight. They under- 
went many persecutions and annoyances, but eventually 
triumphed; not only was the fraudulent syndic superseded, 
but M. Galletti di Cadilhac was appointed in his place, with 
results best summed up in the authoress’s own words. 
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‘The municipality has been freed from debt; the taxation revised ; 
the new cemetery (the foundations of which had to be reconstructed) 
is finished; the schools, which before can scarcely be said to have 
existed, having been rearranged and provided with competent masters 
and mistresses, are well attended ; even the evening school, constituted 
for the grown-up villagers who cannot read or write, counts many 
members; and the asilo infantile for children from three to six, who 
are provided with their dinners, washed, combed, and amused all day, 
is always full. All these things have not been obtained without diffi- 
culty and much personal sacrifice. There has been opposition from 
those for whose benefit they were devised; there have been murmur- 
ings and discontent; there have been disturbances, for the evil had 
left its roots behind it. But the spectacle of order, cleanliness, and 
comfort, in a place where so lately reigned confusion, squalor, and 
misery in a supreme degree, is more than sufficient reward for much 
labour and much suffering,’ 


If Madame Galletti has been the pioneer of such a reform 
as this, helping to remedy and make known a great and 
growing evil, Italians and lovers of Italy may well pardon 
her a few harmless shafts of ridicule in consideration of the 


substantial benefit she will have conferred on her adopted 
country. 


Art. V1.— The Douglas Book. By Wit1iam Fraser, C.B., 
LL.D. In four volumes 4to. Edinburgh: 1886. 
(Privately printed.) 


Yer another of Mr. William Fraser’s monumental works 

on Scottish family history is before us, not assuredly 
the least interesting or important of the series. Scotts of 
Bueccleugh, Stewarts of Menteith, Stirlings of Keir, Mac- 
kenzies, Montgomeries, Maxwells, Colquhouns, Lennoxes and 
Frasers, must all yield the palm to the descendants of that 
‘ dark, iron grey man,’ Sholto Dhu Glass, who hovers, dimly 
seen, and intangible by the utmost antiquarian industry, on 
the confines of authentic narrative. Scarcely the unborn 
progeny of Aineas mustered a more imposing company in 
the Shades, or the predestined scions of Este in the grotto 
of Merlin, than the long procession of Douglases, Black and 
Red, who defile across the ample pages of the gorgeous 
volumes we are proud and fortunate to possess. Nor is their 
learned author unworthy to take a place beside even such 
well-versed genealogists as Anchises or Melissa. It is true 
he professes to read, not the future, but the past; his know- 
ledge is no ‘ gift of Persephone,’ but the fruit of the toil- 
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some researches of a lifetime. The spirits at his command— 
un gran numero eletto—dwell in antique muniment-chests, 
whisper their secrets from black-letter grants and charters, 
own as the symbols of their bondage armorial seals, escut- 
cheons, half-defaced inscriptions, yellow and tattered manu- 
scripts. To his possession of the ferrea vox denied to the 
Sibyl, not the present voluminous work alone bears witness, 
but many others of the same class, reviewed at intervals in 
these pages. Already inthe days of the Bruce the sexton of 
St. Bride’s had a story to tell of Douglas deeds and heroes, 
too long for the patience of Sir Aymer de Valence. ‘ A less 
‘ matter,’ he protested, ‘ would hold a well-breathed minstrel 
‘ in subject for recitation for a calendar month, Sundays and 
‘holidays included.’* Yet the House was then only in its 
beginnings. Six eventful centuries have since added their 
quota of vicissitudes to the tale. 

The inheritance of the Douglas and Angus estates, which 
devolved upon the late Countess of Home by the death of 
her mother, the Dowager Lady Montagu, in January 1859, 
brought in its train the possession of an extensive collection 
of family papers. The printing of the more important among 
them was suggested by and entrusted to Mr. William Fraser, 
already distinguished as a genealogist; and much interest 
was taken in the progress of the work both by the Earl and 
Countess of Home. Its completion neither of them lived to 
witness; but their son, the present Earl, has spared no cost 
or pains in carrying out the design of his parents. He has 
unquestionably raised a noble monument to the best kind of 
family pride. Even the ‘ grand old gardener,’ reputed more 
than commonly indifferent to the ‘ claims of long descent,’ 
could scarcely, one would think, remain wholly unimpressed 
by the splendours of the Douglas ancestry thus detailed 
and commemorated. Towers, castles, palaces moulder into 
ruins; hosts of retainers drop off like withered leaves ; 
lands can be alienated, dignities disappear, titles become 
extinct; but a printed book survives as long as civilisation 
itself ; it confers a species of terrestrial immortality upon 
those whose deeds it records; its emergence from the press 
marks the beginning for them of a new kind of vicarious 
existence in the thoughts of others. As Shakespeare says 


in the ‘ powerful rhyme ’ of one of the most beautiful of his 
sonnets :— 


* Castle Dangerous, c. ix. Referred to at p. 1xxxviii of the ‘ Douglas 


* Book.’ 
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‘When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 

Eveu in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom.’ 

Inscrutability of family origin was a traditional Douglas 
vaunt. ‘ You may see us in the stem,’ they used to say, 
* you cannot discover us in the root; you may see us in the 
‘stream, you cannot trace us to the fountain.’ Towards 
the close of the twelfth century, accordingly, they abruptly 
present themselves before us, already possessors of Douglas- 
dale in Lanarkshire, and already a power in the State. How 
they came to be what and where they were, of what ethnical 
ingredients their masterful natures were composed, whether 
the land gave its name to the lords or the lords to the land, 
it has proved vain to enquire, and would profit little to know. 
The wonder of their selection by destiny (so called) to play 
the part they did would be no whit the less could we trace 
back their pedigree in a line of unbroken descent to Japhet, 
and map and date the vagaries of their footsteps from the 
plateau of Pamir to the skirts of Cairntable. Their presence, 
however, if of uncertain origin, was undeniable in its effects. 
‘An exhaustive history of the families of Douglas and Angus,’ Mr. 
Fraser justly remarks, ‘almost includes the history of Scotland. At an 
early period in the annals of their country the Douglases are found 
prominent in battle, in the Church, and at Court. In the national 
struggles for freedom and independence, their names and imemories are 
cherished second only to those of Wallace and of Bruce. As warriors, 
they long held the distinguished position of leading the van of the 
royal armies in battle, and as senators of giving the first vote in Par- 
liament, and also of carrying the crown at royal coronations. They 
thus long held the hereditary right of doing what in modern times was 
ascribed to one great member of «nother illustrious house, who was 
said 
“ To shake alike the senate and the field.” ’ 


The great qualities of the race developed in the adversity 
of their country. Sir William Douglas, surnamed ‘ the 
‘ Hardy,’ was as good a patriot as the distracted nature of 
the times allowed. He did homage to Edward I., but 
fought under Wallace, forfeited his estates, and died a 
captive in the Tower of London in 1298. He appears to 
have given himself up on a point of honour, and was never 
released. Yet he was no tame gaolbird. From within his 
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cage, flappings of helpless furious wings are by chance audible 
tous. He is said to have comported himself at Berwick in 
a ‘very savage and very abusive’ fashion; and his temper is 
unlikely to have become mollified with the fuller persuasion 
of his hopeless captivity. But the Tower has closely kept the 
secret of his end. 

The eldest son of William the Hardy was still a boy when 
his father’s career thus came to an untimely close. His 
prospects were not bright. A stranger was in possession of 
his inheritance; Scotland lay prostrate at the tyrannous 
feet of the English king; his own safety and education were 
provided for in exile. In due time, however, he made trial 
of his fate. Presenting himself in the English camp before 
Stirling, about 1302, he demanded the restoration of his 
paternal estates, which had been handed over to Sir Robert 
Clifford. Under the lash of a stern denial, he left the royal 
presence in wrath which proved inextinguishable, and with 
that deep hatred of the Southron planted in his heart which 
nerved his strong arm to many a desperate deed. 

‘Among the many heroes,’ our author writes, ‘of the wars for 
Scottish independence whose names are cherished in the remembrance 
of a grateful posterity, the Good Sir James of Douglas takes rank with 
Wallace and the royal Bruce. Succeeding to the misfortunes of his 
heroic but martyred sire, and withal inheriting his dauntless and un- 
broken spirit, Scotland had no more successful champion for her 
liberties and freedom than the “ doughty Douglas.” Side by side with 
his king he laboured with unfailing fidelity and devotion amid dangers, 
privations, desertions, defeats, painful toilings, and hairbreadth escapes, 
until by a series of successes, to which he largely contributed, his 
country was redeemed from an alien yoke, and he had at length the 
satisfaction of seeing the independence of his country settled on a basis 
of enduring stability. No wonder he was beloved of his sovereign, and 
entrusted by him when dying with a most’ sacred mission, to bear his 
heart to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, nor less wonder can it be 
that the story of his life and deeds of chivalry are recounted to the 
youth of every succeeding generation, as an example alike of pure and 
ardent patriotism and of heroic daring. 

‘So closely associated with King Robert the Bruce in all his suffer- 
ings and wanderings, as also in his victories and ultimate success, wes 
Sir James of Douglas, that the historians of the one cannot discharge 
their task without in large measure detailing the history of the other. 
Hence in the noble epic poem of Barbour, which traces the life and 
battles of “‘ The Bruce,” the Good Sir James occupies a position little 
inferior to that of the king himself.’ (Vol. i. p. 105.) 


Through his exploits it was that Castle Douglas became 
known as the ‘ Adventurous Castle.’ Three several times he 
captured the place by stratagem or surprise, burning, devas- 
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tating, finally razing it to the ground. It was not in his 
humour to stand a siege in it. He ‘ loved better to hear the 
‘ lark sing than the mouse cheep.’ But if he could not hold 
it himself, he succeeded in making it a sore holding for 
others. The hideous incident of the ‘ Douglas Larder’ finds 
a place in every history of Scotland. The problem to be 
solved was how to render the enemy’s stock of provisions off- 
hand and completely unfit for human food. Not without a 
shudder can the solution found for it be detailed. To end- 
less bushels of flour and meal, grain and malt, piled up in 
one vast heap on the cellar floor, were added, in plenty to 
correspond, stove-in hogsheads of wine and ale ; the carcases, 
still palpitating, of slaughtered sheep and oxen were flung in 
the midst; then, by a ghastly consummation, the prisoners 
of the garrison were massacred on the spot, and the reeking 
mass was soaked with their blood, and crowned with their 
corpses! Yet this was done by a pattern of chivalry ! 

The third capture of the stronghold had more romantic 
associations. 


‘ The story is told of a wealthy heiress of noble English birth, beset 
with suitors, assembling them all at a festivity, and a minstrel having 
sung the deeds of the redoubtable Douglas in his own lands, and the 
danger of holding such a hazardous but honourable post as Douglas 
Castle, she openly declared her intention to bestow her hand upon the 
knight who should hold it for a year and a day in the interests of the 
King of England. Of all the knights who surrounded her table only 
one, Sir John de Wanton, was found brave enough to accept the con- 
ditions. His offers to hold the post were accepted, and he it was who 
at this time was in command of Douglas Castle, with a stronger garrison 
than any of his predecessors. 

‘ Understanding that the castle was not over-well stocked with sup- 
plies, Douglas conceived a stratagem whereby he might draw out the 
governor with his troops into an ambush, and then overthrow them. 
On the morning of a great fair day at Lanark, after placing his men in 
ambush at a convenient spot, he instructed fourteen of them to fill 
sacks with grass, throw them over the backs of their horses, and, con- 
cealing their armour under countrymen’s frocks, to drive their beasts 
past the castle as if they were traders on their way to market. The 
passage of the large cavalcade with provender so much needed by the 
garrison was reported to Sir John de Wanton, who at once ordered his 
men to start in pursuit, and rode at their head. They passed the 
ambuscade unheeded, and drew near their supposed prize, when 
suddenly the sacks were thrown away, the rustic garments followed, 
and Douglas’s men leaping on their horses, the English were confronted 
with a body of well-armed and resolute warriors. Sir John de Wanton 
at once attempted a retreat to the castle, but only turned to find him- 
self beset on all sides, and in the struggle which ensued the garrison 
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were overpowered, and nearly all slain, with their commander. On 
his dead body, it is said, was discovered a letter from the lady in the 
hope of whose hand and heart he had accepted his fatal post. Douglas 
next proceeded to the castle, which was yielded up to him. On their 
surrender he not only spared the lives of the English soldiers who had 
remained therein during the affray, but dismissed them with marks of 
kindness to their own country. On this occasion Douglas razed the 
eastle to the ground. (Vol. i. p. 118.) 


Upon these incidents Sir Walter Scott founded his novel 
‘ Castle Dangerous,’ in which Douglas figures as the * Knight 
‘of the Tomb.’ His tall spare form and swarthy complexion 
fitted him to go disguised as the King of Terrors; and, 
indeed, most of his foes would gladly have exchanged his 
formidable presence for that of the spectre he personated. 
The mere sound of his name sufficed to scare English children 
into good behaviour ; and it is related that at the surprise of 
Roxburgh on Shrove Tuesday, 1514, a soldier’s wife was 
hushing her babe to sleep with the comforting promise, 
‘The Black Douglas shall not get ye, when a deep voice 
beside her muttered, ‘ You are not so sure of that,’ a heavy 
hand was laid on her shoulder, and looking up she found 
herself in the dreaded presence of the nursery bogie. It is 
pleasant to hear that mother and child were protected amid 
the carnage that followed. 

Sir James Douglas had true military genius. In strategy, 
as in prowess, he was esteemed barely inferior to the Bruce 
himself. Of seventy engagements fought by him, he was 
victorious in all save thirteen. As a divisional general in a 
pitched battle, his qualities were finely displayed at Bannock- 
burn. In the conduct of border forays, he was without a 
rival. His ambushes and stratagems are never recorded to 
have miscarried. His secrets were uniformly well kept; 
faithful unto death himself, he was rewarded with the 
fidelity of others. Of him was written the line in the old 
allegory of ‘The Howlat,’ which finds a place among the 
stray survivals from forgotten poems :— 


*O Douglas! O Douglas! tender and true!’ 


For, fierce and even savage as was his mode of warfare, no 
gentler or gayer knight trod in lady’s bower once his 
weapons were laid aside. 

A noble career was crowned by a still nobler end. King 
Robert, dying of leprosy, June 7, 1329, enjoined upon the 
friend and comrade in arms of his youth to bear his heart 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and the sacred trust was embraced 
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by Douglas with more than his accustomed ardour. But 
he was arrested, midway towards its accomplishment, by 
the inexorable consequence of his own chivalric devotion. 
Learning at Seville that the King of Castile was at war with 
the Moors, he proffered aid eagerly welcomed, and fell on the 
plain of Teba in Andalusia, August 25, 1330. If Barbour 
is to be believed, he paid his life as the price of the rescue 
of Sir William Sinclair of Roslyn from a swarming Saracen 
horde. Beneath his body, and reddened with his blood, was 
found the silver casket containing the Bruce’s heart, and 
thenceforward the blazoned ‘three stars’ of the Douglas 
coat-of-arms were augmented with a ‘ bleeding heart.’ The 
remains of the hero were brought home by his sorrowing 
followers, and deposited in St. Bride’s church, where a 
monument was erected to him by his son, the ‘Grim’ Earl 
of Douglas. In spite of Cromwellian defacements, the dark 
stone effigy is still identifiable with him who was styled 
‘ Malleus Anglorum.’ The crossed legs denote the crusader ; 
the right arm in act to draw the sword from a scabbard held 
by the left implies a career arrested, a hand laid to rest 
before it was weary. 

Among the Douglas heirlooms is a sword of state said to 
have been a deathbed gift from the Bruce to his friend. A 
rude inscription, evidently of later origin, conveys in jolting 
rhymes the last pathetic royal command, with an encomium 
upon the Douglas family premature in 1329 :— 

‘So many guid as of the Douglas been, 
Of ane surname, were never in Scotland seen.’ 


Of the celebrated ‘Emerald Charter,’ on the other hand, 
only the terms have been preserved in the record of the 
Great Seal of Bruce. This unique document owed its dis- 
tinctive title to a ring placed by the king on the finger of 
Douglas in token of perpetual investiture in the privileges it 
enumerated. 

Mr. Fraser has ascertained that the ‘ good Sir James’ was 
married, and left a son and heir, who was slain at Halidon 
Hill, July 19, 1333, while still under age. In the same 
battle fell his uncle, Sir Archibald Douglas, youngest son of 
William ‘the Hardy,’ by Eleanor de Ferrers, an English 
heiress, whom he had won for his second wife by the un- 
ceremonious courtship of forcible abduction. Sir Archibald 
was appointed Regent of Scotland during the minority of 
David IT., and to his rashness in exposing his army to the 
‘ fatal hail-shower’ of English arrows was imputed a defeat 
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which robbed Scotland of the flower of her nobility, and sent 
Scottish patriots once more to the fastnesses where they 
were unassailable, and could remain free. Free under diffi- 
culties, and with considerable penalties of famine, pestilence, 
and slaughter. The sufferings of the aftlicted people during 
the twenty-two years’ struggle ensuing upon Halidon Hill 
are but too vividly disclosed by the one atrocious fact that 
cannibalism, no longer the last expedient of agonising nature, 
rose to the dignity of a profession in the person of ‘ Christian 
of the Cleek.’ 

The popular hero of the renewed guerilla warfare was the 
‘Knight of Liddesdale.2 He was a Douglas of Lothian, 
and was thought to have revived the glories of his cousin, 
the ‘ good Sir James.’ But not even such brilliant feats as 
the surprise of Edinburgh Castle could render the com- 
parison, still less his appellation as the ‘ Flower of Chivalry,’ 
appropriate. For his nature was deeply tainted with 
treachery, and his memory is for ever blackened by one ter- 
rible crime. Sir Alexander Ramsay, a soldier no less illus- 
trious than himself, had fought by his side during nine years ; 
they were friends, comrades, associates in the same hopes and 
in the same cause, until jealousy came between. In reward 
for Ramsay’s gallant storming of Roxburgh Castle, the 
king, in an evil hour, substituted him for Douglas in the 
shrievalty of Teviotdale. Furious at the undesigned slight, 
the lord of Liddesdale thought only of revenge. His friend 
was kidnapped by his orders, while in the discharge of his 
judicial duties, carried off to his stronghold of the Hermit- 
wge, and there deliberately starved to death. His dungeon 
was situated beneath a granary, the gaping floor of which 
allowed some grains of oats to fall at the prisoner’s feet ; 
and by their means he kept death at bay for seventeen days, 
hoping no doubt to the last for a rescue. But the Hermitage 
was remote and unassailable; and outrage had in those evil 
times even a longer start of the crippled powers of order 
than when Pheenix made his mellifluous speech in the tent 
of Achilles. The dark vault inexorably closed on Sir 
Alexander Ramsay was reopened by no indignant vindicator, 
but by an inquisitive workman after four hundred and fifty 
years. What he found was some human bones mouldering 
beside a heap of oaten husks, a bridle, saddle, and sword.* 





* The huge bit of the bridle came into Sir Walter Scott’s possession, 
and was by him presented to the Earl of Dalhousie, lineal descendant 
of Sir Alexander Ramsay. (Tales of a Grandfather, ¢. xv.) 
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The scene was not unsuitable to the tragedy thus re- 
vealed.* 

Hermitage Castle relieves with its sullen towers the 
monotony of a landscape as desolate as the ‘ glooming 
‘ flats’ that met the weary gaze of Mariana. It is a place 
of evil repute. ‘Soulis, the lord of gramarye,’ had his 
‘ warlock chamber’ therein. To the keeping of his familiar 
fiend it is notorious that he committed the keys when he 
went away to his ghastly doom on the ‘ Nine-stane Rig.’ 
If the castle walls have stood the wear and tear of many 
centuries, it is only because, according to another savage 
tradition, its builders cemented its foundations with human 
blood. Yet, even so, they have notably sunk under the weight 
of iniquity they carry. To be sure, the soil for miles around is 
of a boggy nature. ‘Red Ringan’s’ return to the castle, 
‘ riding all alone,’ as the ballad describes him, is not without 
significance in a question of subsidence :— 

‘To the gate of the tower Lord Soulis he speeds, 
As he lighted at the wall, 

Says—‘“ Where did ye stable my stalwart steeds, 
And where do they tarry all?” 


‘“ We stabled them sure on the Tarras Muir; 
We stabled them sure,” quoth he ; 

“ Before we could cross the quaking moss, 
They were all lost but me.”’ 


The slayer of Ramsay was himself slain by a kinsman. 
William, first Earl of Douglas, was the son of the luckless 
Regent Archibald. He returned from France about 1348 to 
find that his patrimonial estates had been freely dealt with 

* In the highly interesting and picturesque work on the ‘ Castellated 
‘and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,’ by Mr. David Macgibbon 
and Mr. Thomas Ross, Architects, recently published in Edinburgh, 
which we recommend to the notice of our readers, there is an 
elaborate account of Hermitage Castle. one of the most remarkable 
historic edifices in Scotland. The external walls are still well preserved, 
though the interior is a ruin. This castle, which stands about four 
miles from Riccarton Junction, was first built on the present site by 
Nicholas de Soulis in the reigns of Alexander II. and Alexander III. 
in the thirteenth century. William de Douglas, Knight of Liddesdale, 
got a grant of the castle from David II., from whom it passed to the 
Earls of Angus, who enlarged it in the fifteenth century. The central 
portion of the old structure still remains. The north-east tower con- 
tained a dungeon in which it is said that Sir Alexander Ramsay was con- 
fined and starved to death. But there is only a very small stone hatch 
in the vault, and no granary above it. So much for the local tradition. 
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during his minority. Chief among the offenders was his 
guardian and godfather, the ‘ dark knight,’ who had not only 
appropriated the vale of the Liddel with its dreaded keep of 
the Hermitage, but later (as came to be known long after his 
death) he had purchased release from captivity in England 
by traitorously consenting to hold them as the vassal of 
Edward III. His godson waited five years for his remedy 
and revenge. They were of the primitive kind unhappily 
not yet grown wholly out of use. The disciples of the Land 
League still beat out the brains of poor Irish ‘land- 
‘ grabbers’ in precisely the same spirit as that in which the 
head of the House of Douglas waylaid his victim while 
hunting in Ettrick Forest, and made a simultaneous end of 
his sport and of his life. The romantic colouring given to 
the crime in ballad literature is dissipated by Mr. Fraser’s 
demonstration that the ‘ Countess of Douglas,’ letting her 
‘tears down fall’ ‘for the Knight of Liddesdale,’ was a 
purely fictitious personage. Douglas was not an earl at the 
time, and he was unmarried. 

The murderer none the less prospered. He regained and 
added to his alienated territories. He was the soul of the 
patriotic resistance to the lawless ambition of our third 
Edward. The skill of his dispositions procured for the 
English invaders the bootless misery of a ‘ Burnt Candle- 
‘mas’ in East Lothian. He was created Earl of Douglas 
January 26, 1358, and succeeded, through his wife, to the 
earldom of Mar in 1574. His son married the daughter of 
the first Stuart king, and he himself is believed (though 
Mr. Fraser demurs) to have been a candidate for the throne 
on the extinction of the male line of the Bruce in 1371. 
Not even the dramatic retribution of a violent death over- 
took him. He expired of a fever in his ancestral castle, and 
was buried with due pomp in Melrose Abbey in May 1384. 

His son James, second Earl of Douglas, was the hero of 
Otterburn—a hero after the border minstrel’s own heart, 
intrepid, chivalric, of giant strength, potent in single com- 
bat, yet a swift and skilful guerilla, and withal tinged with 
the prescient melancholy of the north. His raid into 
Northumberland in 1388 was a favourite subject for ballads 
both north and south of the Tweed. In the famous one of 
‘ Chevy-Chase,’* which moved Sir Philip Sidney’s heart more 





* The word ‘ Chevy-Chase,’ though connected by tradition with the 
Cheviot Hills, is really a corruption of chevauchée, Norman-French for 
a ‘raid. (Burton’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ vol. ii. p. 366, 2nd ed.) 
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than with a trumpet, the facts are varied almost beyond 
recognition; but several less imaginative versions have also 
been preserved. One of much beauty and pathos opens as 
follows :— 


‘It fell about the Lammas-tide, 
When the muir-men win their hay, 
The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England to drive a prey. 


‘ And he has burn’d the dales of Tyne, 
And part of Bamborough shire ; 

And three good towers on Reidswire fells, 
He left them all on fire. 


‘ And he march’d up to Newcastle, 
And rode it round about ; 

“OQ wha’s the lord of this castle, 
Or wha’s the lady o't ?”’ 


There ensued a duel, in which Sir Henry Perey (Hotspur) 
lost his pennon, and obtained from his magnanimous foe the 
promise of an opportunity to recapture it, if he could, at 
Otterburn within three days. Douglas thereupon marched 
off his army, and prepared for battle in the appointed spot. 


His remaining there was an act of pure chivalry. There 
was nothing to prevent his retiring safely to Scotland with 
his prey. He, however, took every precaution to secure 
victory, aud the remains of his camp, still conspicuous on 
the slopes of the Fawdon Hills, about thirty-two miles 
north-west of Newcastle, show that surprising diligence was 
exercised in fortifying the Scottish position. The Percys 
meanwhile hastily collected a force of about six hundred 
men-at-arms and eight thousand infantry, outnumbering the 
Scots twice over, and marched for Otterburn. 


‘The evening’ (of August 12) ‘was well advanced,’ our author 
relates, ‘ when the English came in sight of the camp where the Scots, 
not expecting an attack so late in the day, were resting, some at supper, 
others asleep. Yet they were not altogether unprepared, as their plan 
of action had been arranged in case of a sudden attack, a piece of fore- 
thought on which Froissart bestows much praise. In the hurry of 
arming, when the first onslaught was made, and the war cry of “ Percy! 
“Percy !” rang through the camp, it is said part of Douglas’s armour 
was left unfastened, and the Earl of Moray fought all night without 
his helmet. The Scots were fortunately favoured by a mistake made 
by the English in their attack. Percy and his men reached the 
neighbourhood of the Scottish camp unnoticed in the gathering shades 
of evening, and halted, it is believed, on a rising ground which lay to 
the left of the camp, towards Newcastle, where arrangements for the 
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onset were made, as Hotspur resolved to lose no time, not even to 
rest his followers. He detached a small force under Sir Thomas 
Umfraville and his brother to pass on his own right to the northward 
of the Scots and cut off their retreat, or to attack the Scots in rear 
while they were engaged with Percy. Sir Henry Percy then led the 
main body over the rising ground, straight towards the entrance to the 
camp, which, as already stated, was on the eastern side, where also the 
plunder was piled and the servants were lodged, whose huts, in the 
twilight, the English mistook for those of their masters. This delayed 
them, for not only was the camp well fortified, but the servants made a 
stout defence, and as the alarm and the English war cries sounded over 
the camp, Douglas and his fellow leaders had time to make their dis- 
positions for resistance. 

‘The first move was to despatch a body of infantry to the aid of the 
servants to keep the English engaged. The rest of the Scots ranged 
themselves under their three principal leaders, who each knew what to do. 
The English soon drove back the servants, but as they forced their way 
further into the camp they found themselves still steadily opposed. In 
the meantime a large body of the Scots, under the Earl of Douglas, left 
the camp in silence, drew off towards a rising ground on the north- 




































































































































e ward, and marching rapidly round, fell suddenly on the flank of the 
ut English, with shouts of “ Douglas! Douglas!” 'This unexpected attack, 
d made, as Wyntown asserts, by no fewer than twelve displayed banners, 
t, disconcerted the English 7 but they rallied bravely, and formed into 
" better order. The war cries of the leaders now resounded on every 
h side, and as the moon was shining the combat increased in intensity. 
‘Froissart, who wrote from the account of eye-witnesses and com- 
a batants, says that at the first encounter many on both sides were struck 
. down. The Englishmen kept well together, and fought so fiercely 
“Ss that the Scots were at first driven back. Then the Earl of Douzlas 
1S advanced his banner, to which the banner of the Percys was soon 
ys opposed, and a severe fight raged in which the Scots had rather the 
od worst, and even the Douglas pennon was for a time in danger. 
1e Knights and squires, says the historian, were of good courage, and both 

sides fought valiantly : cowards there had no place. The combatants 

met so closely tiiat the archers could not use their bows, but the battle 
or was waged ‘by hand-to-hand conflict. The leaders especially were 
ts, emulous of victory. When the weight and numbers of the English 
er, made their foes give way, the Earl of Douglas, “of great harte, and 
an hygh of enterprise,” seized his battleaxe, or, according to some, a 
e- heavy mace, with both hands, and rushed into the thick of the fight. 
of Here he made way for himself in such manner that none dare approach 
y! him, and went forward “lyke a hardy Hector, wyllynge alone to 
ur conquere the felde, and to dyscomfyte his enemyes.” He was well 
yut supported by his followers, who, inspirited by the prowess of their 
de noble leader, pressed upon and forced back the English, though fighting 
the was difficult in the dim light. At last, the Earl was encountered by 
Jes three spears at once; one struck him on the shoulder, another on the 
to 





breast, “ and the stroke glented downe to his belly.” The third spear 
struck him on the thigh, and sore hurt with all three wounds, the hero 
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was by sheer force borne down to the ground. As he fell he was 
struck on the head with an axe, and round his body the press was so 
great that no aid could be given to him, while a large number of 
the English in retreat marched over him. 

‘Fortunately, when the Earl was struck down, his rank and identity 
were unrecognised by the English, or the issue of the conflict might 
have been very different. The English falling back, those Scottish 
knights who had closely followed Douglas came up to the spot where 
their leader had fallen. Beside him lay one of his personal attendants, 
Sir Robert Hart, while the Earl’s chaplain, Richard Lundie, defended 
the body of the prostrate hero. The Earl’s kinsman, Sir James Lind- 
say, with Sir John and Sir Walter Sinclair, were the first to reach 
their chief. The scene which followed is one of the most affecting in 
the annals of chivalry. When asked how he did, the dying Earl 
replied, “Right evil; yet, thank God, but few of my ancestors have 
“died in their beds. I am dying, for my heart grows faint, but I 
‘pray you to avenge me. Raise my banner, which lyeth near me on 
“the ground; shew my state neither to friend or foe, lest mine 
“enemies rejoice, and my friends be discomfited.” So saying, the 
Earl expired, with his war cry sounding in his ears, as Sir John Sinclair 
raised the fallen pennon, and his friends renewed the fight, first cover. 
ing their leader’s body with a mantle. 

‘ Obeying the last words of the brave Douglas, his friends shouted 
his name with increased energy, as if he were still in the forefront of the 
fray. They pressed upon the foe with vigour, being reinforced by the 
Earl of Moray and his men, who, attracted by the shouts of “ Douglas! 
‘* Douglas!” rallied to the cry, and so stoutly did the Scots follow the 
banner of the slain Earl, that the English were driven back far beyond 
where his body lay. And this, indeed, was the last charge, and 
virtually decided the contest in favour of the Scots, as the English, 
tired with their long journey from Newcastle, though they had fought 
valiantly, now began to break their ranks, and in a short time were in 
full retreat. In another part of the field also, the strenuous efforts of 
the Earls of March and Moray had turned the tide of conquest, and 
Sir Ralph Percy was a prisoner.’ 


So a supposed prophecy and the Earl’s ‘ dreary dream’ were 
realised :-— 


‘T saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I.’ 


Hence also Home’s lines in the tragedy of ‘ Douglas : ’°— 


‘Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 
And Douglas dead, his name hath won the field.’ 


‘ Froissart states,’ Mr. Fraser continues, ‘ that of the English about 
one thousand and forty were taken or slain on the field, and upwards of 
eight hundred in the pursuit, while more than a thousand were 
wounded. The Scots, he says, had one hundred slain, and two hundred 
made prisoners, the latter chiefly because of their impetuosity in 
pursuit. The number of prisoners taken by the Scots was very great, 
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and the amount of their ransoms equalled 200,000 francs. 


But the 
rejoicing on this account, and because of the victory, was greatly 


mingled with sorrow at the death of the Earl of Douglas. His body 
was placed on a bier, and borne on the second day after the battle to the 
Abbey of Melrose. There his funeral obsequies were performed with 


due ceremony two days later, and he was buried under a tomb of stone, 
over which his banner was left to wave.’ 


Percy’s pennon, the capture of which had such tragic 
results, is still preserved in the family of Douglas of Cavers, 
who, with the Douglases of Drumlanrig and Dukes of 
Queensberry, claim an illegitimate descent from the slain 
victor of Otterburn. 

He was succeeded in the earldom by Archibald, surnamed 
‘the Grim,’ shown by Mr. Fraser to have been an ille- 
gitimate son of Sir James Douglas, the Bruce’s friend. His 
début on the historical stage was made at Poitiers, where he 
met with an adventure described as follows :-— 


‘When young Archibald, called “ Blac Archibalde,” son of Sir James 
Douglas, was taken prisoner, it was not known who he was, but as he 
wore very splendid armour his captors believed him to be some great 
lord. Late in the evening after the battle, when the prisoners met in 
the lodging in the town of Poitiers, Sir William Ramsay of Colluthie, 
seeing Douglas and desiring to effect his release, looked on him, and, 
as if in a great passion, exclaimed, “ O treacherous rascal, why have 
“ you stolen the armour of your lord, my cousin? Cursed be the hour 
“in which you were born; for he sought you the whole day, and not 
“ finding you in camp, going forth unarmed, was slain by a flying arrow. 
“ Come here, and pull off my boots.” Douglas carried on the farce, 
approached in a trembling manner, and kneeling down, pulled off one 
boot, with which Ramsay beat him about the head. The English 
interposed, assuring Ramsay that Douglas was certainly the son of 
some great noble. ‘ No,” said he, “he is a scullion and a rascal.” 
Then, to Douglas, he added, ‘‘ Go, you villain, to the field, and search 
“ among the slain for your master’s body, that it may have at least a 
“ decent burial.” He then ransomed the feigned serving-man for forty 
shillings, and striking him again, bade him begone. Douglas bore the 
buffets patiently, and made his escape as quickly as possible ; for, if the 
English had known who he was, they would certainly not have 
liberated him for his weight of gold.’ (Vol. i. p. 322.) 


It is added that he was dark, but not comely in coun- 
tenance, more resembling ‘a cook boy than a rioble.’ Yet 
this ‘grim’ Archibald, ‘ cook boy’ though he looked, was a 
man of strenuous and not ignoble deeds. He owed the 
lordship of Galloway, granted to him by David II. in 1369, 
to his proved capacity for overawing the turbulent Gal- 
wegians ; and the vigour of his administration is still visiblv 
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attested by the formidable ruins of Thrieve Castle, built by 
him on an islet in the Dee.* Conspicuous and significant 
above the entrance is a projecting stone, or ‘ gallows knob,’ of 
which the appropriate ‘ tassel’ was a dangling and struggling 
human body. By compendious methods of this kind order 
was restored, protection was afforded to the peaceable in 
consideration of certain fat heifers, punctually driven in to 
Thrieve; and the raiding and reiving Galwegian barons 
were taught to know their stern master. His prowess 
against the English in 1377 is thus described by Froissart :— 


‘Sir Archibald Douglas was a good knight, and much feared by his 
enemies; when near to the English, he dismounted, and wielded 
before him an immense sword, whose blade was two ells long, which 
scarcely another could have lifted from the ground, but he found no 
difficulty in handling it, and gave such terrible strokes that all on 
whom they fell were struck to the ground; and there were none so 
hardy among the English able to withstand his blows.’ (Vol. ii. p. 225, 
Johnes. ) 


The Grim Earl left the power of his family considerably 
augmented. Through his wife, Joanna Moray, he became 
possessed of Bothwell and wide tracts in the north of Scot- 
land; the whole of Galloway was annexed by grant or 
purchase ; he scornfully refused a dukedom, when the title 
was introduced into Scotland in 1398 ; he successfully outbid 
the Earl of March for the honour of a royal alliance, his 
daughter Marjory becoming wife to the miserable Rothesay, 
and hence finding a niche in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth.’ He 
died at Thrieve on Christmas Eve, 1400, much regretted and 
belauded by contemporary writers. Wyntoun describes him 
as ‘a lord of great bounty, of steadfastness and clear loyalty, 
‘ of good devotion, and bearing a high character for justice.’ 
Another monk-historian says that the ‘Grim or Terrible’ 
Earl ‘surpassed other Scots of his time in worldly prudence, 
‘bravery and boldness, wealth and possessions. He was 
‘also very just, though rigorous in his judgements, and 
‘ faithful to his promises. Wherever he went he was sur- 
‘rounded by a great company of knights and brave men. 
‘ He held the servants of the Church in great honour, and 





* Thrieve or Threave Castle is a lofty stronghold of the Douglases, 
situated only two miles from Castie Douglas in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The ‘Hanging Stone’ is one of the corbels projected to receive a 
hoarding for the defence of the gateway. It was undoubtedly built by 
Archibald the Grim Douglas towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. 
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‘ was not burdensome to monasteries or churches.’ (Vol. i. 
. 351. 

. His a and successor, another Archibald, is confounded 
with him in Scott’s striking portrait of a ‘tremendous’ Earl 
of Douglas, dreaded ‘alike from the extent of his lands, 
‘from the numerous offices and jurisdictions with which he 
‘was invested, and from his personal qualities of wisdom 
‘and valour, mingled with indomitable pride and more than 
‘ the feudal love of vengeance.’ * 

The fourth earl married the eldest daughter of Robert III., 
and was thus doubly allied to the Crown, which, indeed, made 
but a poor figure beside his coronet. He combined with 
Albany to throw the heir apparent, his brother-in-law 
Rothesay, into prison; whose quickly ensuing death was 
officially decreed to have occurred ‘by the visitation of 
‘ Providence, and not otherwise.’ Yet the ‘ otherwise’ thus 
anxiously excluded has survived as at least a dark doubt in 
history. 

The career of this second Archibald was more splendid 
than fortunate. His military ill luck, in fact, procured him 
his surname of the ‘Tineman,’ or Loser; since in almost 
every one of the many battles fought by him, he was either 
defeated, wounded, or taken prisoner. More than once he 
incurred all these mischances simultaneously. For instance, 
at Halidon Hill, September 14, 1402, where, his generalship 
showing more valour than discretion, the ‘ cloth yard long’ 
English arrows made havoc of his army, and he himself, 
though clad in armour which had cost three years’ labour to 
fashion, was wounded in five places, including the loss of an 
eye. While the prisoner of Hotspur, he concerted with him 
the revolt crushed by Henry IV. at Shrewsbury. How the 
‘renowned Douglas’ bore him on that day, Shakespeare, 
with something of a poet’s freedom, has told us. This time 
he owed his captivity to the stumbling of his horse, and it 
lasted nominally ten years, although during most of that 
time he was a prisoner only by proxy. 

In the last and most brilliant episode of his life, he 
remained, more tragically than before, a ‘tineman.’ In 
March, 1424, he landed at Rochelle at the head of ten 
thousand knights and foot soldiers. On April 18, he swore 
fealty to Charles VII. at Chatillon-sur-Indre, was by him 
appointed lieutenant-general of the French forces, and 
invested with the ereat duchy of Touraine. This splendid 





* Fair Maid of Perth, c. ix. 
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gift conferred virtual sovereignty over one of the fairest 
regions in France. The rights reserved to the Crown affected 
mainly Church patronage; substantially the administration 
was independent within the loose limits of feudal obligations. 
The entry of the new duke into Tours, along streets hung 
with tapestry and carpeted with flowers, and his solemn 
reception at the cathedral by the archbishop and clergy in 
full canonicals, formed a gay and gorgeous pageant, such as 
he was little used to. But more sombre and more congenial 
scenes quickly claimed him. The fatal battle of Verneuil 
was fought August 17, 1424. It was fought on the pre- 
arranged terms of ‘no quarter,’ consequently a vast pro- 
portion of those engaged in it perished, and the Scottish 
allies of King Charles were all but exterminated. Among 
the slain were the Earl of Douglas and his second son; and 
their bodies, ransomed from the English, were quietly laid 
in one grave in the middle of the choir of the same cathedral 
church of Tours which they had lately entered in triumphant 
mp. 

To the ‘Tineman’ succeeded a third Archibald, already 
notable as the Earl of Wigtown and Longueville. Notable 
chiefly for a victory over the Duke of Clarence at Baugé in 
1421, which won him his French title; but scarcely less so 
for keeping his head on his shoulders when James I. returned 
from his long captivity with vengeance in his heart. He 
appears to have steered his course both loyally and adroitly 
through the breakers of those troublous times ; and the pre- 
eminence of his position was recognised, after the murder 
of the king in 1437, by his appointment as lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. His administration was, however, short; 
for he died of fever, June 26, 1439. The noble Gothic 
monument erected to him in St. Bride’s forms the subject of 
a beautiful illustration in the first of the volumes under 
review. He left two sons, and a daughter known as the 
‘ Fair Maid of Galloway.’ 

After his death, the House of Douglas toppled rapidly 
towards its fall. William, sixth Earl of Douglas and third 
Duke of Touraine, was a lad under fifteen when he inherited 
almost regal power. Allowing for a slight stretch of rhetoric, 
he might have ridden on his own land from Garioch to Gallo- 
way ; two-thirds of the territory south of the Forth owned 
his lordship, which extended besides over sundry large 
patches in northern counties, to say nothing of his splendid 
inheritance in France. No wonder, then, if his young head 
were turned, as it undoubtedly was. His arrogance and 
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ostentation were such as to excite suspicion of deeper designs, 
which, at the worst, can have been but in embryo. He 
maintained an unheard-of state and magnificence, rode 
abroad attended by a couple of thousand followers, dubbed 
knights with his own hand, appointed a council for the 
management of his affairs, and was altogether a rising 
phenomenon of a somewhat menacing aspect. Crichton, the 
chancellor, and Livingstone, the king’s guardian, thought 
so, and took their precautions accordingly. The boy-Earl 
and his brother were enticed to Edinburgh by ‘ pleasant 
‘ writings ;’ and after some days of joyous companionship 
with the king (then ten years old), who conceived a pas- 
sionate attachment for them, an entertainment was provided, 
at which (according to Boece’s version of the affair) a black 
bull’s head, the wellknown token of impending death, made 
its ominous appearance. The doomed youths sprang to 
their feet and drew their swords, but were quickly over- 
powered. A mock trial followed, after which the brothers, 
amid the tears and lamentations of the young king, were 
hurried out to the castle yard, and there instantly beheaded. 
This tragedy, enacted November 24, 1440, is commemorated 
in the popular rhyme :— 
‘Edinburgh castle, toun, and tour, 
God grant you sink for sin, 
And that even for the black dinnour 
Earl Douglas gat therein.’ 


The Douglas inheritance now fell to pieces. The duchy 
of Touraine, on the failure of heirs male of the first Duke, 
reverted to the French Crown; the lordship of Galloway 
devolved upon the sister of the slaughtered youths; while 
the entailed estates passed to James, Earl of Avondale, son 
of the ‘ Grim’ Archibald, and himself distinguished as the 
‘Gross.’ He enjoyed his accession of dignity but three 
years; and with his two sons, who in turn succeeded him, 
the roll-call of the Earls of Douglas comes to an end. The 
darkest chapter in the whole story is furnished by the life of 
William, the eighth Earl. 


‘Through his inherited position,’ writes Mr. Fraser, ‘ and his own 
personal qualities, he soon rose to be not only one of the most dis- 
tinguished of his great race, but the foremost peer in Scotland. During 
his possession of the earldom the Douglases reached the full zenith of 
their power, while his untimely death was the beginning of their decline 
and fall. The meagre history of the reign in which he lived prevents 
a just estimate of his character, though, according to the chroniclers of 
that time, he was the most prominent figure in Scotland; but the 
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pictures drawn by them of this Earl are too deeply prejudiced to be 
altogether trustworthy. The territories of his family were the most 
extensive in Scotland, and the power thus placed in the Earl’s hands 
was very great. No other Scottish noble ever gained such an indepen- 
dent position in the realm. The struggle between the Scottish Crown 
and the feudal aristocracy of Scotland may be said to have been fought 
between King James the Second and this Earl, and from the moment 
when Douglas fell by the royal dagger in Stirling Castle, and his 
honours and estates passed into weaker hands, the conflict was virtually 
decided in favour of the former.’ 


By his marriage with his cousin Margaret, the ‘ Fair Maid 
‘ of Galloway,’ the eighth Earl reunited that great appanage 
to his entailed estates, and he wielded the power thus con- 
solidated in a way to make it formidable to every peaceable 
inhabitant of the realm. His haughty and overbearing 
temper, his fierce activity, courage, and talent, combined 
with vast territorial influence to place in his hands unbounded 
facilities for disturbance and aggrandisement. An army of 
40,000 retainers was at his absolute command. In 1448 he 
employed it to repel and retaliate for an English invasion ; 
but it was equally available for civil war. His operations 
against Crichton in 1443 received some colour of legality 
from his recent appointment as lieutenant-general; but he 
was no less ready to defy than to appropriate the royal 
authority. 

Foremost among the outrages with which he stands 
charged is the murder of Maclellan, called the ‘ tutor of 
‘Bomby.’ He appears to have been a thoroughly respectable 
man, whose only crime was that he continued loyal at a time 
when the Earl of Douglas was incensed with the king. This, 
however, was intolerable ; the lord of Galloway was not one 
to brook opposition within his own domain. The castle of 
Bomby was accordingly assaulted, and Maclellan carried 
off to Thrieve, where he remained until Sir Patrick Gray, 
his mother’s brother, came spurring in with a royal mandate 
for his immediate release and surrender to the messenger. 
It was obeyed by the delivery of his headless corpse. 
Douglas had taken the precaution to have his prisoner 
decapitated before breaking the seal. 

No less audacious was the execution of Sir John Herries, 
in the teeth of the king’s command; and the example of 
truculence was freely copied by retainers sure of countenance 
in the most villainous excesses. It is true that Mr. Fraser 
throws doubt on all such stories, but he avowedly takes the 
‘ friendly ’ side wherever a Douglas is concerned; and the 
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attempt to turn the eighth Earl into a dutiful and law- 
abiding subject can only be described by the phrase laterem 
lavare. The brick is, so to speak, all stain. One might 
sooner pulverise than cleanse it. 

This Earl was often at Thrieve Castle, and we are told 
that in his time the ‘ gallows knob’ rarely lacked its 
‘tassel.’ Yet in judging such rough dealings, place and 
epoch have to be taken into account. In a certain limited 
sense we are bound to admit that crimes, like virtues, ‘ lie 
‘in the interpretation of the time.’ The brutal kind of 
justice meted out at Thrieve was absolutely the only form of 
that commodity available. The Earl of Douglas was supreme 
justiciary within his own territory. No king’s writ ran in 
those days in Galloway or Douglasdale. 

Picturesque incidents there were, too, as well as savage 
ones, in the turbulent career of Earl William. Such was 
the tournament held at Stirling in 1449 in honour of Bur- 
gundian visitors, where Douglas appeared with a retinue of five 
thousand followers; and two of the three Scottish champions 
were members of his family. Nor was his ‘ pilgrimage’ in 
the ensuing jubilee year less spectacularly effective. He 
travelled with a princely train, and was received with princely 
honours at Rome, as well as on his return by way of London, 
where Garter King at Arms received orders to attend him 
during his stay, and to conduct him to Court. 

Meantime, not only were his enemies active in his rear, 
but his friends were ill advised, and probably worse behaved. 
He averted imminent disgrace by hurrying home, presenting 
himself unexpectedly to the king, and winning, by the charm 
of his manners and the apparent sincerity of his submission, 
amnesty for the past and the promise of future favour. 
Nevertheless, he was still alarmed and dissatisfied, con- 
sequently more restless and dangerous than before. The 
instability of his fortunes had become startlingly manifest to 
him; he looked anxiously about for means to secure them. 
An attempt to waylay and assassinate Chancellor Crichton 
failing, he entered into a league, offensive and defensive, 
with the great northern Earls of Crawford and Ross. The 
first of these two potentates was known as ‘ Earl Beardie,’ 
or the ‘ Tiger ;’ the second was the formidable Lord of the 
Isles. There can be no reasonable doubt that treason, 
potential if not actual, lay in the terms of an alliance sub- 
versive of anything like settled government or constituted 
authority. Thoroughly roused, the king sent for Douglas 
to Stirling ; and he obeyed the summons, under safe conduct, 
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it is true, but with haughty confidence in his personal 
ascendency to bring him victoriously through the crisis. 


‘The king, Mr. Fraser tells us, ‘received him graciously, and 
invited him to dine and sup next day. Douglas found the courtiers 
talking of his bond with Crawford and Ross, and probably guessed the 
king’s purpose, but accepted the invitation. After supper the king 
invited the Earl to a private conference, remonstrated with him against 
the bond, which he charged him to break, urging his duty as a subject. 
But Douglas, perhaps heated by wine, refused, and the interview 
waxing warm, the Earl defiantly declared that he would not break the 
confederacy. Starting to his feet, the king exclaimed, “ False traitor ! 
* if you will not, I shall!” and stabbed Douglas twice with his dagger, 
in the neck and in the body. Ere the Earl could recover himself, Sir 
Patrick Gray rushed into the chamber, and struck him on the head 
with a poleaxe, while others in attendance also stabbed the fallen 
Earl, whose dead body bore no fewer than twenty-six wounds.’ 


His mangled body, flung carelessly out of the window, 
was picked up and privately interred in the Dominican 
church at Stirling. And thus ended, by a ferocious outbreak 
of kingly passion, the career of the most powerful and most 
unbridled of the nine Earls of Douglas. 

His four brothers, of whom the eldest, James, was recog- 
nised as his successor, rushed to arms to avenge his death, 
and with them more than half Scotland. The array seemed 
invincible; James II. quailed, and was on the point of 
throwing up the game and flying to France, when Arch- 
bishop Kennedy encouraged him with the apologue of the 
bundle of sticks to try the effects of negotiation. Apart and 
skilfully the confederated lords were accordingly dealt with. 
Angus and Huntley came in at once; Crawford submitted 
upon defeat; Douglas himself, after much bloodshed, was 
brought to terms. It was, indeed, only a truce which was 
thus patched up; the king was fully resolved to trample 
down a race who had grown beyond the proportions of 
subjects, and had become a standing menace to the throne. 
‘ Nec minus periculum,’ Tacitus says, ‘ex magna fama quam 
‘ex mala.’ Theend came in 1455. James collected his forces, 
and the ninth Earl offered but a feeble resistance. The 
Douglas strongholds were beleaguered and taken; the 
Douglas armies were defeated, notably at Arkinholme, in 
the valley of the Esk. The siege of Thrieve Castle was 
directed by the king in person; and the presence and 
agency in bringing about a surrender of the celebrated 
‘Mons Meg’ are fairly well authenticated. A less reliable 
tradition asserts that the second shot from the ‘ great bom- 
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‘bard’ penetrated the massive walls, and carried off the 
right hand of the ‘ Fair Maid of Galloway’ as she sat in 
the banqueting hall and was about to raise the winecup to 
her lips. In token of the truth of the story, a massive gold 
ring was shown, bearing the inscription ‘Margaret de 
‘ Douglas,’ which, found among the ruins early in the present 
century, is supposed to have been blown into the rubbish- 
heap of crumbling masonry with the delicate hand it 
adorned. 

It was all over now with the Black Douglases. The last 
Earl was a fugitive in England; he had neither son nor suc- 
cessor; his brothers were slain or proscribed; his estates 
forfeited. Captured in a border foray in 1484, he was rele- 
gated to the Abbey of Lindores, and there died after four 
years of seclusion. It is said that James III., in the sore 
strait which led him to Sauchieburn, offered him full pardon 
and restoration if only the magic of his name might be lent 
to the royal cause; but received the melancholy answer, ‘ Too 
‘late.’ Both king and earl were dead within the year. 

There has never since been an Earl of Douglas. Three 
marquises of the name, one duke, and six barons, including 
the present Earl of Home, have succeeded each other; but 
the earldom has not been revived. The Earl of Morton is 
now the true representative of the House of Douglas.* 

They were a great race, those old Douglases, and went 
down, it might be said, under full sail, with royals set, with 
every stitch of canvas drawing, with pennon flying at the 
masthead. They failed because the deeper spirit of the time 
was against them. Their side was the side of disintegra- 
tion, and centralising influences were evidently destined to 
prevail. All over Europe, the barons were collapsing in 
presence of the throne; the old chivalry was passing away ; 
the old keen sense of local independence was growing 
weak; while the new monarchies were getting themselves 
into compact working order amid scenes and struggles such 
as those of the Douglas downfall. 

Three great houses divided their spoils and rose on their 
ruins—the Hamiltons, the Scotts of Buecleugh, above all, 


* The present (21st) Earl of Morton is descended in the direct male 
line from Sir John Douglas, younger brother of the Knight of Liddes- 
dale. His descendant, Sir Willliam Douglas of Lochleven, became 
sixth Earl of Morton on the death, without male issue, in 1588, of the 
eighth Earl of Angus, in whom the titles were, for the only time, com- 
bined; and the line of Morton Earls has not since been broken. 
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their kinsmen of Angus. The ‘ Red Douglases ’—so called 
from their fair complexions—sprang from the first Earl of 
Douglas. The bend sinister which crossed their shield 
proved no bar to their promotion. Induced to take the 
king’s side against his outlawed relatives, the ‘ great Earl’ 
of Angus was rewarded with the lordship of Douglas, and 
rapidly pushed himself into the front place among the 
magnates of Scotland. Hence the saying that ‘the Red 
* Douglases swallowed up the Black.’ 

His son, the fifth Earl of Angus, was famous as Archibald 
‘ Bell-the Cat.’ A brutally strong man, both in mind and 
muscle, he was yet capable of dying of heartbreak. Under 
the sting of a personal affront from James IV. he rode off 
the field of Flodden before the battle, leaving, however, his 
two sons to fight and fall there. He was then advanced in 
years, and the stroke proved too heavy. Fulfilling his 
public duties to the last, though with the spring of life 
broken, he died after two months at St. Ninian’s monastery, 
whence his heart was brought to Douglas. Scott’s graphic 
portrait of him in ‘ Marmion’ refers to a time just previous 
to the supreme disaster at ‘ dark Flodden :’— 

‘ Beside him ancient Angus stood, 
Doff'd his furr’d gown and sable hood ; 
O’er his huge form and visage pale 
He wore a cap and shirt of mail; 

And lean’d his large and wrinkled hand 
Upon the huge and sweeping brand 
Which wont of yore, in battle fray, 
His foeman’s limbs to shred away, 
As wood knife lops the sapling spray. 
He seem’d as, from the tombs around 
Rising at judgment day, 
Some giant Douglas may be found 
In all his old array ; 
So pale his face, so huge his limb, 
So old his arms, his look so grim.’ 

The above-mentioned ‘ huge and sweeping brand’ was the 
same with one blow of which, in a duel with Spens of 
Kilspindie, he had severed his thighbone, killing him on the 
spot; and it was presented by his descendant, the Earl of 
Morton, to Lord Lindsay of the Byres when he challenged 
Bothwell to single combat on Carberry Hill.* The feat, how- 
ever, cost him the Hermitage, which James IV. obliged him, 
by way of penance for slaying a royal favourite, to exchange 





* Note to canto vi. of ‘ Marmion.’ 
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for Bothwell. His chief stronghold was ‘Tantallon vast,’ 
crowning in immemorial strength a sheer crag on the East 
Lothian coast :— 
‘ Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 
And held impregnable in war.’ 
It- remained, in fact, a virgin fortress until, in 1651, 
Cromwell’s great guns battered a breach in its antique 
walls, thus accomplishing one of the two equal impossibilities 
of the adage: ‘ Toding down Tantallon, and build a brig to 
‘ the Bass.’ 
The third son of ‘ Bell-the-Cat’ was Gavin Douglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, the translator of the Hneid— 
‘ whose meek and thoughtful eye 
Showed little pride of prelacy, 
More pleased that in a barbarous age 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, 
Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of fair Dunkeld.’ 


Scott points the contrast between his studious tastes and 
the rude manners of the rest of his family by putting into 
the mouth of the old Earl, his father, the remark :— 
‘Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line.’ 


In which, however, he did his martial brood a wrong. Their 
signatures, reproduced in facsimile by Mr. Fraser, show that 
they were not wholly unskilled in calligraphy. Thus poetical 
license is bridled by antiquarian research. 

A more congenial spirit to ‘ Bell-the-Cat’ than the mild 
Gawain was his grandson, the bad ambitious man who 
married our English Margaret, widow of James IV., and 
was divorced by her to the discredit of all concerned. The 
sixth Earl of Angus gained, however, by his royal alliance, 
besides the opportunity of playing a conspicuously mis- 
chievous part in the history of his country, the honour of 
counting her present Majesty, Queen Victoria, among his 
descendants. The Countess of Lennox, mother of Darnley, 
was the only child (besides a boy who died in infancy} of 
his marriage with the Queen of Scotland. 

The eleventh Earl was ‘suspect of papistrie,’ chiefly, it 
would seem, on the ground of a visit to Rome; for what- 
ever leanings towards Catholicism he may have had he sup- 
pressed. Assuredly, however, the Covenant, although he 
signed it, had an ill savour to him; and his royalism was 
consoled with the title of marquis on the occasion of 
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Charles I.’s visit to Scotland in 1633, and chastised with 
imprisonment and a fine through his joining Montrose in 
1645. His great-grandson was the solitary Douglas duke. 

The charter conferring this added dignity was dated 
April 10, 1703, the new Duke being then nine years old; 
and his hereditary privileges of first place in voting and 
fighting, and of bearing the crown in solemnities, were the 
subject of anxious and effectual protest on the part of his 
guardians when the Act of Union was passed four years later, 
Queen Anne herself took interest in his education, though 
to little purpose, since his Grace grew up haughty, illiterate, 
and eccentric. He was indeed far from being a bad or 
depraved man. Much to his own discomfort, he possessed 
—what had been forgotten in the composition of many more 
personally distinguished scions of his race—a conscience, 
His whole life was clouded by an event which, dark and 
deplorable though it was, would scarcely have cost a Douglas 
of the good old school his dinner. The victim, Captain John 
Ker, was the Duke’s guest at Douglas Castle, when, by some 
miserable chance, he slew him with his own hand. The 
affair was never cleared up; itis, however, most improbable 
that there was any deliberate intent to kill. The unhappy 
shedder of the blood of one to whom he is stated to have 
been sincerely attached, instantly quitted the country, and 
returned, at the age of thirty, to lead a life of unhealthy 
seclusion, to some extent enforced by his unpopularity, but 
leaving him a prey to designing persons. 

Towards the close of his life, the Duke undertook the 
rebuilding of Douglas Castle. The plan chosen by him was 
that upon which the Castle of Inverary had recently been 
erected for the Duke of Argyll by the celebrated architect 
Adam ; but he insisted that the Douglas pile should surpass In- 
verary by ten feet in each of its three dimensions. An ancient 
prophecy declared that as often as Douglas Castle was 
destroyed, it should rise again more spacious and splendid 
than before; but this time it remained an uncompleted 
fragment. ‘The project of its restoration was too ambitious 
to be realised. 

The Duke had meanwhile transferred his residence to 
Edinburgh, where he was visited by Lord Shelburne, whose 
character-sketch of him is worth extracting. 

‘Jn Scotland,’ he writes, ‘I suppose I saw the last of the feudal lords 
like my ancestors, in the person of the last Duke of Douglas. When 
I was introduced to him at Holyrood House, by appointment, he met 
me at the top of the stairs with his hat and sword. Lord Dunmore, 
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General Scot, the father of Lady Tichfield, and Mr. John Home, the 
poet, went with me. He (the Duke) spoke occasionally to Lord Dun- 
more, but not much, and did not open his lips to General Scot. When 
anything was said about his family, he nodded to Mr. John Home to 
narrate what regarded it. I happened to say something about the 
Highlands, which I had misapprehended or been misinformed about, at 
which Lord Dunmore laughed. The Duke drew up, and vindicated 
fully what I had said, signifying by his manner to Lord Dunmore his 
disapprobation. I told him that I had seen a new house he was build- 
ing in the Highlands. He said he heard that the Earl of Northumber- 
land was building a house in the north of England, the kitchen of 
which was as large as his whole house; upon which, the Duchess, 
an enterprising woman, as may be seen from the famous Douglas 
cause, observed that if the Douglases were to meet the Percys once 
more in the field, then would the question be, whose kitchen was the 
largest? Upon this the Duke nodded to Mr. Home to state some of 
the great battles in which the Douglas family had distinguished them- 
selves. I told him that I hoped to wait upon him in London. He 
said he feared not, he could be of no use there ; he was not sufficiently 
informed to carry any weight there; he could neither read nor write 
without great difficulty. I told him that many of the greatest men in 


the history of both kingdoms could do neither, to which he assented.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 470.) 


The Duke of Douglas died at Edinburgh, July 21, 1761, 
after having vainly swallowed, by way of remedy for the 
irremediable evil of impending dissolution, a large quantity 
of quicksilver. His succession gave rise to the celebrated 
Douglas cause. 

Lady Jane Douglas, his only sister, was born March 17, 
1698. Nature was as generous to her as she had been 
niggardly with her brother. But destiny, alas! was less kind. 
The graces of her mind and person, her moral worth, reli- 
gious principles, and affectionate disposition, failed to 
procure her favour and affection from none save just those 
on whom the happiness of her life depended. The lover of 
her youth, Lord Dalkeith, afterwards Duke of Buccleugh, 
jilted her on the eve of their marriage—an insult which 
stung her with such poignant anguish that she fled to 
France in male attire, resolved to bury her sorrow and 
disgrace (as she esteemed it) in a convent. Her purpose 
was frustrated; but for long years she would listen to no 
other suitor. She accordingly lived with her mother at 
Merchiston Castle, near Edinburgh, until the Marchioness’s 
death in 1736, when she set up for herself at Drumsheugh 
House within that city. She was still beautiful and emi- 
nently attractive, and, her straitened circumstances not- 
withstanding, enjoyed the highest consideration from all 
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classes. Not until ten years later did she determine to 
overcome her repugnance to matrimony. The object of her 
choice was Colonel Steuart, afterwards Sir John Steuart of 
Grandtully, Baronet, described as ‘a prodigious fine figure 
‘ of a man,’ of gallant bearing and lively conversation, who 
had long been devotedly attached to her. The marriage 
was privately celebrated August 4, 1746, Colonel Steuart 
being then fifty-nine years of age, and Lady Jane well 
advanced in her forty-eighth year. The trouble in store for 
them was aggravated by unfortunate and reprehensible 
measures of secrecy. 

The Duke of Douglas had in early life been warmly 
attached to his sister, but in 1738 his suspicious temper 
took umbrage at some imaginary slight from her, and the 
split was designedly widened into a total breach by the 
whisperers with whom he was surrounded. Towards Colonel 
Steuart his feelings were still more bitterly hostile. He 
detested him for his Jacobite leanings ; he despised him for 
the inferiority of his rank. It was certain that Lady Jane’s 
subsistence of 300/. a year would be withdrawn if her 
marriage with him became known; and since Colonel 
Steuart’s property was wholly of the negative kind dealt 
with more conveniently in algebraical calculations than in 
the practical transactions of life, the subtraction of the only 
positive factor in their income must be averted, it seemed to 
them, at all hazards. 

Lady Jane, accordingly, started for the Continent, accom- 
panied by her friend Mrs. Hewit, and was in England joined 
by her (still unavowed) husband. It was not until after the 
birth of twin sons, which occurred at Paris, July 10, 1748, 
that she wrote to inform her brother of the change in her 
condition. His resentment, it was hoped, might be softened 
by an event so auspicious ; for he was unmarried, and his 
sister’s children were his nearest heirs. But he remained 
obdurate as the nether millstone. Friends and relatives 
interceded; Lady Jane supplicated in vain. Her allowance 
was revoked; her husband was driven to take refuge from 
his creditors within the rules of the King’s Bench. Only 
the humanity of Mr. Pelham in obtaining for her a pension 
of 300/. saved her from utter destitution. Her difficulties 
and her devotion are touchingly apparent in the following 
letter, written to her husband from her lodgings in 
Chelsea :—- 

‘Dear Mr. Steuart,—You may judge how low money matters are 
with me at present, by this most scurvy poor halfcrown I send you. 
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I’m quite ashamed of it, and to conceal it from my servants, I have 
enclosed it well wrapt up in the pretty little money box, which 
ought to contain gold; wish to heaven I could send of that useful, but 
rare metal with us. This poor bit of silver I send just to procure you 
a little rappee. 

‘Don’t be in pain about money when the time of day rules come, 
for then I'll pawn my coat rather than you should want money for 
coming out every day, as long as these days of freedom last ; keep but 
up your spirits as I do mine; I am perfectly content, and easy as to 
myself, all my distress of mind is for you, lest you should be dis- 
couraged. . . . The children are well. Mrs. Hewit sends her 
kind compliments. Adieu, dear Mr. Steuart, I ever am, with the 
tenderest affection, intirely your’s,—J. D. S” (Vol. ii. p. 500.) 

A supreme effort towards reconciliation with the offended 
Douglas dignitary was made in April 1753, when Lady 
Jane presented herself, with her two little boys, a suppliant 
for admission at the gate of Douglas Castle. The Duke, it 
would seem, was disposed to yield; but the malign influence 
of a menial prevailed, and his sister was spurned, like a 
vagrant, from his door. Had he but consented to see his 
nephews, the calumny of their supposititious origin, sedu- 
lously instilled into his mind, must have been dissipated ; 
for the younger, Sholto, closely resembled his mother, while 
Archibald’s features were as unmistakably those of a 
Steuart. 

The deep distress occasioned to her by this repulse, com- 
bined with the death of her little Sholto, broke Lady Jane’s 
heart. She died at Edinburgh, November 22, 1753, ‘ very 
‘much emaciated and decayed,’ but without recognised i 
disease. Five years later, the Duke took what he doubtless 
regarded as the most effectual means for excluding her son 
: from his inheritance, by marrying the beautiful ‘ Peggy’ 
Douglas of Mains. Yet it altogether failed. They had no 
children ; and the Duchess embraced the cause of his nephew 
so warmly, that a quarrel and temporary separation ensued. 
Eventually, however, her representations and his _ better 
nature were victorious. The Duke recognised with deep 
regret the injustice and cruelty of his conduct, and made for 
it what amends he could by altering his will in favour of 
his ‘ dear sister Janie’s bairn.’ 

The question whether Archibald Steuart Douglas were 
properly so described (for this was the virtual issue) took 
eight years and cost probably 100,000/. to determine. 
His birth in a foreign country under obscure and even 
suspicious circumstances, coupled with the advanced age of 
his mother at the time, gave grounds for a strong case 
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against him, which was worked up and argued with great 
ability. Never before had a private cause attracted so much 
public attention. The spirit of medizval faction seemed to 
have revived under the excitement of the pleadings. Society 
was torn asunder by contention and recrimination ; yet no one 
admitted the possibility of a doubt. Absolute certainty was 
found on both sides. The Hamilton adherents were as fully 
assured that the defendant was the offspring of some ignoble 
‘ Madame Mignon’ in a slum of Paris, as the opposite party 
that he was the true son of Lady Jane Douglas. The trial, 
a contemporary relates, 

‘has been the prevailing topic of conversation, and has occasioned 
dispute and wrangling in almost every company. High and low, young 
and old, male and female, have interested themselves in this cause with 
a warmth equally unprecedented and unaccountable. The pleasure of 
society was ior a long time embittered by altercation, and whole even- 
ings dedicated to cheerfulness were spent in ridiculous contest.’ * 


Some colour of dignity was lent to these squabbles by the 
fact that three duchesses, all of them gifted and energetic 
women, marshalled the combatants. Her Grace of Douglas 
was the inspiring genius of the defence. After her husband’s 
death, she devoted all her thought and time to securing the 
succession to his nephew. Impressive both in herself and 
in her surroundings, she ‘was the last of the nobility’ 
(according to a tradition preserved by our author) ‘ who, 
‘in paying visits, or in travelling about the country, 
‘were escorted by halberdiers,’ and ‘she was also accus- 
‘tomed when she visited any family to leave her dress 
‘behind her as a present.” In championing the cause of 
her adoption, she was equally intrepid and untiring. She 
kept open house for the lawyers in Paris, where witnesses 
had to be sought and entanglements unravelled; in Edin- 
burgh, at Queensberry House; and in London, when the 
appeal came on for hearing. She directed, stimulated, 
and controlled the entire proceedings, and the eventual 
victory was beyond question largely due to her influence. 
The Duchess of Queensberry, celebrated as Kitty Hyde 
when ‘beautiful, and young, and wild as colt untamed,’ 
by Prior, Pope, and Horace Walpole, was active on the 
same side; while the opposing female potentate was no 
less a personage than the lovely Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess 
of Hamilton, whose son, the heir male of the Douglases, was 
the principal claimant of the late Duke’s estates. 





* Scots Magazine, vol. xxix. p. 569. 
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We may here with advantage borrow Mr. Fraser’s narra- 
tive. 


‘The judges,’ he tells us, ‘ were equally divided in their opinions, 
and by the casting vote of Lord President Dundas judgment was given 
against Mr. Douglas. During the litigation public opinion was much 
divided on the questions at issue. In the Douglas district people were 
unanimously in favour of Mr. Douglas, while in the country of the 
Hamiltons opinions were naturally in their favour. The same feeling 
prevailed to some extent in the metropolis. Each party had their 
partisans there. . . . Lord Campbell says that it had almost led 
to a civil war between the supporters of the opposite sides, and in Eng- 
land had excited more interest than any question of mere private right 
had done before. 

‘The formal decreet of the Court of Session was dated 15 July, 
1767. It extends in manuscript to ten folio volumes, containing in all 
nine thousand six hundred and seventy-six pages. The adverse judg- 
ment was appealed to the House of Lords, where it was fought with 
as much if not greater keenness than in the Court of Session. The 
pleadings of counsel in the House of Lords occupied two montis, 
January and February 1769. During the pleadings the anxiety of the 
Duchess of Douglas was intense. Mr. Douglas, on the other hand, was 
quite composed.’ 


Among the more exciting incidents of the trial was a duel 
between Thurlow, who achieved great fame as counsel for 
Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Andrew Stuart, agent for the Duke of 
Hamilton. 


‘This affair of honour,’ our author continues, ‘arose from remarks 
made by Mr. Thurlow in opening the case for Mr. Douglas on the 
conduct of Mr. Andrew Stuart, who felt aggrieved, and sent a challenge 
to fight next morning. Thurlow promised the desired meeting, but 
not until he had completed his arguments in favour of Mr. Douglas. 
After the hearing was concluded, the meeting took place, on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, the 14th of January, 1769, in Hyde Park. Having 
discharged pistols at ten yards’ distance without effect, they drew their 
swords, but the seconds interposed and put an end to the affair. Mr. 
Thurlow is said to have advanced and stood up to his antagonist 
“like an elephant.” On his way to the field of battle he stopped to 
eat an enormous breakfast at a tavern near Hyde Park Corner.’ 


The Lord Chancellor (Camden) and Lord Mansfield both 
spoke in favour of Mr. Douglas. Lord Camden regarded 
the case as ‘ perhaps the most solemn and important ever 
‘heard’ at the bar of the House of Lords. Lord Mansfield 
delivered himself with more earnestness than effect, not- 
withstanding that he fainted at the close of his oration. 


‘After these speeches of the two greatest of the law Lords, the House 
of Lords, at ten o’clock at night, reversed the judgment of the Court of 
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Session, and affirmed the appeal in favour of Mr. Douglas, without a 
division. Thus practically ended the great Douglas cause. 

‘In honour of this great victory, the Duchess of Queensberry, one of 
the two victorious Duchesses, gave a ball on Saturday,the 11th March, 
1769. It was attended by several of the royal family, including the 
Duke of Cumberland and the Queen’s two brothers, about 140 people, 
and six or seven and twenty couple of dancers. The ball was very 
fine. The Lord Chancellor invited himself, and seemed in very good 
spirits. His lady and daughter were invited. For that civility his 
Lordship wrote his thanks to the Duchess, adding that, if she would 
permit him, he would come and return his thanks in person. To which 
the Duchess answered in these words :—‘ Katherine Queensberry says, 
“ Content upon her honour,” this being the form of assent by the 
Lords in the House of Peers. 

‘The Duchess of Hamilton continually brought up the Douglas 
cause to the King and Queen whenever she had an opportunity. But 
their Majesties never gave her an answer, and judiciously evaded the 
subject. The Duchess of Douglas, on the other hand, did not go out 
of her house, nor solicit any of the peers for their votes. After the 
judgment was pronounced in favour of Mr. Douglas, the Princess 
Amelia expressed her satisfaction, and her belief that the King and 
Queen were also pleased. 

‘ Amongst the partisans of the Duke of Hamilton was David Hume, 
the historian, who displayed great keenness, through his connexion 
with Mr. Andrew Stuart. Contrary to his custom, Mr. Hume was 
much out of humour when the cause was decided by the Lords, and 
made several peevish remarks, which hurt him. After the final 
judgment, many pamphlets, including “ Durando, a Spanish Tale,” 
and letters continued to be published by partisans on either side. 
One of the ablest of these productions consisted of a series of letters 
addressed to Lord Mansfield by Mr. Andrew Stuart, against the 
opinion of his Lordship. But, while ably and even calmly written 
upon certain points, the feelings of the disappointed litigant appear 
throughout.’ 


We rescue the following anecdote from the obscurity of 
a footnote (p. lxxxii) :— 


‘So great was the excitement in London about the judgment in 
the Douglas cause, that Mr. John Home, the author of “ Douglas,” at- 
tributed the want of success of his tragedy of “ The Fatal Discovery,” 
and the thinness of audiences to hear it at the playhouses, to the 
absorbing interest of the Douglas cause. How different was the 
previously marked success of the tragedy of “ Douglas,” by the same 
author. Crowded and enthusiastic audiences night after night were 
gratified with it. Amidst the applause one more than ordinarily en- 
thusiastic Scotch admirer was heard triumphantly exclaiming, “ Whaur's 
“your Wullie Shakespeare noo ? ” 

‘If such was the feeling in London ’ (we return to our author's text, 
vol. ii. p. 531), ‘the popular excitement and expression in Scotland 
were much more enthusiastic. A private letter to Sir John Steuart of 
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Grandtully, written when the news reached Edinburga, says, “ Your 
“ brother has carried his cause unanimously ; no division of the House. 
«“ God make us all thankful. . . . Send off to Ballachin instantly. 
“This is glorious. The joy here is beyond description. The express 
“is not in above half an hour, and the windows are mostly illuminated 
“already.” In another private letter, the popular feeling in Edinburgh 
is thus referred to: “ An express arrived here at eight o’clock Thurs- 
“day night, with the news of Mr. Douglas having prevailed, which 
“ was so agreeable to the people in general, that in a few minutes the 
“ whole houses were illuminated ; all the windows to the street were 
“broke by the mob before candles could be lighted. They began 
“ with the President’s house, the Justice Clerk’s, Lord Galloway’s, &c., 
“ &¢., upon which the military in the castle were called. Last night 
“the mob were as numerous as ever. The houses were again illumi- 
“nated Jast night, and it’s thought the mob will continue this evening. 
“ The military continue still to patrol the streets; and, notwithstand- 
“ ing, I hear of no damage done except the breaking of windows, which 
“ indeed is general.’’’ 


These demonstrations were directed chiefly against the 
judges who had given their votes in favour of the Hamilton 
claims; but no unfestive window was allowed to remain 
whole. The extent of the illuminations was hence an index 
to the fear of the inhabitants quite as much as to their joy. 


With the consummation of his victory, the son of Lady 
Jane Douglas sank into useful and respectable mediocrity. 
He continued the rebuilding of Douglas Castle, was created 
in 1790 a British peer, with the title of Lord Douglas of 
Douglas, was twice married, and lived to the age of eighty. 
A writer in the ‘ Glasgow Gazette’ in 1863 could still recall 
his appearance :— 

‘When he came into Glasgow, as he did frequently from Bothwell 
Castle, in his elegant carriage and four high-mettled blood horses, with 
their handsome outriders in their cockades, he received the most polite 
attention from gentle and simple, young’ and old. He was a hale 
hearty old man down to the day of his death.’ 


Not one of his eight sons left issue, and the estates de- 
scended through his eldest daughter, Lady Montagu of 
Boughton, to her grandson, the present Earl of Home. 
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Art. VII. Sketches from my Life. By the late Hosarr 
PasHa. London: 1886. 


CONTROVERSY has gone on for nearly a century and 
a half as to the authenticity of the ‘Memoirs of 
‘Captain Carleton,’ a narrative now generally attributed 
to Daniel Defoe, and published amongst his works, but 
which appeared anonymously, and professed to be a record 
of events in which the author had taken part. The 
book was regarded as truth by Dr. Johnson, has been 
quoted as an historical authority by Lord Stanhope, and 
accepted as such by Lord Macaulay. But in spite of the 
claim of Lord Stanhope to have found amongst his 
ancestor’s papers proof that a ‘ Captain Carltone’ had been 
taken prisoner in Spain under circumstances identical with 
those related in Defoe’s book, the controversy is not dead, 
and excellent authorities still doubt whether any Captain 
Carleton existed at all. 

So closely are fact and fiction mingled in the late Hobart 
Pasha’s ‘ Sketches of my Life,’ that, did they remain un- 
separated now, the whole book might come to be classed with 
one of Defoe’s novels, and in a few years doubts might arise 
as to whether there ever was such a person as the late Turkish 
Admiral. But a naval officer, writing in his own name and 
professing to relate the events of his own life, cannot, at any 
rate immediately, be concealed in the obscurity which now 
veils an imaginary Captain Carleton, who lived in the reign 
of Queen Anne. It is comparatively easy to obtain from 
the records of the navy the names of the ships in which any 
officer has been serving, and generally his exact position at 
any given date. No flights of imagination can transport 
him from Portsmouth to the Parana, or from the Pacific to 
the coast of Spain, when the hard facts officially recorded 
stand in the way. What strange fancy possessed an officer 
in the late Hobart Pasha’s position to mingle the true and 
the false in a personal narrative to the extent he has done 
is a psychological problem which will have to be faced, 
but not to any extent at the present moment. The fact, 
however, remains that so much of this history melts into 
legendary air on the application of the simple tests above 
referred to, that there is not ground for accepting any state- 
ments which we cannot corroborate by separate and inde- 
pendent testimony. If the reader is horrified at the wretched 
picture of Hobart’s first ship and the cruel injustice of her 
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captain as painted by his own hand, let him console himself 
by reflecting that he is not called on to believe it to be a 
true one. If he is amused and excited by the romantic and 
terrible incidents which crowd the early chapters of the 





l book, let him accept his gratification and surprise in the 
f same temper and on the same grounds as he has already 
1 accepted them in turning over the pages of Lever or of 
t Marryat. Still further, when historical events and historical 
i personages are brought in, the reader is to understand that 
e to an indefinite extent both are used for the purpose of 
n making up a story. 
d But the tales told differ in their origin from those of the 
e two authors spoken of. Nine-tenths of these are directly 
s evolved from the inner consciousness of the novelists. 
n Hardly anything in Hobart’s book is entirely fiction. Almost 
h always there is a slender thread of truth discoverable after 
l, sufficiently diligent search. But times, places, and actors 
n are all so jumbled together as to make the unravelling of 
the real thread a process something like that of winding off 
rt a silken cord from a badly tangled skein. Hobart claims to 
1- have been present at scenes where it is absolutely impossible 
ch he could have been. He tells stories of incidents as hap- 
$e pening to himself which he can only have heard related, 
sh and as to which we can safely say where and when he heard 
id them. But alternating with these stories, and sometimes 
y Ff mingled with them, are relations which are true in every 
WW way; others also which are true, all but his claim to have 
mm been an eye-witness. There is nothing to mark off the fact 
m from the fiction. Statements and narratives which on the 
ny face of them we should receive with cautious doubt are true 
at enough. Others which we should read without the slightest 
ort suspicion are the merest dreams. The book is like a kaleido- 
to scope which the author has taken into his hands in a certain 
led § position with the view of drawing the symmetrical forms 
er displayed. He has given the instrument a turn, and though 
nd the materials have never varied, the picture now presented 
me is entirely different in form and colour from that which was 
ed, originally before him. 
ct, Concerning the book under review itself, it may be well 
nto to point out that it is sharply divided into three parts, 
ove omitting the sporting chapters. We have the life in her 
te- Majesty’s Navy, the somewhat buccaneering experiences of a 
dle- blockade runner, and what should be the graver and his- 
ed torically important narration which embraces the professional 
her work of the Turkish admiral. It is the first part of the 
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book, containing the ‘ sketches’ of his life from his birth to 
his forty-first year, which we know most surely to possess 
the extraordinary characteristics we have described. It 
might undoubtedly be possible to pass it over with no more 
notice than we have already allotted to it. But then it 
would be impossible to speak gravely of the later chapters. 
How are we to say that the kaleidoscopic views of things 
disclosed in the first eighty-six pages are wholly abandoned 
throughout the remaining one hundred and forty-seven? 
We must take the book as a whole. It is a strong evidence 
of character, and if that turns out to be a strange combina- 
tion, it is all the more necessary that we should under. 
stand it. The mind which has produced this extraordi- 
nary aggregation of dream and reality actuated a person 
whose reputation is European. We frankly confess that 
the psychical question presented by the fact that the 
man who wrote these sketches also administered and 
commanded in the Turkish fleet with admirable skill 
and success, is to our mind by far the most interesting 
and important issue which the publication of the book has 
raised. 

A younger son of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, sprung 
from a family not wealthy, but distinguished by its descent 
from no less a personage than John Hampden, the Hon. Au- 
gustus C. Hobart, in making the navy his profession, looked 
to it also as his livelihood; and if we would view his career 
aright, we must bear this fact in mind. Slenderness of 
means is not a stepping-stone to success in the naval service. 
But slenderness of means combined with a consciousness of 
capacity and an impatience of subordinate situations form 
together a compound exceedingly hampering to naval 
advancement. Hobart came into the service with what in 
his day would have been called ‘ interest ’ at his back, but his 
promotions were slow notwithstanding. He was a mate 
partly through his own failure, we strongly suspect—for 
more than four years, a lieutenant for ten years, and he did 
not reach his captain’s rank—the ‘table-land of the service’— 
until he had been seven years and a half a commander. 
This progress would hardly be called rapid even in these 
days of stagnation, but in Hobart’s time and case the delay 
was remarkable—all the more so, since he had found and 
used the opportunity to distinguish himself very early in his 


career. What he represents as the most stirring scenes of 


his life were passed before his twenty-third year was com- 
pleted, and from 1844 to 1854 there was a period of no 
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history which he describes as ‘ the usual humdrum life of a 
‘ naval officer during times of profound peace.’ Claudio’s 
philosophy came to his aid at this time, and was put in 
practice by his marriage in 1848. The Russian war gave 
him a very short period of activity, and being promoted to 
the rank of commander towards the end of it, this man of 
action deliberately buried himself in a coastguard station at 
Dingle, and remained there for three years. Nor, when this 
was over, did he seek the more active service of his pro- 
fession. He is found for another three years vegetating in 
the stationary harbour guardship at Malta. It was not till 
the autumn of 1861 that he assumed a command in the 
navy. For nineteen months only he was captain of a little 
gunvessel—the ‘Foxhound’—in the Mediterranean, and, 
being promoted to the rank of captain in March 1863, quitted 
her for the halfpay list, and never served again in the 
Royal Navy. Asa British naval officer, therefore, Hobart’s 
name could not have gone down to posterity, for he never 
held a post important enough to carry a name with it. But 
the name will long be remembered, nevertheless, as a com- 
mander of the Turkish fleet; as the honest supporter of a 
falling cause ; as the keen sportsman and hearty good fellow; 
and now, after the publication of these sketches, as—in feel- 
ing at least—the bold buccaneer of the Elizabethan period, 
who by some strange perverseness of fate was born into the 
Victorian. 

We may safely infer that the same spirit which made 
Hobart the persistent slave-trade destroyer, the daring and 
successful blockade runner, and carried him to his honoured 
position as a marshal of the Turkish empire, was that which 
helped to bar his progress in the Royal Navy. Yet, had he 
found his way, like the gallant Lord Alcester, into the 
middle of the fighting in Burma in’1852, or into the Chinese 
wars of 1857-8, the world would not now be speaking of 
Hobart the pasha, but of Hobart the English admiral. But 
no doubt the res angusta domi pressed upon and controlled 
the will of him who is gone, as it did not that of him who is 
still with us. Beauchamp Seymour found no difficulty at all 
in presenting himself one fine morning at the head of a 
storming party in Burma, as a half-pay officer seeking fame, 
with an introduction from the Governor-General of India in 
his pocket; while poor Hobart, after some weary years as 
a halfpay lieutenant, was necessitated to accept the small 
post of chief officer of the coastguard in the vicinity of the 
family seat at Sidmouth. So also, while the Indian mutiny 
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was raging, while our ships were being defeated, and some 
of them destroyed, under a false estimate of Chinese skill, 
at the Peiho, Hobart was forgotten, lost to the world in the 
remotest corner of the county of Kerry. 

Those, therefore, who consider that Hobart Pasha was 
unfortunate in not finding scope for his peculiar talents—at 
any rate as a British officer—have some reason on their side, 
In the naval service of England there is, in any moderately 
long series of years, opportunity for the developement of 
most varieties of character, and a field for their action. But 
undoubtedly, in the absence of naval war, there is less field 
for the exercise of enterprise, courage, and daring. The 
combination which was found in Raleigh, in whom the 
powers of reflection, of action, and of exhibiting the graces 
of life seemed blended in equal measure, is not common, and 
was not to be found in Hobart Pasha. The preparation 
which is necessary to successful action had no charms for 
him if it was to be at all prolonged. He could not bend 
himself to undertake the moral and material improvement 
of the navy which is the métier of naval energy in peace 
time. A Raleigh in our day would have shone wherever he 
was; he would have been at the head of our naval literature, 
and foremost in the developement of invention. He would 
have taken a leading part in all the movements towards that 
enlightened system of discipline which were inaugurated by 
the Sir William Martin who met with so little of Hobart’s 
approval. But,so long as he remained in the British service, 
the subject of this notice was careless of the fame which 
comes to him who excels in the preparation for war. No 
man more ready to act when the necessary materials were 
placed in his hands, but no man less inclined to submit his 
thoughts to the discipline which makes them creative. 
Rough and ready he was from first to last, excellent in 
emergencies, and loving them, whether they came in the 
form of an infuriated wild boar, of a Federal cruiser on a 
dark night, or of a group of Russian torpedo boats. 

His first start in life was a bad one according to his own 
account. He went to sea in the ‘ Rover,’ 18, at the age of 
thirteen, and under the auspices of his cousin, the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Charles Eden, who was then her commander. 
For this officer he professes to have entertained anything but 
cousinly affection. He writes, indeed, of his first ship with 
a sort of horror, which is, perhaps, not rendered less painful 
to us by the knowledge that it is probably wholly factitious. 
He thinks of his first mess place as ‘a dirty little hole,’ 
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and describes his first day on board the ‘ Rover’ as fol- 
lows :— 


‘At early dawn a noise all round me disturbed my slumbers; this 
was caused by all hands, officers and men, being called up to receive 
the captain, who was coming alongside to assume his command by 
reading his official appointment. 

‘I shall never forget his first words. He was a handsome young 
man, with fine features, darkened, however, by a deep scowl. As he 
stepped over the side he greeted us by saying to the first lieutenant in 
a loud voice, ‘* Put all my boat’s crew in irons for neglect of duty.” It 
seems that one of them kept him waiting for a couple of minutes when 
he came down to embark. After giving this order our captain honoured 
the officers who received him with a haughty bow, read aloud his com- 
mission, and retired to his cabin, having ordered the anchor to be 
weighed in two hours. 

‘ Accordingly at eight o’clock we stood out to sea, the weather being 
fine and the wind favourable. At eleven all hands were called to 
attend the punishment of the captain’s boat’s crew. I cannot describe 
the horror with which I witnessed six fine sailorlike-looking young 
fellows torn by the frightful cat for having kept this officer waiting a 
few minutes on the pier. Nor will I dwell on this illegal, sickening 
proceeding, as I do not write to create a sensation, and, thank good- 
ness! such things cannot be done now.’ 
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So far as to what he states he remembers of the sufferings 
of others on his first day at sea. Now as to his own :— 


‘Thad not much time for reflection, for my turn came next. I 
believe I cried, or got into somebody’s way, or did something to vex 
the tyrant; all 1 know is that I heard myself addressed as “ you young 
scoundrel,” and ordered to go to the “ mast-head.” Go to the mast- 
head indeed! with a freshening wind, under whose influence the ship 
was beginning to heel over, and an increasing sea that made her jump 
about like an acrobat. 1 bad not got my sea legs, and this feat seemed 
an utter impossibility to me. I looked with horror up aloft; then 
came over me the remembrance of Marryat’s story of the lad who re- 
fused to go to the mast-head, and who was hoisted up by the signal 
halyards. While thinking of this, another “ Well, sir, why don’t you 
“obey orders?” started me into the lower rigging, which I began with 
the greatest difficulty to climb, expecting at every step to go headlong 
overboard. 

‘A good-natured sailor, seeing the fix I was in, gave me a helping 
hand. . . . On looking down to the deck my heart bled to see the 
poor sailor who had helped me undergoing punishment for his kind act. 
I heard myself at the same time ordered to “ go higher,” and a little 
higher I did go. Then I stopped, frightened to death, and almost 
senseless ; terror, however, seomed to give me presence of mind to 
cling on, and there I remained till some hours afterwards; then I was 
called down. On reaching the deck I fainted, and knew no more till I 
awoke after some time in my hammock.’ 
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What comically malicious demon got the control of 
Hobart Pasha’s pen when he wrote this tissue of nonsense 
we are not prepared to say. Whether he retained some 
unworthily bitter feeling against the late Sir Charles Eden, 
or whether he was unconscious of the weight of words, we 
are not ready to determine. Suffice it here to note that, 
according to the official records,* Hobart joined the ‘ Rover,’ 
then lying alongside a hulk at Devonport, on Sunday, 
February 22, i835, and that Commander Eden did not join 
her till February 27. Further, that the ship did not go to sea 
till Sunday afternoon, March 15, and that no flogging took 
place on board her till April 6, when the one culprit was a 
boy! But by this fancy picture, painted from figures which 
never had life in them, does Hobart claim to have had his 
whole character coloured. 

‘For all 1 had seen and suffered on that the opening day of my sea 
life, made me think for the first time—and I have never ceased think- 
ing (half a century has passed since then)—how to oppose tyranny in 
every shape. Indeed I have always done so to such an extent as to 
have been frequently called by my superiors “a troublesome character,” 
“a sea lawyer,” &c.’ 

A self-imposed mission to oppose all that appears to our 
eyes the ‘tyranny’ of our superiors is hardly good armour 
for a young officer to fight the battle of naval life in. If he 
should start in his career with a determination to seek out 
and expose ‘tyranny’ in a way which would be perfectly 
justifiable in civil life, he starts with a wrong conception of 
his moral duties. He will certainly limit his future useful- 
ness to the service he has chosen, and most probably bar his 
progress in it. And thus did Hobart. With a heart in the 
right place, some of the independent spirit of his great 
ancestor, Hampden, had passed into his own, and his youth- 
ful experience failed to bring to its control the teachings 
of the intellect. No doubt his service in the ‘ Rover’ was 
of the ordinary kind, neither better nor worse. It was spent 
on the east and west coasts of South America, and it ended 
in July, 1838, when the ship was paid off at Plymouth. 

We now come upon our first great astonishment, to which 
the fictions of the opening day at sea are the merest trifle. 

‘ After enjoying a few weeks at home,’ writes Hobart, ‘I was ap- 
pointed to the naval brigade, on service in Spain, acting with the 


English army, who were there by way of assisting Queen Christina 
against Don Carlos.’ 





* All the dates and details of service in this article are strictly ac- 
curate and authentic, being taken from the official records of the navy. 
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Then, with a wonderful assumption of naiveté, he goes on 
to describe the forces under ‘Sir’ de Lacy Evans as a 
‘rabble,’ and how, very soon after he had disembarked, he 
received ‘ what is usually called’ his ‘ baptism of fire ’—that 
is to say, ‘he’ witnessed ‘the first shot fired in anger ’—at 
San Sebastian. 


‘The gallant marines (as usual to the front) were protecting the hill 
on which Lord John [Commodore Lord John Hay, who commanded 
the naval forces] was standing ; the fire was hot and furious. I candidly 
admit I was in mortal fear, and when a shell dropped right in the 
middle of us, and was, I thought, going to burst (as it did), I fell down 
on my face. Lord John, who was close to me, and looking as cool asa 
cucumber, gave me a severe kick, saying, ‘‘ Get up, you cowardly young 
“ rascal! Are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

‘I did get up, and was ashamed of myself. From that moment to 
this I have never been hard upon those who flinched at the first fire they 
were under. My pride helped me out of the difficulty, and I flinched 
no more. For an hour or so the battle raged furiously. 

‘By degrees all fear left me; I felt only excitement and anger, and 
when we (a lot I had to do with it!) drove the enemy back in the 
utmost confusion, wasn’t I proud !’ 


This is all so naturally told that it would deceive anyone. Yet 


it is, as far as regards Hobart’s share in it, fictitious. The 
allusion is clearly to the disastrous retreat from Hernani on 
San Sebastian, on March 16, 1837, when the marines alone 
made a successful stand against the Carlists. De Lacy 
Evans—not yet ‘ Sir’—made but one later sortie from San 
Sebastian—that was in May—and in June, 1837, he resigned 
the command of the legion. Now what are the facts as 
regards Hobart? First, that there was no naval brigade in 
Spain. Indeed, there was no ‘English army’ in Spain. 
The seamen and marines of the ships under Lord John 
Hay simply landed as they were wanted, and re-embarked 
immediately. Secondly, that, while the operations described 
were going on, Hobart was in the Pacific! 

So far, the whole narrative, frank confession of fear, and 
claim to have overcome it, is absolute romance. But there 
is a further involvement. Hobart says: ‘ After serving with 
‘ Lord John Hay for six or seven months I was appointed to 
‘another ship, which was ordered to my old station, South 
* America.’ 

The inference which it is intended that the reader should 
draw is clearly that Hobart after his return to England in 
his first ship, the ‘Rover,’ was landed in Spain for six or 
seven months, and was then appointed to his second ship, 
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the ‘ Rose,’ Commander Christie. The actual fact was, that 
being paid off in July, 1838, from the ‘ Rover,’ as we have 
said, he remained at home until he joined the ‘ Rose’ at 
Portsmouth in October. In this ship he sailed for the coast 
of Spain, and so far ‘served with Lord John Hay’ from 
November 9, 1838, when the ‘ Rose’ met Lord John Hay’s 
ship the ‘ North Star’ at San Sebastian, until December 8, 
1839, when she sailed for South America. Whether any 
incident occurring between these dates made the foundation 
for the story we have quoted, the difficulty of proving a 
negative prevents us from fully determining. But we have 
been unable to discover any mention of a landing for hostile 
purposes either from the ‘ North Star’ or from the ‘ Rose’ 
during the period mentioned. Whether, therefore, there is a 
larger thread of truth in this narrative than can be readily 
drawn out is a matter open to argument. Don Carlos him- 
self was not far from San Sebastian while Hobart was on the 
coast, and the marines were in garrison there. Hobart 
writes of himself as almost a child when the episode with 
Lord John Hay occurred. But we have seen that he had 
nearly completed his seventeenth year when he first met 
him. Judging from Hobart’s method in other cases, we 
should say that he combined his knowledge of Lord John 
Hay, of the marine battalion, and of the locality where the 
latter made their stand twenty months before he met them, 
and painted with these materials the subjective picture he 
has given to us. 

It is in the ‘ Rose’ that, according to Hobart’s narrative, the 
surprising succession of his adventures begins ; and probably 
no other man ever sat down and put together a claim to 
have shared in such a concourse of romantic episodes as is 
detailed in the next fifty-three pages. The chapter which 
is now before us is entitled ‘ Perils by Sea and Land,’ and it 
begins by the curious example of telepathy we have noticed. 
Then we have the story of an attack made by a single robber 
ou his captain and himself when riding home from a day’s 
shooting to Monte Video. The story is capitally told; so 
well indeed, that, with the Spanish narrative before us, we 
had placed it at first in the same category. We were more 
especially drawn to that conclusion by the two statements 
that a man ‘armed to the teeth’ seemed after all to be only 
possessed of a knife; and that, intending to use a gun in 
Hobart’s hands, which he supposed to be loaded, he diplo- 
matised to get it fired before seizing it. We were wrong, 
however. Hobart did run the extreme risk he describes, 
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and the robber was shot dead by Commander Christie. The 
story about the ‘ Rose’ firing her tompions into a French 
man-of-war by way of friendly salute, which has been so 
much doubted, is also true. So also is the narrative of the 
imminence of the conflict between English and French, 
which would have been, in Hobart’s humane and just judge- 
ment, ‘a shockingly cruel and inhuman thing—a cold- 
‘blooded fight under such circumstances.’ Such risks of 
collision between the armed forces of our own and other 
nations in distant detachments are of no uncommon occur- 
rence. They go no further because of the admirable self- 
command and judgement which find honourable paths out 
of a difficulty. 

The rollicking, roving character in which Hobart is now 
desirous of presenting himself is admirably brought out in 
the love story which finishes the chapter, and which we 
assume to be classed among the ‘perils by land.’ The 
‘Rose’ goes to ‘Buenos Ayres, that paradise of pretty 
‘women, good cheer, and all that is nice to the sailor who 
‘is always ready for a lark.’ Here, ‘after the manner of 
‘seamen ’—at any rate on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre 
where we now are—every man, from the captain downwards, 
proceeds incontinently to fall in love. The hero of the piece 
necessarily follows suit, and as dramatic exigencies demand 
an underplot, it is furnished by the incident of the mother 
of his Dulcinea falling in love with him! Naturally the 
girl and he ran away together to avoid a catastrophe, and 
equally naturally the mother ran after them and caught them 
up. As he could not well marry both mother and daughter, 
he ‘contrived to get away and went on board his ship for re- 
‘fuge, never landing again during his stay at Buenos Ayres.’ 

This all may have happened as Hobart states it, for 
between July and November, 1840, when he was in his nine- 
teenth year, he paid two visits to Buenos Ayres in the 
‘ Rose,’ each of them of some weeks’ duration. But it is 
evident that dramatic force had somewhat expended itself 
when it arrived at so lame a dénowement as an escape to the 
ship. It was necessary that it should recover itself, which 
it does in the next chapter, headed ‘ A Tragical Affair.’ It 
is curious to note that the plan of this chapter is like that 
of the last. It begins with the description of an historical 
event of which the writer claims, without a shadow of 
ground, to have been an eyewitness. It narrates a bloody 
private episode with such skilful use of the machinery of 
the melodramatist that we readily, but wrongly, set it down 
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as a pure fiction. We have, first, some notice of the bril- 
liant affair of Punto Obligado from the standpoint of an 
actor in it; and then we have the experience of a second in 
a duel, where a Brazilian nobleman was shot dead in a back 
garden, by moonlight, to the sound of music and dancing | 

In the allusion to the forcing of the Parana we miss the 
circumstantial detail and the hearty boyishness of the su 
posed participator in the affair. But we are told that the 
deed of the late Sir James Hope, then captain of the ‘ Fire- 
‘ brand,’ in directing the cutting of the cable which barred 
the advance of the French and English ships, ‘ though al- 
‘ most forgotten by the public, can never be effaced from the 
‘memory of those who saw it done.’ It is further said; 
‘That the fight was a severe one is evident from the fact 
‘that the vessel I belonged to had 107 shots in her hull, and 
‘ thirty-five out of seventy men killed and wounded.’ 

How impossible is it to grasp and cling to the undoubted 
fact that the man who so writes had joined the ‘ Rattler, 
in Portsmouth harbour, nine-days before the battle of 
Obligado was fought! This picture, then, is again wholly 
subjective and imaginary. Let us look at the materials 
which were in his mind when he wrote. First, as to the 
things and places. He says at the beginning of this chapter 
that from Buenos Ayres he visited Paraguay ; and it is very 
possible he may have done so, though not in his ship. If he 
did, he probably saw the spot where the battle afterwards 
took place. He knew the ‘ Dolphin’ very well as his old 
ship, and he knew that she was at Obligado. As to the 
persons, he remembered his old shipmates in the ‘ Dolphin, 
and he served for about three vears under the command of 
the present Right Hon. Sir Cooper Key, who, as a lieu- 
tenant, was in the thick of, and wounded at, the forcing of 
the Parana. From him as well as from others Hobart must 
have had the whole story; and again with these materials, 
similar to those which he had to work with for the Spanish 
episode, he has described himself as the hero of this adven- 
ture. 

It is not to be expected that he could be quite correct. 
‘The ship he belonged to’ previously to the battle, and 
which was engaged there in his absence, did indeed suffer 
severely, but not at all to the extent he mentions. In 
speaking of the number of shot in her hull, he has confused 
her with the French senior officer’s ship, the ‘ San Martin, 
Captain Tréhoart, which was actually struck by more than 
one hundred shot, and had a heavy list of killed and wounded. 
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But Hobart’s list for the ‘ Dolphin’ alone is more than the 
total English loss. Her actual casualties were severe enough 
in all reason, as she had five killed and eleven wounded. 

We need not quote nor dwell upon the story of the moon- 
light duel at Rio Janeiro. It is described with great 
vraisemblance, but, as we have said, with a full use of 
dramatic adjuncts. Whether the picture drawn is wholly 
mental or not we are unable to say. It is unhappily true 
that a young English officer had, within the period of which 
Hobart is treating, some such terrible experience as he 
describes. The vraisemblance of the narrative is no guarantee 
that the narrator was present, as we shall soon quote one 
still more vividly and precisely set out, which it is quite 
certain is wholly a dream. We doubt if Hobart was 
present as he describes himself to have been, on three 
grounds: first, the dramatic accessories; secondly, the 
choice of the initial letter; and, lastly, the description of 
the unhappy principal in the scene. It fits admirably into 
the dramatic necessities, but is not true to the actual fact. 
If Hobart was not really present, we should expect to find, if 
we had the means of tracing them out, that all the required 
materials were in his mind, and it was only necessary to 
centre himself and collect them round him. A supposition 
exists, which it is possible may be correct, that Hobart was 
present at the last fatal duel in England, at Gosport, in the 
year 1845. Ifso, we have at once our clue. 

The ‘ Sketches’ pause fora moment to take note of Rio 
Janeiro, its scenery, its climate, life, snakes, negroes, and 
sharks. By way of prologue to some personal experiences 
which we are going to quote, he tells us how ‘ a well-known 
‘author, Mrs. B > (whom we have not been able to 
identify), ‘ tells us a marvellous story about these snakes ;’ 
and then, with a naiveté which is surpassingly humorous 
considering what has gone before and is immediately to fol- 
low, says: ‘ I expect that some salt is necessary to swallow 
‘ this tale.’ 

He immediately proceeds to describe how a shark nearly 
snapped his legs off, and how, in revenge, ‘ we killed thirty 
‘that morning.’ Next :— 


‘The most horrid thing I know is to see, as I have done on more 
than one occasion, a man taken by a shark. You hear’ [at least in 
Tom Cringle’s Log, the Cruise of the Midge, and on other occasions 
when these little matters are narrated] ‘a fearful scream as the poor 
wretch is dragged down, and nothing remains to tell the dreadful tale 
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excepting that the water is deeply tinged with blood on the spot where 
the unfortunate man disappeared.’ 
Then :— 

‘Once we caught a large shark. On opening him we found in his 

inside a watch and chain quite perfect. |And here we must say we 
feel ourselves defrauded—the watch is not stated to be going.] Could 
it have been that some poor wretch had been swallowed and digested, 
and the watch only remained as being indigestible ?’ 
We should say, upon the whole, certainly. But we should 
have expected to find the sextant and telescope; for, of 
course, the watch must have belonged to some unwary sea 
captain who fell overboard when wholly absorbed in his 
official duties. The negro, though, according to our author, 
‘an inferior animal, whose réle in this world is to attend on 
‘ the white man,’ has some special relations with the shark, 
and the shark is entirely aware of them. In shallow water 
the negro takes a knife, gets under the shark, and cuts him 
open. In deep water the shark gets below the negro, ‘ and 
‘ if he don’t take care he will eat him.’ 

‘Shortly after the duel at Rio,’ says Hobart, ‘I went to 
* England, but to be immediately appointed to a vessel on 
‘ the Brazilian station.’ It is not easy to connect the facts 
of the fictitious life with those of the real one. Hobart was 
in South America in three different ships, the ‘ Rover,’ the 
‘ Rose,’ and the ‘ Dolphin.’ In the first two he returned to 
England, the last he quitted in South America. To both 
‘Rose’ and ‘ Dolphin’ he was appointed in England. Be- 
tween quitting the ‘Rover’ and joining the ‘ Rose’ some 
months elapsed, as we have seen. Between quitting the 
‘Rose,’ when she paid off in July, 1842, and joining the 
‘Dolphin, a year elapsed, which he spent in passing his 
examinations at Portsmouth, and qualifying as a ‘ gunnery 
‘ mate’ on board the ‘ Excellent.’ 

The fact is that the incidents described in the two chapters 
entitied ‘ Slaver Hunting,’ and the one chapter headed 
‘Love and Murder,’ are referable, so far as the foundations 
of the stories go, not to service in a single ship, but to the 
whole of his service in South America. The ‘ period he alludes 
‘to’ is not from 1841 to 1845 as he says, but from 1838 to 
1844; and all three ships captured slavers while Hobart was 
on board of them. We cannot fully identify any one trans- 
action recorded in these chapters with the real events of his 
life. There are statements that are true when isolated, but 
which are made untrue by the connexion in which they are 
placed. Dates, places, and circumstances are hopelessly 
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mingled. Direct misstatements crowd the pages, and, in 
one case at least, we are asked to admire the share he took, 
and to commiserate his sufferings from a ghastly wound he 
received in a deed of gallantry which was enacted in South 
America at a time when he was in the Channel. 

Hobart rightly says that Rio Janeiro was the headquarters 
of the Brazilian slave trade, and it was in its vicinity that 
most of the captures were made. The ships engaged in 
suppressing the trade at the time he writes of were all sail- 
ing ships, and usually small ones. The bounties granted per 
ton on every slaver captured, full or empty, and the head 
money paid for every rescued slave, made a full slaver a very 
rich prize for a small vessel. But setting this aside, the 
sporting nature of the work, and the occasional personal 
risks, caused, and still causes in other parts of the world, the 
naval officer to enter on his duties with great zest and vigour. 
The practice in Brazil was for our ships, after a refit at Rio 
Janeiro, to issue from the port and to make a sort of head- 
quarter anchorage a hundred miles or so to the east or west 
of it. Then the boats, usually singly, were detached to 
watch the exits and entries at suspected points, while the 
ship herself cruised in the offing, chased and boarded every- 
thing which had the least sign of doubt about her. As may 
be supposed, there was much watching and many chasings 
and boardings before any satisfactory result was arrived at. 
Hobart’s first ship, the ‘ Rover,’ had a remarkable and entirely 
unexpected success in this business while he was on board 
her. Being ordered to England, and sailing from Rio home- 
ward bound, she had the fortune to capture two slavers within 
about twelve hours of leaving the anchorage. She returned 
to Rio with them, her voyage to England was postponed for 
a month, and this was Hobart’s first experience of ‘slaver 
‘hunting.’ 

The ‘ Rose’ arrived at Rio with Hobart on board on 
February 4, 1840. She was not at first employed in sup- 
pressing the slave trade specially. She spent her first year 
in passages between Rio, Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres, of 
which some of the results have been already detailed. It was 
not till February, 1841, that she began her slaver hunting in 
earnest. Bahia was then her headquarters, and at sea, in 
the ship, Hobart had the satisfaction of assisting in the 
capture of the ‘Nueva Aurora,’ a brig supposed to be fitted 
as a slaver and bound to the coast of Africa. At the end of 
March, the ship being then still further north, off Pernam- 
buco, captured her second slaver, the ‘ Vinte-quatro de Julho.’ 
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This ship was also fitted as a slaver and bound to Africa. It 
is characteristic of the confusion into which Hobart has 
chosen to throw the narration of all the events of his early 
life that he should call whatever happened on board this ship 
his ‘last adventure while. employed in the suppression of 
‘ the slave trade’ (p. 65). If what he relates happened at 
all, which is on the face of it doubtful, it was his first adven- 
ture, and not his last. Hobart, then a senior midshipman, 
was put on board the prize with a crew of seven men, ten of 
the slaver’s crew being taken on board the ‘ Rose.’ On 
April 1, off Cape St. Augustine, he quitted the company of 
the parent ship to make his voyage to Table Bay. We shall 
permit him to tell his own story of what happened on the 
way, only stating that he really brought his prize safe to 
Table Bay on May 11, 1841; that she was duly condemned 
and afterwards wrecked there; and that Hobart did not 
return to England as he states, but to Rio, and rejoined the 
‘Rose’ at that port on July 17. 


‘It was the usual thing,’ says Hobart, ‘to send the captain of a 
vessel so captured [that is where the evidence of her being intended 
for the slave trade might bear discussion] as a prisoner on board his 
ship, so that he might be interrogated at the trial. In this case the 
master and three of his crew were sent. The prize crew consisted of 
myself and six men. Now the captain was an exceedingly gentleman- 
like man, a good sailor, and a first-rate navigator. At first I treated 
him as a prisoner, but by degrees he insinuated himself into my good 
graces to such an extent that after a while I invited him to dine 
with me, in fact made a friend of him, little thinking of the serpent 
I was nourishing. 

‘ For several days all went well; I was as unsuspicious as a child of 
foul play. We lived together and worked our daily navigation to- 
gether, played at cards together, in fact were quite chums. The 
three men who were supposed to be prisoners were allowed consider- 
able liberty, and as they had, as I found out afterwards, a private 
stock of grog stowed away somewhere, which they occasionally pro- 
duced and gave to my men, they managed to be pretty free to do as 
they wished. For all that I ordered that the three prisoners should be 
confined below during the night. 

‘ As the weather was very hot, I always slept in a little place on deck 
called a bunk, a thing more like a dogkennel than aught else I can 
compare it to, excepting that the hole for entrance and exit was some- 
what larger than that generally used for the canine species. 

‘ Talways slept with a pistol (revolvers were unknown in those days) 
under my pillow. Luckily for me that I did so, as the result will 
show. I had remarked (this I thought of afterwards) that the prisoner 
captain and some of his men had been whispering together a good deal 
lately; but not being in the slightest degree suspicious I thought 
nothing of it. 
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‘One evening I retired to my sleeping place as usual, after having 
passed a pleasant chatty evening with my prisoner. I was settling 
myself to sleep—in fact I think I was asleep as far as it could be 
called so, for I had from habit the custom of sleeping with one eye 
open—when I saw or felt the flash of a knife over my head. The 
entrance to my couch was very limited, so that my would-be murderer 
had some difficulty in striking the fatal blow. Instinct at once showed 
me my danger. 

‘To draw my pistol from under my pillow was the work of a second ; 
to fire it into the body of the man who was trying to stab me, that of 
another. A groan and a heavy fall on the deck told me what had 
happened, and springing out of my sleeping berth I found my ci-devant 
friend the captain lying on his face, dead as a doornail. In the 
meantime I heard a row in the forepart ofthe ship. On going forward 
I saw one of the prisoners in the act of falling overboard, and another 
extended at full length on the deck, while my stalwart quartermaster 
was flourishing a handspike, with which he had knocked one of his 
assailants overboard and floored the other. Now it will be asked what 
was the man at the wheel doing? Hereby hangsa tale. He swore 
that he heard or saw nothing. Considering this sufficient evidence 
of his guilt, I put him in irons. Shortly afterwards he confessed the 
whole story. I buried the captain in the sea without further ceremony ; 
the man who fell overboard I suppose was drowned (I did not try to 
pick him up); the man knocked down was put in irons, and all went 
well for the rest of the voyage; but when I arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope without the captain, the lawyers who defended the ship 
wanted to make out that I had murdered him, and I was very nearly 
sent to prison on the charge of murder.’ 


The difficulty of proving a negative again prevents us 
from positively placing the whole of this narrative amongst 
the dreams already classified. But we have ourselves no 
manner of doubt upon the matter. The very way in which 
it is assumed that ‘the lawyers who defended the ship ’— 
that is, in the Vice-Admiralty Court—were the only persons 
concerned in an enquiry as to how it came about that one 
man was shot and another left to drown on the high seas 
by an English midshipman, appears to us conclusive, and 
does not want the corroboration that the Cape newspapers 
which announce the arrival of the ‘Twenty-fourth of July’ 
and report the trial of the case do not say one word of this 
remarkable and disastrous business. It is not without sig- 
nificance, in view of what we have said as to the manner in 
which these stories have taken form, that Hobart was at one 
time the messmate of an officer who had, under very remark- 
able and almost heroic circumstances, preserved a piratical 
slaver to her captors when her crew had risen to rescue her. 

In the real order of events we must now narrate that a 
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month after Hobart’s rejoining the ‘Rose’ at Rio in July, 
1841, she was again hard at work in the forcible suppression 
of the slave trade. She made one or two seizures which 
do not appear to have been upheld in the Vice-Admiralt 
Court. But on April 9, 1842, her pinnace, possibly under 
Hobart’s command, captured the ‘Nove Irmaos’ with no 
less than 280 slaves on board. We seem to connect this 
capture with those described by Hobart as immediately fol- 
lowing an attack made on him bya couple of bloodhounds, of 
which he shot one himself, while one of his boat’s crew dis- 
posed of the other. Identification is difficult because of 
the vagueness of the narrative, and because the incident is 
placed immediately before one with which Hobart had really 
nothing to do, and which, in any case, did not take place till 
more than two years later. Nothing, in fact, in all these 
slaver-hunting experiences is related as it occurred. Every 
incident is so coloured and warped that identification with 
the actual facts is wellnigh impossible. What is certain 
about the real Hobart is, that no more captures were 
made by him or by anyone else in the ‘ Rose,’ which sailed 
for England from Rio on May 12, 1842, and was paid off at 
Sheerness, with Hobart on board her, early in the succeeding 
July. 

He was at this time an acting mate, having been pro- 
visionally commissioned as such on July 22, 1841. There 
were now examinations to be passed at the Naval College and 
on board the ‘ Excellent’ at Portsmouth. Having passed these, 
not, we fear, without difficulty and loss of seniority as a con- 
sequence, Hobart remained in the ‘ Excellent’ to qualify as 
what was then called a ‘gunnery mate.’ So qualified, he 
joined the ‘ Dolphin’ at Cork, as we have already stated, and 
began again the ‘slaver hunting’ business in South America 
in November, 1845. Success almost immediately attended 
these efforts. Being at anchor near St. Ann’s Island, some 
150 miles east from Rio, the boats were in continual chase. 
At half-past nine on the morning of November 11, boats were 
sent after a very suspicious stranger making for the land. 
The stranger did things which rendered her more suspicious. 
The ship weighed after her. Presently a still more suspicious 
ship crossed the scent. The ship made for her ; she varied 
her course towards a passage between the mainland at Cape 
Busios and an island off it. The ‘ Dolphin’ gave her a gun. 
The stranger marked it not. The ‘ Dolphin’ gave her more 
guns, round shot, grape, and canister. But the stranger, 
for reasons of her own, took no heed. At half-past five the 
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stranger ran herself on shore with the probable intention of 
landing that precious commodity wherewith she was laden. 
But the ‘ Dolphin ’ was too close on her heels ; her boats 
were on board the ‘ Anna’ before one of the 569 slaves she 
carried could be got out of her. The next day the slaver 
herself was hove off the shore, and was sent to Rio in charge 
of Mr. Haswell, a mate. Hobart apparently says nothing of 
this capture, but three statements show that he has mixed it 
up with the last capture in the ‘ Rose,’ and spoken of two 
incidents, quite different from each other and with years 
between them, as one. The ‘ Nove Irmaos’ was captured by 
the pinnace of the ‘ Rose ’ with no mention of her having 
run on shore, and this agrees with Hobart’s account. 
Hobart says he found ‘ about six hundred slaves’ on board 
his prize, and this agrees with the ‘ Anna.’ He says the 
prize was sent into Rio in charge of a brother midshipman, 
and we have seen that the ‘ Anna’ was sent to Rio in charge 
of a brother mate. Next he says that ‘ shortly after’ his 
ship was ‘ joined by another man-of-war cruiser,’ whose 
captain was senior to his own. This was the ‘ Frolic’ brig, 
Commander Willis, which did join the ‘ Dolphin ’ a fortnight 
or so after the capture of the ‘ Anna,’ and after the former 
ship had touched at Rio, and had proceeded to the westward 
of that port. 

And now we come upon another of these extraordinary 
interweavings of fact and fiction in which he claims to have 
acted in circumstances which by no possibility could he have 
had any knowledge of except by the ear. He begins with 
perfect truth :— 


‘As the officer in command of this vessel |the Frolic] was of 
senior rank to my commander, he naturally took upon himself to 
organise another boat expedition, placing one of his own officers in 
command,’ 


But now :— 


‘With this expedition I was allowed to go, taking with me my 
old boats and their crews, with orders to place myself under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant A. C. [Arthur Cumming, the present Admiral], 
the officer chosen by the senior in command. 

‘So we started with five boats provisioned and otherwise pre- 
pared for a cruise of twenty days. . . . One fine morning we 
saw a large brig, evidently a slaver, running in towards the shore 
with a fresh breeze. Our boats were painted like fishing boats, and 
our men disguised as fishermen, as usual; so, apparently occupied 
with our pretended business, we gradually approached the slave vessel. 
My orders were strictly to follow the movements or action of my 
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superior. Then I witnessed a gallant act, such as I have not seen sur- 
passed during forty years of active service that I have gone through 
since that time. Licutenant A. C. (Arthur Cumming), who was in the 
leading boat, a large twelve-oared cutter, edged pretty near to the 
advancing vessel, and when quite close under her bows, one man 
seemed to me to spring like a chamois on board. I saw the boat from 
which the man jumped make an ineffectual attempt to get alongside 
the vessel that was going at the rate of six miles an hour, and then 
drop astern. I heard a pistol shot, and suddenly the vessel was thrown 
up in the wind with all her sails aback, thus entirely stopping her way 
(sailors will understand this). Not knowing precisely what had hap- 
pened, we pulled like maniacs alongside the slaver. To do this was, 
now that the vessel’s way was stopped, comparatively easy. We dashed 
on board, and after a slight resistance on the part of the slaver’s crew, 
in which two or three more men, myself amongst the number, were 
wounded, we took possession of the brig. There we found our lieu- 
tenant standing calmly at the helm, which was a long wooden tiller. 
He it was who had jumped on board alone, shot the man at the helm, 
put the said helm down with his leg, while in his hand he held his 
other pistol, with which he threatened to shoot anyone who dared to 
touch him. 

‘I fancy that his cool pluck had caused a panic among the undisci- 
plined crew, a panic that our rapid approach tended much to increase, 
What astonished me was that nobody on board thought of shooting him 
before he got to the helm, in which case we never could have got on 
board the vessel, considering the speed she was going through the 
water. What he did was a glorious piece of pluck that in these days 
would have been rewarded with the Victoria Cross, as the least recom- 
pense they could have given so gallant an officer. Poor fellow! all 
the reward he got, beyond the intense admiration of those who saw him, 
was a bad attack of small-pox from the diseased animals (there is no 
other name for negroes in the state they were in) on board the slave 
vessel, which somewhat injured the face of one of the handsomest 
men I ever saw. He is now an admiral, has done many gallant acts 
since then, but none could beat what he did on that memorable morning. 

‘I have said that I was among those who were wounded on this 
occasion. What my friend A. C. did so far outshone anything 
that I had accomplished, that it is hardly worth while speaking 
of my share in the fray. However, as I am writing sketches from 
my life, I will not omit to describe the way in which I was wounded. 
We were, as I have said, makinga rush to assist our gallant leader, 
who was alone on board the slaver. The reader will have seen that 
our business was boarding and fighting our enemy hand to hand. As 
I was making a jump on board, I saw the white of the eye ofa 
great black man turned on me; he brandished a huge axe, which I 
had a sort of presentiment was intended for me. I sprang as it were 
straight at my destiny, for as I grasped the gunnel, down came the axe, 
and I received the full edge of the beastly thing across the back of my 
hand. I fell into the water, but was picked up by my sailors, and 
managed to get on boardagain. Had it not been for a clever young 
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assistant-surgeon, who bound up the wound in a most scientific 
manner, I should probably have quite lost the use of my hand; the 
mark remains across my knuckles to this day.’ 

It is impossible to deal with this story in the light way we 
have dealt with some of the others. It is a distinct claim to 
have shared in a well-known act of gallantry by a living 
officer, whose identity is so pointed out as to admit of no 
mistake. And yet there is not a word of truth in the claim. 
Admiral Arthur Cumming’s fine display of presence of mind 
and courage took place off Campos, in South America, on 
September 6, 1843, a date when Hobart, on board the 
‘ Dolphin,’ was but four days’ sail from Plymouth ! 

But it is striking to recognise the same principle governing 
the combination of elements out of which the subjective 
scene is constructed. He knew the spot where the occurrence 
took place. He had passed it in the ‘ Rose,’ and had been 
near it, if not on it, in the ‘ Dolphin ’ a few weeks before he 
met the ‘ Frolic.’ He knew the boat with which Cumming 
attacked the slaver: she was being towed astern of the 
‘Frolic’ the very day the ‘ Dolphin’ met her. The occur- 
rence was then less than two months old, and poor Cumming 
was apparently suffering from the terrible attack of small 
pox, which, as Hobart rightly says, was the only reward he 
got. Subsequently he knew Admiral Cumming very well, 
and no doubt had heard the story not only from him but 
from others who were eyewitnesses. Lasily, though the 
boats of the ‘ Frolic ’ and ‘ Dolphin ’ were never at this time 
detached in company, they were actually detached, and with 
about a hundred miles between them. It is evident that 
these materials are very much more complete than any we 
have yet had to deal with. We cannot but observe that the 
story itself is proportionately vivid and precise. 

We have known the history of Cumming’s gallantry for 
more years than we care to mention. It has never yet had 
the public record it deserves, and we think that, as Hobart 
has left behind him a record which is very incorrect, we 
ought to give a correct one. 

Arthur Cumming, being then a junior lieutenant of the 
‘ Frolic,’ found himself detached in the ship’s pinnace, lying 
in wait for slavers, under the land near Campos. Movement 
was observed in three large native boats near at hand. 
Armed men were getting into them, and they were preparing 
to put to sea. There was a fresh breeze blowing in upon the 
land and raising a sea which made it impossible for the small 
gig, also under Cumming’s command, to accompany the 
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pinnace. Cumming had surmised that the stir in the native 
boats indicated that from the high cliffs above an expected 
slaver had been seen running in, and that the intention was 
to warn her, and, if necessary, to defend her till her cargo 
was landed. Cumming was beforehand. He had already, as 
Hobart truly says, so disguised his boat as to make her appear 
like an ordinary coasting craft. He instantly weighed, and, 
with his oars to help him, got an offing in advance of the three 
native armed boats following. A brigantine was soon seen 
running in at great speed, and Cumming’s disguise was so 
efficient that she at first stood for him, supposing him to be 
a friend with timely information which might conduce to the 
safe running of the cargo. Before long she perceived the 
trap into which she had fallen, and, seeing no other way of 
escaping from it, she made straight for the ‘ Frolic’s’ pin- 
nace with the intention of running her down. It was seen 
that the slaver had a numerous crew—some thirty men 
fully armed. Cumming got in the bows of his boat with his 
pistols, his men took to their muskets with orders to fire a 
volley and board the instant the stem of the slaver should 
strike the boat. But just a moment or two before the 
expected contact the heart of the slaver’s captain failed him. 
He suddenly hauled his wind on the starboard tack to pass 
away to the left of the man-of-war’s boat. He was in the 
act of securing the peak halyards—a rope keeping in its 
place the after sail which was necessary for the manceuvre he 
was now putting in foree—when a bullet from Lieutenant 
Cumming killed him. Down came the peak of the main- 
sail as the unfastened rope slipped from his hands. As a 
consequence, the vessel’s speed through the water was fora 
moment checked, and Cumming, followed by a marine with 
a cutlass, scrambled on board. The pinnace, however, failed, 
between the sea and the speed of the vessel, to secure her 
hold, and she drifted astern, leaving Cumming and his marine 
face to face with the full-armed crew. The threat of his 
pistol was for the moment enough to enable him to put the 
helm down, and to let go the lee head braces, by which 
means she was thrown in the wind and the pinnace got 
alongside, and his men came to his support. The crew fora 
few moments maintained their threatening attitude. But 
presently collapse came. They threw themselves down the 
hatchways, and the prize was secured. The whole transac- 
tion was prompt and complete. Had it not been so, the 
native armed boats were close at hand, and their arrival 
on the scene would have made the capture impossible. 
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The capture of the ‘ Zulmira’ in Doas Rios Bay, west of 
Rio Janeiro, on December 21, 1843, was the last of the real 
Hobart’s slaver-hunting adventures. We connect the real 
incident with the more or less coloured description of the 
capture of the ‘ Lightning’ at p.47. The real incidents 
are that on December 11 Hobart was detached in the 
‘Dolphin’s’ cutter near the island of Georgi Gregg, opposite 
the bay. The ‘ Dolphin’ then sailed away to the westward. 
Early in the morning of the 21st Hobart returned to the 
ship and reported that three of his men had deserted, but 
that he had chased a brigantine into Doas Rios Bay and 
captured her, but not until the slaves had landed, and that, in 
consequence of the light winds and the heavy surf rolling 
into the bay, there had been several contretemps. The boat 
had once been swamped and stores lost, and the prize had 
gone ashore on the beach, where she then lay. Mr. Hobart 
was sent back with his cutter and a smaller boat to retain 
possession of the slaver. On the 22nd December the ship 
herself followed into Doas Rios Bay, where, after two days’ 
work, she managed to drag the prize off into deep water. On 
the 27th the ship and her prize endeavoured to get out of the 
bay; but the prize failed, lost her own anchors and one of 
the ‘ Dolphin’s,’ and very nearly became wrecked. All, how- 
ever, at length went well, and on the Ist January, 1844, Ho- 
bart in his prize made sail for Rio, and then, subsequently, 
for Demerara. Comparing the actual facts with the nar- 
rative, and assuming that the one forms the base of the 
other, we may say that Hobart went away with one boat and 
not with three, as he has it. He very likely did anchor 
under the island (Georgi Gregg) as he states, and may have 
pursued and ultimately got on board the vessel as he 
describes. But when he declares that ‘a constant fire’ was 
kept up by the natives ‘ from the neighbouring heights,’ and 
that ‘a few rounds of grape soon cleared the neighbourhood’ 
of his assailants, then we say this is artistic finish. The 
ship certainly never fired a shot, nor does there appear in 
the official record, penned at the moment, a single sign of 
hostile action. 

But Hobart states that on his way to Rio he captured 
another slaver with 460 Africans on board, and tells terrible 
stories of their condition. The real truth about the slave 
trade is bad enough, but we wish we could get some evidence 
to show us that this ‘ schooner’ was ever out of the land of 
dreams. On December 30, while Hobart was on board the 
‘Zulmira,’ beside the ‘ Dolphin,’ one of her boats made prize 
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of the ‘Maria di Gloria,’ which had just landed a cargo of 
slaves and was in a very filthy state. This vessel was sent to 
Rio with the ‘ Zulmira,’ and with her was duly advertised in 
the ‘ Gazette ’ as lawful prize to the ‘ Dolphin.’ But there is no 
mention of any other prize to the ‘Dolphin’ until the 
following May. Nor was there advertised, for any ship in 
which Hobart served, a vessel which would answer to his 
‘ schooner.’ 

In the ‘ Zulmira’ Hobart went to Demerara, and was there 
in May, 1844. If the incidents he describes took place at all, 
they did so then. He went on board the mail steamer to 
return to England on May 8, and it will be noticed 
that this fixes the date of his story exactly. He says that 
he fell in love with the daughter of the Governor of 
Demerara; that being insulted by one of his rivals, who 
threw his cards in his face, he called him out and ‘ put a ball 
‘into his ankle.’ It is, no doubt, possible that this may have 
happened, although the Governor of Demerara at that time 
was neither a general nor a K.C.B., as Hobart makes him. 
The days of duelling were not then over. Fawcett had met 
Munroe with fatal results the year before, and Hawkey killed 
Seton the year after at Gosport. But it remains improbable 
that such a thing could have happened without its being 
known ; and considering the late Prince Consort’s views on 
the subject, it is in the highest degree unlikely that an officer 
who had fought a duel in May would have been appointed to 
the Queen’s yacht in August. 

From the Queen’s yacht Hobart was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant in September, 1845, and shortly afterwards 
joined, as we have already said, the ‘ Rattler,’ screw sloop, 
Captain H. Smith, where he remained for a year and a half. 
Then he went to the Mediterranean, and for about three 
years served as lieutenant of the *‘ Bulldog,’ Commander 
(now Admiral Sir Cooper) Key. Hobart’s real service in 
this ship may be to some extent gathered from the pages of 
Admiral Phillimore’s ‘ Life of Sir William Parker.’ What 
the ‘ Bulldog’ did in the troublous times when ‘ Viva Pio 
* Nono, e basso Metternich!’ wasthe refrain of most of the 
Italian street songs, and later, is a very good example of the 
immensely important State duties which may at any moment 
devolve on even the junior naval officer. It is a grievous 
misfortune that Hobart has chosen to draw so largely on his 
imagination in a case where the truth could not have failed 
to be of interest. All these descriptions of interviews with 
the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli, all the goings to and fro 
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between Garibaldi and Oudinot (when, by the way, 
Roselli was the officer in communication with Oudinot), with 
a red scarf on his arm which did not save him from being 
‘generally fired at,’ seem to be the merest figments of the 
brain. Commander Key had interviews with the Pope, and 
may have described them to Hobart, but down to the 
description of the Pope’s escape to Gaeta—which was by 
land in the Bavarian Minister’s carriage, and not by sea in 
a French ship as he has it-—Hobart is wholly in the air. 
There is good reason to believe that he never saw the Pope 
at Rome, and very probably he never once acted as messenger 
between Garibaldi and Oudinot. Any such duties would 
have been prominent enough to have found mention in some 
of Sir William Parker’s letters or despatches, and there was 
every claim to such mention had the opportunity occurred, 
for Lord Auckland had mentioned the young officer to Sir 
William as having ‘ always been full of zeal.’ * 

In the Baltic, when the Russian war broke out, Hobart 
was first lieutenant of his old ship, the ‘ Bulldog,’ now 
commanded by Commander (the late Admiral Sir William) 
Hall. For about a fortnight in August, 1854, he was acting 
in command of the ‘ Driver,’ during which time, as he truly 
says, he was engaged in the reduction of the forts at Bomar- 
sund, and in the reconnaissance at Abo. He is mistaken, how- 
ever, in supposing that he was ‘ honourably mentioned ’ in 
the Bomarsund despatches. His ship was mentioned twice 
as doing good service, but he was not named. For Abo, how- 
ever, he was twice commended by Captain Francis Scott, 
who headed the reconnaissance, for ‘ ability, zeal, and great 
‘exertion.’ He next passed to the Duke of Wellington, the 
flagship of Dundas in the Baltic campaign of 1855. At the 
bombardment of Sweaborg he was in command of the mortar 
boats, was specially mentioned in’the despatches, and was 
promoted to the rank of commander. It is not the least of 
the singularities of a singular book that Hobart should have 
written it down as a casual observation that ‘ our losses were 
‘small on board the squadron of mortar boats. . . . Some 
fifty-eight men hors de combat,’ when the actual casualty 
reported was one man with a ‘ lacerated finger.’ 

Immediately upon this follows the gratuitously wild as- 
sertion that he was ‘ appointed to a vessel in the Mediter- 
‘ranean which formed part of the fleet off Sebastopol,’ where 
he ‘ unfortunately arrived too late to see much service.’ We 





* Life of Sir William Parker, iii. 323. 
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have already shown that he joined the coastguard at 
Dingle, in Kerry, immediately after his promotion. There 
was not in fact six weeks’ interval between his discharge 
from the Duke of Wellington and his appomtment to the 
coastguard. 

Some kind genius should have stayed poor Hobart’s hand 
when, following up the series of statements which on ordinary 
grounds there is so little to excuse, it led him to leave on 
record such bitter sneers against Admiral Sir William Martin. 
Possibly no two men could be more opposite in character than 
Hobart and Martin. But naval officers at least will not lightly 
regard an attack by the one upon the other. It must here 
be clearly and publicly stated that whatever Sir William 
Martin’s methods were, it is to those, to his exertions as a 
military commander and as a civil administrator, that the 
navy owes the admirable system of internal organisation 
which now graces its ships, and the greater part of tke 
enlightened and mild plans of discipline which have told with 
such excellent effect on its men. The whole navy to this 
day looks back with a sense of pride to the time of the 
‘Marlborough ’ in the Mediterranean as its great awakening, 
The ship is still held to have been the model and exemplar 
of what a man-of-war should be, and the methods of the 
admiral and his immediate supporters were followed with a 
sort of enthusiastic admiration by the fleet. When these 
things were so, we can but again express the wish that some 
kind genius had stayed this wayward hand. 

Space does not permit us to dwell to the extent we could 
have wished on Hobart’s blockade-running experiences. The 
six chapters detailing them form a reprint with very slight 
alteration from a little book written under the pseudonym of 
‘Captain Roberts,’ and published in 1867. Its title was 
* Never Caught,’ and it purported to be ‘ personal adventures 
‘ connected with twelve successful trips in blockade running 
‘ during the American civil war, 1863-4.’ Were it not for 
all that has gone before, we should have no difficulty in 
accepting the adventures of ‘ Captain Roberts ’ in the ‘ Don’ 
as an entirely true relation. We hope it is. At least one 
good American authority accepts and confirms much of the 
story told in ‘ Never Caught,’ and, if we may follow him, we 
have evidence that there was in Hobart much of the spirit 
which would have led its possessor to considerable success 
in war, and this his conduct in the Turkish navy confirms. 
There were caution, resource, and great decision, as well as 
great daring and presence of mind. To have made twelve 
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successful trips through the beleaguering Federal squadrons 
was a thing to be proud of unquestionably, and if the gains 
were considerable, so must have been the anxiety, the risk, 
and perhaps, in cases, the personal danger. What the nature 
of the service was may be stated in few words. Bermuda, 
and Nassau in the Island of New Providence, formed the 
advanced depdts and the bases from which the blockade 
runners worked. The one was at a mean distance of 750 
miles, and the other of 530 miles, from the ports of entry, 
Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah. Innocent merchant 
steamers took general cargoes to these depéts, transferred 
them to the specially built blockade runners, and received in 
return the cargoes of cotton which these had carried from 
the Southern ports. The blockade runner was a swift, low, 
light, and almost mastless steamer of 400 or 500 tons. The 
dangerous run from the base to the blockaded port was a 
matter of two or three days only, but there was the chance 
of capture or destruction by Federal cruisers at any moment. 
The voyage had to be timed exactly so as to reach the bar 
of the port at the moment when a moonless night and high 
water gave the maximum chances of avoiding observation 
and accidental grounding. Confederate fortresses guarded 
the entrances to the harbours, and once under the guns of 
these, the entering blockade runner was safe. But before 
she could gain this haven of rest she had to run the gauntlet 
of an outerand an inner Federal squadron who were bent on 
preventing ingress, if by capture, well; if by destruction, 
well also. The blockade runner, in fact, had to expect the 
freest use of the ram and the gun against him, without the 
satisfaction of making any return. It is easy to see that 
while the successful run out or in was over like a flash, he who 
conducted it had need of immense self-control, presence of 
mind, and coolness. The slightest yielding to the intense 
excitement of the moment might produce, as its least con- 
sequence, absolute failure. It was necessary to feel the even 
balance of the chances for and against success, and to choose 
the right course under pressure, as if there had been none. 
The blockade runner, either in or out, had to pass from the 
calm of loneliness on the sea, or in the harbour, into the 
storm of rockets, guns, and muskets, which announced that 
he was seen and attacked ; and he had to act through it all 
as though the calm of sea or harbour still remained. It is 
plain to be seen that most of that which makes a leader shine 
in war was an absolute necessity to the successful blockade 
runner, and there can be no question at all that Hobart, 
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in spite of the doubt he has himself thrown out, possessed it 
in abundance. 

We cannot dwell long on the circumstances under which, 
towards the close of the year 1867, Hobart finally threw in 
his lot with the Turkish navy, but they were characteristic 
and amusing in the highest degree. They form an instance 
of his general objection to control. With a considerable 
prize before him, he ran the blockade of considerations of 
naval propriety in pretty much the same style as he had 
been accustomed to do that of the Federal fleet. It was a 
dash, short, sharp, and severe, but it placed him at once in 
a more prominent position than he could ever have attained 
in his own country in time of peace. Crete had long been 
in a state of insurrection, openly supported with men and 
material direct from Greece. The failure of the Turks to 
destroy this traffic was the subject of lament in Parliament, 
and the Greeks had become so audacious as to arm their 
blockade runners, and in cases to offer battle to the Turkish 
warships. The great want of Turkey was, in fact, some 
man of sufficient genius to counterplot the Greek audacity, 
For many decades of years an English naval officer had been, 
with the full consent of his Government, the adviser of the 
Sultan on ali matters relating to the fleet. The appointment 
was supposed to be civil, not military, and much stress was 
laid on this fact. The post being vacant, the Admiralty had 
nominated Sir William Wiseman to fill it, but, in compliance 
with the wish of Parliament, the actual appointment was 
suspended during the complications arising from the Cretan 
insurrection. While Ministers were gravely assuring the 
country that no English officer would proceed to Constan- 
tinople till Parliament had given its voice on the subject, 
the audacious Hobart had slipped into the post, made his 
own terms, and was prepared, as a military commander, to 
put in force against the Greek blockade runners the lessons 
he had learnt as one of their craft in the days gone by. 
Even on international grounds it was impossible that Hobart 
could retain his places in the British and Turkish navies 
simultaneously, but the open defiance of the Admiralty put 
a seal upon the matter. Hobart must resign either post, 
and he chose to give up his English one. 

‘Luckily,’ he says, in the youthful language, and with the school- 
boy’s disregard of after-thought, which everywhere flashes out from 
these pages, ‘I could afford by the arrangement I had made with the 
Turkish Government to be in the Admiralty’s bad books, and even the 
frowns of the English Ambassador did not affect mea bit. I believe 
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they called me “ adventurer,” “artful dodger,” &c., but it must be re- 
membered that I was in every way as much entitled to this position as 
the Admiralty “ pet,” whoever he may have been.’ 


It was evident that the life of the Cretan insurrection was 
the Greek support, kept up by means of the blockade 
runners, who carried both men and material. The Turks 
had hitherto been vainly attempting to put a check on this 
at the ports of entry—that is, to guard efficiently the whole 
coast of Crete. Hobart saw that the points of egress were 
the true positions to act upon. He made for Syra almost 
immediately. Outside the neutral zone he was free to act; 
but, as luck would have it, off the port the Greek blockade 
runner ‘Enossis’ put herself out of court by firing on 
Hobart’s flagship, as the ‘ Arkadi’ had on one of the Turk- 
ish ships on a previous occasion. Blockade running was 
one thing, an act of war by a ship not duly commissioned 
was another, and Hobart was fully aware that he had the 
whip hand of the whole business. His action, in fact, 
largely influenced the mind of the Greek Government, and 
very possibly the minds of the European powers, while the 
entire collapse of the Cretan insurrection, in December 1868, 
showed that the success of Hobart’s blockade was fatal to 
its continuance. 

After this Hobart was employed in some delicate negotia- 
tions relative to the Syrian Christians, which were so well 
concluded that he was decorated by both the French and 
Austrian Governments. He was in the same year raised 
to the rank of full admiral in the Turkish service. But 
probably the greatest gratification he received was his 
Queen’s permission to wear the Order of the Medjidieh in 
1871. His country in some sort had condoned the evil he 
had done in view of the good which had come of it. And 
this was but a step to full forgiveriess. On a memorial to 
Lord Derby, setting forth his services towards the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Europe, the endeavour he had made to 
maintain in Turkey the character of an Englishman, and 
the manner in which he had advanced the efficiency of the 
Turkish navy, he was in 1874 restored to the list of retired 
captains in the royal navy. 

From the conclusion of the Cretan insurrection until some 
time after the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war in 1877, 
Hobart appears to have fallen back into the civil and purely 
administrative position which Lord Stanley in the House of 
Commons had ascribed to him. His position at the out- 
break of the war was this. The Turkish navy was managed 
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on principles somewhat similar to those established in our 
own country. There was a Minister of Marine, and under 
him a President and Vice-President of Council. Hobart’s 
place came next as the chairman of a board or staff com- 
posed of six post-captains, an engineer, and a torpedo officer, 
This board really did all the work that was done, and of 
Hobart’s part it was said that it placed the Turkish navy 
‘more or less under his influence.’ This was precisely his 
difficulty throughout. According to the strength of the 
intrigues against him he got ‘ more or less’ of his way. The 
War Minister, Redif Pasha, was no friend to Hobart, and 
he found means to interfere in all things, small and great, 
which affected the navy and Hobart’s position in it. Hobart 
was up the Danube when the war broke out, and on its eve 
he addressed to the ‘Times’ and to Mr. Gladstone some 
letters which show how loyal and enthusiastic he was in the 
cause he had adopted, and the master he had elected to 
serve. Elected, for it was impossible that an English naval 
officer should serve in one country against another when 
both were at peace with our own, and Hobart’s name dis- 
appeared for the second time from the pages of the navy list. 

When the war began, the Turkish ships, sixteen of which 
were armoured, were divided into four commands, taking 
their orders direct from the Admiralty. There was the 
Danube squadron of seven ironclads and other smaller 
vessels, that on the western and that on the eastern shores 
of the Black Sea, and a squadron in the Mediterranean to 
meet anything which the Russians might send from the 
Baltic. At first none of these were placed under Hobart’s 
orders. He was kept, as it was said, ‘dangling about the 
‘Golden Horn’ when his heart was with the sea-going 
fleets. 

Serdar Ekrem, an octogenarian, who was at Rustchuk in 
command of the Danube flotilla, pointblank refused Hobart’s 
advice as to its management and its provision with proper 
stores. He was ordered to attend to his own business, and 
as Galatz was in the hands of the Russians, who were sup- 
posed to have thoroughly mined the Danube at this point, 
he was told to leave his swift yacht and proceed to Varna by 
rail. But Hobart had already begun to doubt about tor- 
pedoes. He had no wish that his vessel should fall into the 
hands of the advancing Russian columns, and a little of the 
old sort of blockade running would restore a spirit jaded with 
what he calls the ‘ pig-headed obstinacy and the grossest 
‘ ignorance’ on the part of the commander on the Danube. 
Did space permit, we should have been glad to quote his 
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story of the run past the Galatz batteries. Suffice it here to 
say that, bearding the lion in his den, he ran by night so 
close under the Russian batteries that the words of command 
within them could be heard. Rushing at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, he was past and away almost before the Rus- 
sians were aware of what he was doing. But he could not 
resist the temptation of dropping a solitary shell into their 
camp pour prendre congé. 

The entire failure of the Turkish navy to do anything 
worth speaking of in the way of hindering the crossing of the 
Russian armies is well known. The ships fell into disorder. 
One was blown up by the carelessness of its own crew; 
another fell a victim to a plucky torpedo attack—with the 
spar torpedo—by two young Russian officers: an attack 
which could not have succeeded had ordinary precautions 
been adopted. Had Hobart’s advice been taken, and had he 
been placed in what was beyond measure the most important 
command, the Russians could never have had the facilities 
which were offered for the passage of the Danube. 

Later on in the war Hobart appears to have commanded 
first the eastern and then the western Black Sea squadrons. 
The precautions ordered by him saved the latter from a 
daring torpedo attack on the night of June 9. It was 
on this occasion that the torpedo boat was upset by Hobart’s 
obstructions, and Lieutenant Pustchin taken prisoner. It is 
characteristic of the Admiral’s kindness of heart that his 
first thought was to telegraph to the young Russian’s sister 
at St. Petersburg to assure her of his safety. 

Little was done by the Turkish fleet in the Black Sea 
because there was little to do. It is pleasant to be reminded, 
in reading over the correspondence of the day, that the 
abstention from bombardment of unfortified towns and 
villages was known to be, as it truly was, due to Hobart’s 
influence. Where the Turks entirely failed was in blockading 
power. The Russian ships seem to have been pretty free to 
come and go as they wished in the Black Sea; and it is a 
little surprising to recollect that the Turks were more pro- 
minently engaged in defending themselves from Russian 
torpedo attacks than in making attacks, though they were 
nominally in complete command of the sea. On the other 
hand, the Russians never had the enterprise to try their 
Popoffkas against any of the Turkish ships. 

Hobart Pasha acquired a great contempt for torpedoes. 
He repeats in this book the views he had already put forward 
last year in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ It is much to his 
credit that he should lean rather on the inefficiency of the 
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weapon as such than on the skilful arrangement of his own 
defences. It is quite true that every Russian attack on the 
Black Sea ships failed, whether the weapon was the spar or 
the Whitehead, and that the destruction of the ‘ Lufti Djelil’ 
in the Danube was entirely due to neglect of ordinary pre- 
cautions. But we cannot go the whole way with the late 
Turkish Admiral. The torpedo is not a weapon to be entirely 
despised and taken no account of. It must continue to have 
a powerful influence on all organisations for future naval war. 
It may very possibly not be destined to take the foremost 
place which some enthusiasts have claimed for it ; but neither 
is it destined, in view of the most recent experiments, to fall 
into desuetude. No doubt its true position has yet to be 
ascertained, but it is improbable that it will be found to be 
a low one. 

To the Sultan of Turkey at least Hobart Pasha had shown 
himself, from first to last, a loyal and—he uses the word 
himself—an ‘affectionate’ servant. His position in that 
potentate’s esteem continually grew. His downright straight- 
ness of purpose had won its way through the marvellous net- 
work of intrigue which always surrounded him, and there 
was no sort of reward which the sovereign was not ready to 
confer on him. His restoration to his position in the English 
navy could not be withheld, from the moment that inter- 
national proprieties permitted it. So, when Hobart Pasha 
died at Milan last June, he was an admiral and a marshal in 
the Turkish service, and a vice-admiral in the English. 

The portrait of the Pasha which appears in this book does 
him scant justice. Though not what would be called a hand- 
some man, he had a pleasant well-featured face. In figure 
he was perhaps below the middle size, and was remarkable 
for the smallness of his hands and feet. His frame was thick 
set, firm, and wiry, but with nothing bulky about it—had 
there been, it would have been carried off by the scrupulous 
neatness of his dress. Wherever he went, Hobart was a 
favourite. He was that sort of man who impressed all his 
acquaintances with his humour and bonhomie. His equals 
were always ready to help him in emergencies, and though 
no disciplinarian, his inferiors both in the English and Turk- 
ish services were glad to obey his lightest behests. Perhaps 
he falsified the adage, but he certainly did not care to obey 
himself. He undoubtedly lived a strange and eventful life. 
But no one can read these sketches and apply any tests to 
the earlier ones, without experiencing the wonder we have 
expressed at the beginning of this article. Why should he, 
when the true record of his life had in it such ample ma- 
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terials, have preferred to import into it such wholesale fic- 
tions ? We venture to think that there is no other existing 
book which, purporting to be a true relation, has borrowed 
so largely from the land of shadows. It is the strangeness 
of finding ourselves comparing the earlier pages of this 
article with the later, and feeling that both are fully justi- 
fied, and in fact unavoidable, which dwells on our mind as we 
conclude it. A naval officer sitting down to write the events 
of his life must be conscious of a position which can be occu- 
pied by no one else. He cannot forget for a moment that 
every brother officer knows him, and all about him. Any 
half-dozen contemporaries talking of him can collect and set 
out all the leading events of his life ina few minutes. He 
could not, in any moderately large naval company, assert 
his presence at any particular occurrence without being 
immediately corrected if the fact were not so. It is so 
impossible for us to believe that the late Hobart Pasha can 
have been oblivious of these things, that we cannot suppose 
that what he has done was consciously done. We fall back 
on one of two explanations. Either his mind was in such 
a state that the recollections of what he had seen and what 
he had heard were equally vivid; or else he had had the 
intention, while so mixing them together, to point out that 
the sketches were in no proper sense ‘ sketches from his 
life.” In our dilemma we choose the first alternative, but 
then we shall have to say that to the many curious and 
striking acts of Hobart Pasha’s life we must add his last, and 
believe him to be the author of a literary curiosity. 

It is not without regret that we have made these remarks, 
for unquestionably the author has bequeathed to the public 
one of the most amusing books of the day—a book, too, 
calculated to awaken and stimulate that noble passion of 
naval enterprise which is the glory and the safeguard of the 
nation. We cordially recognise Hobart Pasha’s high spirit, 
courage, and resource ; but we wish that his memory had 
been more accurate or his imagination less lively. In justice 
to him, however, it must be said that these reminiscences 
were hastily written down when he was in declining health ; 
he was too ill to revise the sheets as they came from the 
press, and before the volume was ready for publication the 
author was no more. These are extenuating circumstances, 
and although we hold it to be the duty of criticism to verify 
facts related in the form of an autobiography, we have done 
so in this instance without the slightest feeling of asperity or 
ill-will towards a writer who has afforded us so much enter- 
tainment. 
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Art. VIII.—-The Greville Memoirs (Third Part). A Journal 
of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1852 to 1860. By the 
late C. F. Grevinur, Clerk of the Council. In two 
volumes. London: 1887. 


j ITHIN eighteen months from the appearance of the 
second part of these memoirs Mr. Reeve is enabled 
to present us with the third and concluding instalment of 
the work. It appeared, as he tells us in his preface, ‘ to be 
* unnecessary and inexpedient to delay the publication of the 
‘last portion of these papers, which contain some record of 
‘ the events occurring between 1852 and the close of the year 
‘ 1860, a period already remote from the present time, and 
‘ relating almost exclusively to men of the last generation.’ 
A perusal of the diary will confirm Mr. Reeve’s statement. 
Mr. Gladstone is the only prominent statesman still living 
whose policy and whose principles are discussed at any length 
in these pages; and we may, therefore, congratulate our 
readers on the publication of the concluding portion of a 
work which has already excited considerable public interest. 
In noticing these volumes, it is impossible to avoid offering 
a few general remarks on Mr. Greville’s diary as a whole. The 
first entry in it was made on June 7, 1818, thelast on November 
13, 1860. It extends over a period of more than forty-two 
years ; and it is not too much to say that it furnishes us with 
far the best picture that has ever been published of the inner 
political history of England during the whole of that time. 
It would, indeed, be idle to expect that the diary of a young 
man, twenty-four years old, should correspond with the journal 
ofan old man ofsixty. A narrative of this character, if it be 
worth anything at all, must show traces of the gradual 
evolution of the writer’s mind. But the value of this diary 
consists in the circumstance that, throughout the whole 
period which it covers, the author was in intimate and con- 
fidential communication with the leading men of the day; 
that, on many important occasions, he was not merely the 
confidant but the adviser of statesmen; and that he con- 
sequently both acquired a knowledge of, and exerted an 
influence on, events which it is given to few men either to 
enjoy or to obtain. 

The opportunities which Mr. Greville possessed were due 
both to his birth and his position. His father a Greville, his 
mother a Bentinck, he was thrown at the very outset of his 
careerinto society. His grandfather’s influence provided him 
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with the reversion to an office—the clerkship of the Council— 
which brings its holder into occasional contact with the 
Crown, and into close intercourse with the Ministers of the 
day. In addition tothe emoluments of this office, he drew 
the salary of a lucrative appointment in the West Indies, 
whose duties he discharged by deputy. Thus endowed— 
in accordance with the bad customs of those days—with a 
liberal income, he had not to make his career, which was 
already marked out for him. He had none of the incentives 
to exertion which poverty supplies to other men; and he 
devoted himself to the routine duties of his office, and to the 
diversions of society, contented in his leisure hours with re- 
cording the history which his abilities might have qualified 
him to help in making. 

During the earlier years of his life he probably reflected 
little on the opportunities which he missed. But, as his 
age increased and his health decayed, he was lamentably 
conscious that he might have turned both his time and his 
abilities to better account. As the friends of his youth 
dropped one after another away, he had fewer temptations 
for social intercourse. Never married, he had not the con- 
solations which marriage affords ; he had private anxieties 
to endure, which, if they found no place in his diary, may 
perhaps be traced in its tone. If, in short, he had been 
, spared the struggles of youth, he had his full share of the 

regrets of old age. 

In the first part of Mr. Greville’s diary Mr. Reeve gave us 

the journal of 
‘a young man of fashion and of pleasure, plunged, as was not incon- 
l sistent with his age and his social position, in the dissipation and 
> the amusements of the day ; but he was beginning to get tired of them. 
l In the second part he enters with all the energy of which he was 

capable, though shackled by his official position, upon the great political 
4 struggles of the time—the earnest advocate of peace, of moderation, 
of justice, and of liberal principles.’ (Preface.) 


In the third part, which is now before us, we find the 


e advance of years and the increase of infirmities withdrawing 
- him ‘ more and more from society, and depriving him of many 
n ‘of those sources of intelligence which had been so freely 
0 ‘opened to him.’ So early as 1856 he declared (though his 

readers will hardly share his conclusion), ‘ It is impossible to 
1e ‘find anything of the least interest to write about, and my 
is ‘journal is in danger of dying of starvation or of atrophy.’ 
is A year afterwards, in 1857, he wrote :— 


‘I have read over the few preceding pages, and am disgusted to 
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find how barren they are of interest and how little worth preserving. 
They show how entirely my social relations have ceased with all those 
friends and acquaintances from whom I have been in the habit of 
drawing the information which the earlier parts of this journal contain, 
and consequently my total ignorance of all political subjects. There 
was a time when I should have had a great deal to say upon passing 
events of interest or importance, but all that is gone by.’ (Vol. ii. 


p- 117.) 


While finally, in November 1860, a year and a half after he 
had retired from his office, he brought his labours to a con- 
clusion with this emphatic entry :— 


* At the end of three months since I last wrote anything in this book, 
I take my pen in hand to record my determination to bring this 
journal (which is no journal at all) toan end. I have long seen that 
it is useless to attempt to carry it on, for I am entirely out of the way 
of hearing anything of the slightest interest beyond what is known to 
all the world. I therefore close this record without any intention or 
expectation of renewing it, with a full consciousness of the smallness of 
its value or interest, and with great regret that I did not make better 
use of the opportunities I have had of recording something more worth 
reading.’ (Vol. ii. p. 309.) 


Remarks of this kind in reality testify not toany deficiency 
in the writer’s narrative or in his matter, but to his growing 
reluctance to write at all. The reader is gradually prepared 
for the conclusion by noticing longer and longer intervals 
between the entries in the journal, and by observing that 
Mr. Greville himself ascribes his neglect to continue his 
work to an apathy which was probably attributable to his 
growing ill-health. The gloomy feelings, which were due to 
illness, equally account for the unfavourable judgement which 
the writer passes on his own work. Public opinion has long 
been pronounced on the value and interest of Mr. Greville’s 
Memoirs ; and, as his editor rightly states, if he ever ‘ enter- 
‘ tained a hope that he might contribute some pages to the 
‘record of his time and the literature of his country, that 
*‘ hope was not altogether vain.’ 

The most depreciatory critic of Mr. Greville’s journal is, 
then, Mr. Greville himself; and other readers are not likely to 
affirm the judgement which the author pronounced on his 
work. The section of it which is now before us, like that which 
was published in 1885, is remarkable, not merely for the light 
which it throws on the political history of the time, but for 
the carefully finished portraits which it contains of some of 
the more remarkable of Mr. Greville’s contemporaries. There 
is, indeed, no character in these volumes quite equal to the 
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finished likeness which the second part of these Memoirs gave 
us of Lord Melbourne. That sketch was, and is, Mr. Greville’s 
chef dceeuvre. But the portraits which these volumes contain 
of Lord Ellesmere, Lord Macaulay, Madame de Lieven, Miss 
Berry, Lady Ashburton, and of others, if not quite equal to 
the description of Lord Melbourne, are well worthy of being 
hung in the same gallery. It is remarkable, too, that, in his 
character of Lord Macaulay, Mr. Greville noticed a trait which 
did not strike his other contemporaries. 

‘| have mentioned the circumstance of my first meeting him, after 
which we became rather intimate in a general way, and he used fre- 
quently to invite me to those breakfasts in the Albany at which he 
used to collect small miscellaneous parties, generally including some 
remarkable people, and at which he loved to pour forth all those stores 
of his mind, and accumulations of his memory, to which his humbler 
guests, like myself, used to listen with delighted admiration, and enjoy 
as the choicest of intellectual feasts. I don’t think he was ever so 
entirely agreeable as at his own breakfast table, though I shall re- 
member as long as I live the pleasant days I have spent in his society 
at Bowood, Holland House, and elsewhere. Nothing was more re- 
markable in Macaulay than the natural way in which he talked, never 
for the sake of display or to manifest his superior powers and know- 
ledge. Onthe contrary, he was free from any assumption of superiority 
over others, and seemed to be impressed with the notion that those he 
conversed with knew as much as himself, and he was always quite as 
ready to listen as to talk.’ (Vol. ii. p. 278.) 


The famous flashes of silence evidently seemed much more 
frequent to the man who came to listen than to the man who 
came to talk. 

Literary criticism, moreover, is in these days so crude, and 
critics are so fond of pointing out the little blots which they 
detect, instead of dwelling on the merits which they ignore, 
that we cannot resist copying the remarks with which Mr. 
Greville sums up a short and discriminating verdict on Lord 
Macaulay’s History. 


i A 
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‘ Macaulay’s History is the best ethical study for forming the mind 
and character of a young man, for it is replete with maxims of the 
highest practical value. It holds up in every page to hatred and scorn 
all the vices which can stain, and to admiration and emulation all the 

virtues which can adorn, a public career. It is impossible for anyone 
“4 to study that great work without sentiments of profound admiration 
h for the lessons it inculcates, and they who become thoroughly imbued 


3 


it with its spirit, no matter whether they coincide or not with his 
or opinions, will be strengthened in a profound veneration for truth and 
of justice, for public and private integrity and honour, and in a genuine 
re patrictism and desire for the freedom, prosperity, and glory of their 


country.’ (Vol. ii. p. 280.) 
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Mr. Froude has given the present generation a new interest 
in the character of the late Lady Ashburton. Mr. Carlyle, it 
may be recollected, considered that ‘ she was the greatest lady 
of rank’ he ever saw; and, in some difficulty to reconcile her 
life with his own precepts, he declared, in one of his most 
singular verdicts, that ‘ her work—call it her grand and noble 
‘endurance of want of work—is all done.’ Here is Mr, 
Greville’s account of this lady :— 


‘ Lady Ashburton was perhaps, on the whole, the most conspicuous 
woman in the society cf the present day. She was undoubtedly very 
intelligent, with much quickness and vivacity in conversation, and by 
dint of a good deal of desultory reading and social intercourse with 
men more or less distinguished, she had improved her mind, and made 
herself a very agreeable woman, and had acquired no small reputation 
for ability and wit. It is never difficult for a woman in a great position 
and with some talent for conversation to attract a large society around 
her, and to have a number of admirers and devoted habitués. Lady 
Ashburton laid herself out for this, and while she exercised hospitality 
on a great scale, she was more of a Précieuse than any woman I have 
known. She was, or affected to be, extremely intimate with many 
men whose literary celebrity or talents constituted their only attraction, 
and while they were gratified by the attentions of the great lady, her 
vanity was flattered by the homage of such men, of whom Carlyle was 
the principal. It is only justice to her to say that she treated her literary 
friends with constant kindness and the most unselfish attentions. They, 
their wives and children (when they had any), were received at her 
house in the country, and entertained there for weeks without any airs 
of patronage, and with a spirit of genuine benevolence as well as 
hospitality. She was in her youth tall and commanding in person, but 
without any pretension to good looks; still she was not altogether 
destitute of sentiment and coquetry, or incapable of both feeling and 
inspiring a certain amount of passion. The only man with whom she 
was ever what could be called in love was Clarendon, and that feeling 
was never entirely extinct, and the recollection of it kept up a sort of 
undefined relation between them to the end of her life. Two men 
were certainly in love with her, both distinguished in different ways. 
One was John Mill, who was sentimentally attached to her, and for a 
long time was devoted to her society. She was pleased and flattered 
by his devotion, but as she did not in the slightest degree return his 
passion, though she admired his abilities, he at last came to resent her 
indifference, and ended by estranging himself from her entirely, and 
proved the strength of his feeling by his obstinate refusal to continue 
even his acquaintance with her. Her other admirer was Charles 
Buller, with whom she was extremely intimate, but without ever 
reciprocating his love. Curiously enough, they were very like each 
other in person, as well as in their mental accomplishments. They 
haz both the same spirits and cleverness in conversation, and the same 
quickness and drollery in repartee. I remember Allen well describing 
them, when he said that their talk was like that in the polite conver- 
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sation between Never Out and Miss Notable. Her faults appeared to 
be caprice and a disposition to quarrels and tracasseries about nothing, 
which, however common amongst ordinary women, were unworthy of 
her superior understanding. But during her last illness all that was 
bad and hard in her nature seemed to be improved and softened, and 
she became full of charity, good-will, and the milk of human kindness. 
Her brother and her sister-in-law, who, forgetting former estrange- 
ments, hastened to her sick bed, were received by her with overflowing 
tenderness, and all selfish and unamiable feelings seemed to be entirely 
subdued within her. Had she recovered she would probably have 
lived a better and a happier woman, and as it is she has died in charity 
with all the world, and has left behind her corresponding sentiments of 
affection and regret for her memory.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 107-9.) 


But the most finished portrait in these volumes is that of 
Madame de Lieven; and, though it is too long to reproduce 
as a whole, we shall make no apology for making lengthy 
extracts from an admirable account of an accomplished 
woman. 


‘Madame de Lieven came to this country at the end of 1812 or 
beginning of 1813 on the war breaking out between Russia and France. 
She was at that time young, at least in the prime of life, and though 
without any pretensions to beauty, and indeed with some personal 
defects, she had so fine an air and manner, and a countenance so pretty 
and so full of intelligence, as to be on the whole a very striking and 
attractive person. . . . People here were not slow to acknowledge 
her merits 2nd social excellence, and she almost immediately took her 
place in the cream of the cream of English society, forming close inti- 
macies with the most conspicuous women in it, and assiduously culti- 
vating relations with the most remarkable men of all parties... . 
The Regent, afterwards George IV., delighted in her company, and she 
was a frequent guest at the Pavilion, and on very intimate terms 
with Lady Conyngham, for although Madame de Lieven was not very 
tolerant of mediocrity, and social and colloquial superiority was neces- 
sary to her existence, she always made great allowances for Royalty 
and those immediately connected with it. She used to bea great deal 
at Oatlands, and was one of the few intimate friends of the Duchess of 
York, herself very intelligent, and who therefore had in the eyes of 
Madame de Lieven the double charm of her position and her agree- 
ableness. It was her duty as well as her inclination to cultivate the 
members of all the successive Cabinets which passed before her, and 
she became the friend of Lord Castlereagh, of Canning, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Grey, Lord Palmerston, John Russell, Aberdeen, 
and many others of inferior note, and she was likewise one of the 
habitués of Holland House, which was always more or less neutral 
ground, even when Lord Holland was himself a member of the govern- 
ment. When Talleyrand came over here as Ambassador, there was 
for some time a sort of antagonism between the two embassies, and 
particularly between the ladies of each, but Madame de Dino (now 
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Duchesse de Sagan) was so clever, and old Talleyrand himself so 
remarkable and so agreeable, that Madame de Lieven was irresistibly 
drawn towards them, and for the last year or two of their being in 
England they became extremely intimate. But her greatest friend in 
England was Lady Cowper, afterwards Lady Palmerston, and through 
her she was also the friend of Palmerston, who was also well affected 
towards Russia, till his jealous and suspicious mind was inflamed by 
his absurd notion of her intention to attack us in India, a crotchet 
which led us into the folly and disaster of the Afghan war. .. . 

‘I do not know at what exact period it was that she made the ac- 
quaintance of M. Guizot, but their intimacy no doubt was established 
after he had begun to play a great political part, for his literary and 
philosophical celebrity would not alone have had much charm for her, 
They were, however, already great friends at the time of his embassy 
to England, and she took that opportunity of coming here to pay a 
visit to her old friends. The fall of Thiers’ Government and Guizot’s 
becoming Minister for Foreign Affairs of course drew Madame de 
Lieven still more closely to him, and during the whole of his adminis- 
tration their alliance continued to be of the closest and most intimate 
character. It was an immense object to her to possess the entire con- 
fidence of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, who kept her au 
courant of all that was going on in the political world, while it is not 
surprising that he should be irresistibly attracted by a woman im- 
mensely superior to any other of his acquaintance, who was fully able 
to comprehend and willing to interest herself about all the grand and 
important subjects which he had to handle and manage, and who asso- 
ciated herself with a complete sympathy in all his political interests, 
Their liaison, which some people consider mysterious, but which I 
believe to have been entirely social and political, grew constantly 
more close, and every moment that Guizot could snatch from the Fo- 
reign Office and the Chamber he devoted to Madame de Lieven. . . . 

‘The revolution of 1848 dispersed her friends, broke up her salon, 
and terrified her into making a rather ludicrous, but as it turned out 
wholly unncessary, escape. She came to England, where she remained 
till affairs appeared to be settled in France and all danger of disturb- 
ance at anend, She then returned to Paris, where she remained, not 
without fear and trembling, during the period of peril and vicissitude 
which at length ended, much to her satisfaction, with the coup d’état 
and the Empire. . . . 

‘Nothing could exceed the charm of her conversation or her grace, 
ease, and tact in society. She hada nice and accurate judgement, and 
an exquisite taste in the choice of her associates and friends; but 
though taking an ardent pleasure in agreeableness, and peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of being bored, she was not fastidious, full of politeness and 
good breeding, and possessed the faculty of turning every one to 
account, and eliciting something either of entertainment or information 
from the least important of her acquaintance. It has been the fashion 
here, and the habit of the vulgar and ignorant press, to stigmatise 
Madame de Lieven as a mischievous intriguer, who was constantly 
occupied in schemes and designs hostile to the interests of our country. 
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I firmly believe such charges to be utterly unfounded. She had 
resided for above twenty years, the happiest of her life, in England, 
and had imbibed a deep attachment to the country, where she had 
formed many more intimacies and friendships than she possessed any- 
where else, and to the last day of her life she continued to cherish the 
remembrance of her past connexion, to cultivate the society of English 
people, and to evince without disguise her predilection for their 
country. ... Russia was the country of her birth, France the country of 
her adopted abode, but England was the country of her predilection. 
With this cosmopolite character she dreaded everything which might 
produce hostile collision between any two of these countries. She 
was greatly annoyed when the question of the Spanish marriages 
embittered the relations between France and England, but infinitely 
more so at the Turkish quarrel, and the war which it produced. Those 
who fulminated against her intrigues were, as I believe, provoked at 
the efforts she made, so far as she had any power or influence, to bring 
about the restoration of peace, an unpardonable offence in the eyes of 
all who were bent on the continuation of the war. She lived to see 
peace restored, and closed her eyes almost at the moment that the last 
seal was put to it by the Conference of Paris. Her last illness was 
sudden and short. Her health had always been delicate, and she was 
very nervous about herself; an attack of bronchitis brought on fever, 
which rapidly consumed her strength, and brought her, fully conscious, 
within sight of death ; that consummation, which at a distance she had 
always dreaded, she saw arrive with perfect calmness and resignation, 
and all the virtues and qualities for which the smallest credit was given 
her seem to have shone forth with unexpected lustre on her deathbed. 
Her faculties were bright and unclouded to the last, her courage and 
presence of mind were unshaken, she evinced a tender consideration 
for the feelings of those who were lamenting around her bed, and she 
complied with the religious obligations prescribed by the Church of 
which she was a member with a devotion the sincerity of which we 
have no right to question. She made her son Paul and Guizot leave 
her room a few hours before she died, that they might be spared the 
agony of witnessing her actual dissolution, and only three or four hours 
before the supreme moment, she mustered strength to write a note in 
pencil to Guizot with these words: “ Merci pour. vingt années 
“d’amitié et de bonheur; ne m’oubliez pas, adieu, adieu!” It was 
given to him after her death.’ 


These descriptions will show that Mr. Greville retained in 
his old age the capacity of word-painting which he cultivated 
in his maturity. But, admirable as these extracts are, the 
characters from which they are taken do not form the most 
important portions of this journal. The historian will 
consult these pages less for the sake of obtaining Mr. 
Greville’s opinions of persons than with the object of gaining 
a clearer insight into affairs with whose inner history Mr. 
Greville had so intimate an acquaintance. 
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In one sense, indeed, the domestic history of this country 
from 1852 to 1860 is singularly uninteresting. Perhaps 
the magnitude and gravity of events abroad, such as the 
Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the war in Italy, lulled 
the minor conflicts of the House of Commons. It was a 
period of transition or preparation, unmarked by any great 
legislative achievements, or by any sharp rivalry between 
public men. In reading the political history of England 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the student 
is impressed by the struggles between Sir Robert Walpole 
and Lord Bolingbroke; between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox; 
between Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh; and between 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell. But no such 
contest continued after the death of Sir Robert Peel. The 
future gladiators—Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone—were 
only sharpening their weapons and gradually falling into 
the places which they were ultimately to assume in the 
arena; and, in the interim, Lord Palmerston gradually 
obtained an almost undisputed predominance in the House 
of Commons. 

The influence which Lord Palmerston thus acquired was, 
no doubt, in the first instance, due to the general belief that 
he was the most active member of the Cabinet, both in 
resisting the designs of Russia in the East, and in pushing 
the operations in the Crimea to a successful issue. The 
Crimean war is, in fact, the central subject in the first of 
these volumes ; and Mr. Greville writes on it with a knowledge 
which must command attention. For, during most of the 
period, he was in close and confidential communication with 
Lord Clarendon; and from February 1853 till after the 
Peace of Paris Lord Clarendon presided over the British 
Foreign Office. It must not be supposed, indeed, that 
Mr. Greville, in enjoying Lord Clarendon’s confidence, 
adopted his opinions. On the contrary, his views on the 
subject bore a much closer resemblance to those which are 
identified with Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright than with those 
which Lord Clarendon himself entertained. But the im- 
portance of Mr. Greville’s diary is not due to his opinions 
but his facts, and so, though his conclusions are opposed to 
the views which have been constantly advocated in our own 
pages, we shall not hesitate to avail ourselves of his testi- 
mony. 

The first occasion on which Mr. Greville derived any 
important knowledge of the progress of affairs at Constan- 
tinople was on March 24, 1853. Lord Clarendon, who had 
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then been a few weeks at the Foreign Office, showed him 
the remarkable despatch from Sir G. H. Seymour—‘ giving 
‘an account of a long conversation he had had with the 
‘ Emperor Nicholas about Turkey and her prospects and her 
‘condition.’ * It is worth while observing that Mr. Greville 
regarded the emperor’s opinions and intentions, though they 
contemplated the dissolution of the Turkish Empire, as 
‘amicable towards us, and very wise and moderate in them- 
‘ selves.” 

At the time of this conversation between Mr. Greville 

and Lord Clarendon, the Ministry was aware that Prince 
Menschikoff had arrived at Constantinople; that the late 
Lord Strathnairn, then Colonel Rose and British chargé 
daffaires at the Porte, alarmed at the prince’s proceedings, 
had summoned the English fleet to the Dardanelles; and 
that Admiral Dundas had refused to comply with Colonel 
Rose’s invitation. Lord Clarendon went on, in fact, to 
inform Mr. Greville that— 
‘It was on Saturday night that the courier arrived with Rose’s and 
Dundas’s despatches, and a few of the Cabinet met on Sunday at the 
Admiralty to talk the matter over. Clarendon sent for John Russell 
from Richmond, and he thought it advisable to summon Palmerston 
to this conciliabule, to keep him in good humour, which it had the 
effect of doing. There were himself, Palmerston, John Russell, 
Aberdeen, and Graham. He had written to Lord John on Saturday 
night, and sent him the despatches; he got an answer from him, full 
of very wild talk of strong measures to be taken, and a fleet sent to 
the Baltic to make peremptory demands on the Emperor of Russia. 
This, however, he took no notice of, and did not say one word to 
Aberdeen about it, quietly letting it drop, and accordingly he heard no 
more about it, nobody, he said, but myself, knowing what Lord John 
had proposed. I asked him what were Palmerston’s views. He replied 
that he did not say much, and acquiesced in his and Aberdeen’s 
prudent and reserved intentions, but he could see, from a few words 
that casually escaped him, that he would have been ready to join in 
more stringent and violent measures if they had been proposed.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 55.) 

Though, however, in these early days there was this 
evident difference among the members of the Cabinet, they 
arrived at an ostensible agreement. 


‘ They disapproved Rose’s proceedings and have approved Dundas'’s, 
at the same time ordering him not to move without express orders 





* This, of course, is the famous despatch whose publication, a year 
after Mr. Greville had seen it, occasioned so much excitement in this 
country. 
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from home; and moreover Clarendon refused to give Stratford Canning 
any discretionary authority to send for the fleet (though it was after- 
wards given), which he had asked to be entrusted with.’ (Ibid. p. 53.) 


Prince Menschikoff’s conduct at Constantinople, unfor- 
tunately, did not increase the prospects of a peaceful settle. 
ment. To strengthen the Porte, the French and English 
fleets were moved up to the Dardanelles; while the Emperor 
of Russia, angry at the refusal of his demands, occupied the 
Principalities. Lord Clarendon, in the meanwhile, had the 
difficult task of reconciling the opposite policies of two 
sections of the Cabinet. 


‘ He told me again what a task his is in the Cabinet, standing between 
and mediating between Aberdeen and Palmerston, whose ancient and 
habitual ideas of foreign policy are brought by this business into 
antagonism. . . . He is therefore obliged to take a great deal upon 
himself, in order to prevent any collision between Palmerston and 
Aberdeen. It appears that Palmerston proposed on Saturday last that 
the entrance of the Russians into the Principalities should be considered 
a casus belli, in which, however, he was overruled and gave way. 
The Cabinet did not come to a vote upon it, but the general sentiment 
went with Aberdeen and Clarendon, and against Palmerston.’ (Ibid, 
p- 71.) 

Some prospect was soon afterwards afforded of a settlement 
of the dispute. The Emperor of Russia offered to accept 
the famous Vienna Note :— 

‘ August 9.—At Court yesterday Aberdeen was quite confident of 
the settlement of the Eastern affair, and Brunnow, who was there with 
the Duchess of Leuchtenberg to see the Queen, very smiling. . . . The 
Government are in high spirits at the prospect of winding up this 
prosperous Session with the settlement of the Eastern Question : nothing 
else is wanting to their success.’ (Ibid. p. 80.) 


This confidence, however, was not shared by the Foreign 
Minister :— 

‘ August 11.—I saw Clarendon yesterday. Nothing new, but he 
said he fully expected Stratford Canning would play some trick at 
Constantinople, and throw obstacles in the way of settlement. This 
seems to me hardly possible, unless he behaves foolishly as well as dis- 
honestly, and it can hardly be believed that his temper and Russian 
antipathies will betray him into such extravagant conduct. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to consider the affair as “‘ settled.”’ (Ibid. p. 80.) 


Lord Clarendon’s fears proved but too well founded. 
The Porte refused to accept the Note, and war ultimately 
ensued in consequence of its refusal. We have no intention 
in this article of entering on the question how far Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe was responsible for the Porte’s action ; 
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we simply desire to give Mr. Greville’s opinion on the 
subject. Mr. Greville wrote on September 3 :— 

‘Clarendon thinks that Stratford has encouraged the resistance of 
the Divan to the proposals of the Conference, and that he might have 
persuaded the Turks to accept the terms if he had chosen to do so and 
set about it in a proper manner ; but Clarendon says that he has lived 
there so long, and is animated with such a personal hatred of the 
Emperor, that he is full of the Turkish spirit ; and this and his temper 
together have made him take a part directly contrary to the wishes and 
instructions of his Government. He thinks he wishes to be recalled, 
that he may make a grievance of it, and come home to do all the mis- 
chief he can. Westmorland wrote word the other day that Stratford's 
language was very hostile to his Government; and the Ministers of all 
the other Powers at Constantinople thought he had actually resigned, 
and reported the fact to Vienna.’ 


It will occur to most persons that, if this was Lord 
Clarendon’s opinion, the remedy was in his own hands; he 
might have recalled Lord Stratford. But Mr. Greville, on 
December 31, 1854, gave the Minister’s reasons for not taking 
this step :— 

‘With regard to the Vienna Note, Clarendon said Stratford never 
would have let the Turks sign it, and if they had recalled him the 
Cabinet here would have been broken up, Palmerston would have 
gone out, Stratford would have come home frantic and have proclaimed 
to the whole country that the Turks had been sacrificed and betrayed, 
and the uproar would have been so great that it would have been im- 
possible to carry out the intention.’ (Ibid. p. 216.) 


And, in another passage, he not merely repeats his unfavour- 
able opinion of Lord Stratford’s conduct, but he ascribes a 
personal motive to his policy :— 

‘They all think that, if he had been sincere in his desire for peace, 
and for an accommodation with Russia, he might have accomplished it; 
but on the contrary he was bent on bringing on war. He said as much 
to Lord Bath, who was at Constantinople. Lord Bath told him he 
had witnessed the fleets sailing into the Black Sea, when he replied, 
“ You have brought some good news, for that is war. The Emperor 
“ of Russia chose to make it a personal quarrel with me, and now I 
“am revenged.” This Lord Bath wrote to Lady Ashburton, who told 
Clarendon.’ (Ibid. pp. 139, 140.) 


Whatever truth there may be in this story, there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Greville correctly reported Lord Bath, 
for Lord Malmesbury has already made exactly the same 
statement. ‘ Lord Bath,’ he wrote in his diary of February 
25, 1854, ‘has come back from Constantinople, and says 
‘that Lord Stratford openly boasts having got his personal 
‘revenge against the Czar by fomenting the war.’ It is 
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only fair to add that, if these things were said by cool- 
judging Englishmen, some Russian statesmen were equally 
indignant at Prince Menschikoff’s conduct. We find Mr, 
Greville writing on March 1, 1856 :— 


‘ Orloff spoke very frankly about the war, and the conduct of the 
late Emperor, which he had always regarded as insane in sending 
Menschikoff to Constantinople. If he had sent him, Orloff, instead, he 
would answer for it, there would have been no war.’ (Vol. ii. p. 24.) 


In October 1853, Turkey demanded the evacuation of the 
Principalities, and war between her and Russia ensued, 
Some members of the British Cabinet, however, still hoped 
that their own country might not be led into hostilities. On 
October 6, Mr. Greville tells us :— 


‘Delane was sent for by Lord Aberdeen the night before last, when 
they had a long conversation on the state of affairs, and Aberdeen told 
him that he was resolved to be no party to a war with Russia on such 
grounds as the present, and he was prepared to resign rather than incur 
such responsibility.’ (Vol. i. pp. 94, 95.) 


But, in the following month, an event occurred which shook 
Lord Aberdeen’s resolution, and stimulated Lord Clarendon 
to stronger action. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea 
attacked and destroyed the Turkish squadron at Sinope :— 


‘The news of the Turkish disaster in the Black Sea is believed, but 
Government will do nothing about it till they receive authentic intelli- 
gence and detailed accounts of the cccurrence. So Clarendon told 
Reeve on Monday, but he is disposed to take a decisive part if it all 
turns out to be true; and yesterday Delane had a long conversation 
with Aberdeen, who owned that if the Russians (as they suppose) 
attacked a convoy of transports at anchor, it is a very strong case, and 
he thought war much more probable than it was a few days ago, and 
he did not speak as if he was determined in no case to declare it. 
This does not surprise me, in spite of his previous tone; for he has 
gone so far that he may be compelled in common consistency to go 


farther.’ (Ibid. p. 111.) 


It is evident that the chances of war had been largely 
increased by the incident and the sensation which it pro- 
voked; and that Lord Aberdeen was slowly, and Lord 
Clarendon more rapidly, modifying their previous opinions :— 


‘Clarendon is now very hot on this war, which he fancies is to pro- 
duce great and uncontemplated effects. He says for very many years 
past Russia has been the great incubus on European improvement, and 
the real cause of half the calamities that have afflicted the world, and 
he thinks a great opportunity now presents itself of extinguishing her 
pernicious influence, and by liberating other countries from it, the 
march of imprevement and better government will of necessity be 
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developed and accelerated, and in this way civilisation itself may be 
the gainer by this contest.’ (Ibid. p. 142.) 


Thenceforward Lord Clarendon was not merely the mouth- 
piece of the Cabinet, but the consistent supporter of its war- 
like policy. 

The Ministry, however, hardly foresaw the difficulties to 
which the war would lead. In the following September, 
‘so certain are they of taking Sebastopol that they have 
‘already begun to discuss what they shall do with it when 
‘they have got it.’ (Ibid. p. 185.) And a week afterwards, 
though men were already clamouring against the com- 
manders of the British fleets both in the Baltic and the 
Euxine, the certainty of success in the Crimea seemed to 
provide a remedy for every difficulty :— 


‘The clamour against Dundas in the fleet is prodigious, and the 
desire for his recall universal, but he will stay out his time now, which 
will be up in December. It is the same thing against Napier in the 
Baltic; he will come away as soon as the ice sets in, and next year 
Lyons will be sent in his place, as the war will then be principally 
carried on in the north.’ (Ibid. p. 189.) 


Mr. Greville, indeed, did not share either the opinions or 
the confidence of his friends :— 


‘The more I reflect on the nature of the contest, its object, and the 
degree to which we are committed in itythe more uneasy I feel about 
it, and the more lively my apprehensions are of our finding ourselves 
ina very serious dilemma, and being involved in great embarrass- 
ments of various sorts.’ (Ibid. p. 150.) 

‘ There is no news,’ he wrote at the end of August, while the troops 
were still at Varna, ‘but dreadfiwtl accounts of the health of both 
armies and of the prevalence of cholera both abroad and at home. 
The French particularly, who have lost the most, are said to be com- 
pletely demoralised and disheartened, and to abhor the war, which 
they always disliked from the beginning. My present impression is 
that we shall come to grief in this contest’; not that we shall be beaten 
in the field by the Russians, but that between the unhealthy climate, 
the inaccessibility of the country, and the distance of our resources, 
Russia will be able to keep us at bay, and baffle our attempts to reduce 
her to submission.’ (Ibid. p. 182.) 


The terrible sufferings which the army experienced in the 
following winter seemed to confirm Mr. Greville’s opinions ; 
and he was disposed to join both Ministry and public in 
throwing the responsibility of failure on the gallant officer 
who commanded our army in the field :— 


‘I sat next to Charles Wood at dinner yesterday. He talked much 
about Raglan, and said that the Government had been placed in the 
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most unfair position possible, it being impossible to throw the blame 
of anything that had occurred on him, or even to tell the truth, which 
was that, so far from his making any exertions to repair the evils so 
loudly complained of, and sending away inefficient men, he never 
admitted there were any evils at all, or that any of his people were 
inefficient, or anything but perfect; and he said that Raglan had never 
asked for anything the want of which had not been anticipated by the 
Government here, and in no instance was anything required by him 
which had not been supplied a month or more before the requisition 
came. Palmerston, too, said to me that nothing could exceed the 
helplessness of the military authorities there; that they seemed unable 
to devise anything for their own assistance, and they exhibited the 
most striking contrast to the navy, who, on all emergencies, set to 
work and managed to find resources of all sorts to supply their 
necessities or extricate themselves from danger.’ (Ibid. pp. 244, 245.) 


Mr. Greville never altered the opinion which he had 
formed of the war, which remained with him ‘this odious 
‘war’ (vol. ii. p. 226) to the last. But he reconsidered 
the hasty judgement which he had passed on Lord Raglan. 
After relating, on Sir Edmund Lyons’ authority, several 
anecdotes respecting him, which we have no space to quote, 
he added :— 


‘ Everything that Lyons said, and it may be added all one hears in 
every way, tends to the honour and the credit of Raglan, and I am glad 
to record this because I have always had an impression that much of 
the difficulty and distress of the army in 1854 was owing to his want 
of energy and management. He was not a Wellington certainly, and 
probably he might have done more and better than he did, but he 
was unquestionably, on the whole, the first man in the army,’ 


(Vol. ii. p. 38.) 


In the meanwhile, the losses and the sufferings of the 
army in the Crimea had the indirect effect of breaking up 
the Aberdeen Administration. That Ministry, which per- 
haps contained a larger share of ability than any Cabinet 
of the century, never possessed the harmony of opinion 
which can alone give force to a Government. Lord John 
Russell had been reluctantly persuaded to take office, and 
had been ultimately induced to do so on an implied under- 
standing that Lord Aberdeen would, in the course of time, 
make way for him. The leader of the Whig party in the 
Cabinet was, therefore, from the first discontented with 
his position; and the Whigs themselves were ‘ excessively 
‘ dissatisfied with the share of places allotted to them, and 
‘complain that every Peelite without exception has been 
‘ provided for, while half the Whigs are excluded.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 23.) Before the Ministry had lasted many weeks, Lord 
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John retired from the Foreign Office, which had been allotted 
to him, retaining, however, the lead of the House of Com- 
mons. The Queen, it seems, had been ‘all along consider- 
‘ably annoyed at the arrangement made about his taking 
‘the Foreign Office only to quit it, and his leading the 
‘ House of Commons without any office, which she fancies is 
‘unconstitutional, and the arrangement was announced in 
‘the newspapers without any proper communication to her. 
‘The consequence has been some little soreness on both 
‘sides, but this has now been all removed by explanations 
‘and amicable communication.’ (Ibid. p. 43.) 

At the very outset, therefore, difficulties of a personal 
nature embarrassed the Ministry. Towards the close of the 
Session of 1853 Lord John Russell considered that the time 
was ripe for the fulfilment of the original compact—that 
Lord Aberdeen should make way in his favour. But this 
transaction is so much more clearly narrated by Mr. Greville 
than it has ever been told before that we shall transcribe 
the account of it in his own words. 


‘ According to Clarendon, Lord John went to Lord Aberdeen before 
Parliament was up, and told him he could not consent to go on in his 
present position, to which Aberdeen replied, “ Very well, you only 
“ meet my own wishes, and you know I always told you that I should 
“ be at any time ready to resign my place to you.” 

‘Nothing more seems to have taken place at that time, nor till 
lately, when Lord John went again to Aberdeen, and repeated his 
determination not to go on; but this time the communication does not 
seem to have been received by Aberdeen with the same ready acquies- 
cence in the proposed change, and some plain speaking took place 
between them. I infer, but as Clarendon did not expressly say so I 
put it dubiously, that Aberdeen had spoken to Gladstone and ascer- 
tained that he would by no means agree to the substitution of John 
Russell, and should go with Aberdeen if he retired. At all events, 
while Aberdeen told him that he was prepared, if he wished it, to 
broach the matter to his colleagues, he intimated to him that it was 
evident he wanted to turn him out, and put himself in his place, but 
that he (Aberdeen) could not agree to retire at this moment, and 
before Parliament met, and that Lord John had better well consider the 
step he was about to take, as it would in all probability break up the 
Government. . . . He asked him if he was secure of Palmerston’s con- 
currence in the change he proposed, and he replied that he did not 
expect to find any difficulty in that quarter. This was the substance 
of what passed between them, Aberdeen being evidently a good deal 
nettled, and thinking Lord John is behaving very ill. This is Claren- 
don’s opinion also, and he thinks, if Lord John persists, the Govern- 
ment will be inevitably broken up, for a considerable part of the 
Cabinet will certainly not consent to have Lord John again placed at 
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the head of the Government. Clarendon does not believe a word of 
Palmerston’s being a party to it, and he knows that both Gladstone 
and Newcastle would resign. Graham he is not sure of, but inclines 
to think he would retire with Aberdeen, especially if Aberdeen 
has any compulsion or ill-usage to complain of. For the moment, 
however, this storm has blown over, as Lord John has signified to 
Aberdeen that he does not mean to press the matter again for the 
present. The Queen, when it was mentioned to her, was anything but 
approving of or consenting to the change. 


The storm, however, had hardly ceased, when a new 
depression crossed the political atmosphere. Lord John 
Russell, resuming his seat in the Cabinet, addressed himself 
to the congenial task of preparing a new Reform Bill; and 
Lord Palmerston, unable to agree with the principles of the 
proposed measure, resigned his office. It has always been 
doubtful how far the ostensible cause of Lord Palmerston’s 
resignation was the real cause. It was thought at the time, 
and it is still felt now, that a Minister whose whole thoughts 
were occupied with Eastern politics was not likely to withdraw 
from his sovereign’s council-chamber because his colleagues 
were in favour of making a slight reduction in the franchise. 
Mr. Greville tells a very characteristic story to show how 
completely Lord Palmerston was engrossed at the time with 
Eastern affairs. 

‘ Her Majesty has been much interested in and alarmed at the strikes 
and troubles in the North, and asked Palmerston for details about them, 
when she found he knew nothing at all. One morning, after previous 
inquiries, she said to him, “ Pray, Lord Palmerston, have you any 
news?” ‘To which he replied, ‘‘ No, Madam, I have heard nothing, 
but it seems certain the Turks have crossed the Danube.”’ (Vol. i. 
p- 106.) 


And he assures us that Lord Aberdeen ascribed Lord 
Palmerston’s resignation to considerations of foreign policy. 


‘ Delane went to Aberdeen, and asked him for his version of the 
affair, when he said at once he had no hesitation in saying that the 
Eastern Question was tle cause and the sole cause of Palmerston’s 
resignation ; that he had all along been opposing what was done, and 
might have resigned upon it any time for months past, and that but 
for that question he would have swallowed the Reform Bill.’ (Ibid. 
p. 114.) 


Whether this be or be not the correct explanation of a cir- 
cumstance which has never been thoroughly unravelled, there 
can be no doubt that Lord Palmerston’s resignation and his 
return to office had the effect of increasing his influence in 
the Cabinet. In the course, however, of the following 
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summer, Lord John Russell’s position and claims again 
occasioned considerable embarrassment. For more than a 
ear he had led the House of Commons, and from February 
1853 he had been without office and emoluments. In June 
1854, his colleagues hoped that the separation of the War 
Office from the Colonial Office would enable them to satisfy 
his claims, and to place him in the position of Secretary of 
State. Lord John Russell, however, insisted on receiving 
the Presidency of the Council. There was a double objec- 
tion to this arrangement. In the first place the Council 
office had been invariably held by a peer; and in the next 
place the office, at that time, was filled by Lord Granville, 
one of Lord John’s closest adherents and friends. 


‘ Nothing can be more ungracious than the air of the whole proceed- 
ing; he turns out Granville to make room for himself, and turns out 
Strutt to make room for Granville. . . I have been amazed at his 
indelicacy and want of consideration towards Granville, who deserved 
better treatment at his hands. Granville has always been his steady 
and stout adherent, defending his Reform Bill, holding himself his 
especial follower in the Coalition Cabinet, and ready to support him or 
go out with him if necessary. It was therefore particularly odious 
to insist on foisting himself into Granville’s place, and inflicting on him 
the mortification of going downstairs. Granville behaved very well 
about it, with great good humour, only anxious to do whatever was 
best for the general interest, and putting aside every personal con- 
sideration and feeling; and his conduct is the more meritorious, 
because he dislikes the arrangement of all things. Aberbeen behaved 
very kindly to him, and told him, if he objected to the change, he 
would not consent to it, and, cost what it might, would tell John 
Russell he could not and should not have the place. (Pp. 163, 164.) 


Perhaps, six months afterwards, Lord Aberdeen may have 
wished that he had not sacrificed Lord Granville for the 
sake of satisfying Lord John Russell’s wishes. In October 
the latter was telling Lord Clarendon that :— 


‘if we were fortunate enough to obtain a complete success in the 
Crimea, he did not see why he should not be at liberty to retire from 
this, which he thought the very worst Government he had ever known, 
Of course, if there was any failure, he must remain to bear his share 


of the responsibility of it.’ (Ibid. p. 190.) 


And, when the failure came, and a motion attacking the 
Government was threatened in the House of Commons, 
Lord John Russell, instead of remaining to bear his share of 
the responsibility, at once resigned his office, and by so 
doing broke up the Administration. 

On all these complicated transactions, Mr. Greville had the 
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advantage of receiving information at first hand. In inti- 
mate communication with both Lord Clarendon and the 
Duke of Bedford, he was acquainted with many of them 
before they were even related to the Cabinet; and he formed, 
and did not scruple to express, a very unfavourable opinion 
of Lord John Russell’s conduct. 


‘ The whole affair, as it is gradually evolved, places John Russell in 
a disgracetul and odious light, and ought to demolish him as a public 
man, for he has shown himself to be actuated by motives of pique, 
personal ambition, and mortified vanity, and to have been insincere, 
vacillating, uncandid, and untruthful. (Ibid. p. 234.) 


We suspect that Mr. Greville, though he retained this 
opinion on his pages, must afterwards have altered his 
judgement of a Minister who, whatever faults he may have 
committed, was undoubtedly one of the greatest statesmen 
of the nineteenth century. 

Upon the fall of the Aberdeen administration Lord 
Palmerston formed the remarkable ministry which—with 
a short interval in 1858-59—practically endured till his 
death, nearly ten years afterwarls. In 1855 few people 
foresaw, or could have foreseen, the career which was still 
open to him. More than two years before, Mr. Greville had 
said of him, with apparent truth: ‘ Palmerston is sixty-nine 
* years old, and it is too late for him to look out for fresh 
‘ political combinations and other connexions.’ Soon after- 
wards, indeed, when Lord Palmerston objected to entering 
into new changes in the franchise at his time of life, Lord 
Clarendon told Mr. Greville that it was the first time 
that he had ever heard him ‘acknowledge that he had a time 
‘of life.” But, though years sat lightly on the veteran 
Minister, no one could imagine that he would retain his 
powers almost undimmed for another eleven years. Though, 
too, the public were clamouring for his appointment, the 
Queen, recollecting the circumstances under which she had 
been forced to part from him in 1851, hesitated to entrust 
him with the first place in her councils. She was persuaded 
to do so by Lord Clarendon, whose admirable conduct on 
this occasion, as well as at other times, appears in a clear 
light in Mr. Greville’s pages :— 


‘When Clarendon went to the Queen and explained his own conduct 
to her, and she expressed to him the embarrassment which she felt, 
and asked him what she could do, he at once said, “ Send for Lord 
‘ Palmerston, who is the only man, in the present temper of the people 
“and state of affairs, who can form a Government that has a chance of 
“standing. Send for him at once, place yourself entirely in his hands, 
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“give him your entire confidence, and I will answer for his conduct 
“ being all that you can desire.” The Queen took the advice, and has 
had no reason to repent of it, and Clarendon told me he had done 
everything in his power, and seized every available opportunity to 
reconcile them to each other, to promote a good feeling and under- 
standing, and to soften any little asperities which might have made 
their intercourse less smooth, and the consequence is that Palmerston 
gets on with her very well, and his good sense as well as Clarendon’s 
exhortations make him see of what importance it is to him for the easy 
working of his Government and his own ease to be on good and cordial 
terms with the Queen. It is therefore really to Clarendon that 
Palmerston is indebted in great measure, if not entirely, for being in 
his present position, but Clarendon has too much tact ever to remind 


him of it.’ (Vol. ii. p. 64.) 


Some time, indeed, passed before Lord Palmerston ob- 
tained that mastery of the House of Commons which 
characterised his administration. 


‘ Palmerston’s Government does not seem to take root or gain much 
strength; every day seems to prove the more clearly that he is unfit 
for the task he has taken on himself. He inspires neither respect nor 
confidence, and is totally unable to manage the House of Commons; 
his speeches are feeble and bad, and he is not always prudent and 
conciliatory, but, on the contrary, pettish and almost offensive.’ 


(Vol. i. p. 249.) 
It seems strange that this should have been the same 


Minister of whom Mr. Greville wrote only two years after- 
wards :— 


‘Never had Minister such a peaceful and undisturbed reign as 
Palmerston’s. There is something almost alarming in his prodigious 
felicity and success. Everything prospers with him. In the House 
of Commons there is scarcely a semblance of opposition to anything he 
proposes.’ (Vol. ii. p. 109.) 

Our readers will not be surprised, after what we have 
already quoted, to find that Mr. Greville approved the con- 
ditions on which Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys were ready to conclude peace at Vienna in 1855. But 
he brings out the curious fact, which, we believe, has never 
been made public before, that Napoleon III. was disposed to 
accept these terms, and that he was only prevented doing so 
by the arguments of Lord Cowley, the British Minister at 
Paris. 

‘This was told to John (Lord J. Russell) by Baudin; and one of 
the things he complains of is that the Cabinet never was informed of 
what had passed, and its members were allowed to suppose, like the 
public, that the Emperor’s rejection had been spontaneous, instead of 
having been suggested and urged upon him by us.’ (Vol. i. p. 285.) 
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We have thought it desirable to make these various 
extracts, because they relate to transactions which are of 
the highest interest and importance, and on which Mr, 
Greville has, as it seems to us, been able to throw additional 
light. But we now proceed to less disputatious matter. 
Whatever else the Crimean war may have done, it at least 
had the merit of drawing the Courts and people of France 
and England into closer intimacy, and, by promoting the 
goodfellowship to which intercourse leads, of providing 
additional security for peace. The Emperor paid the Queen 
a visit in 1855. Her Majesty returned his visit later in 
the year, while Mr. Greville was himself in Paris both in that 
year and in 1856. Each of the royal visits proved a great 
success. Lord Clarendon told Mr. Greville that 


‘the Queen was delighted with everything and especially with the 
Emperor himself, who, with perfect knowledge of women, had taken 
the surest way to ingratiate himself with her. This it seems he began 
when he was in England, and followed it up at Paris. After his visit 
the Queen talked it all over with Clarendon, and said, “ It is very odd; 
“ but the Emperor knows everything I have done and where I have 
“ been ever since I was twelve years old; he even recollects how I 
“ was dressed, and a thousand little details itis extraordinary he should 
“be acquainted with.” She has never before been on such a social 
footing with anybody, and he has approached her with the familiarity 
of their equal positions, and with all the experience and knowledge of 
womankind he has acquired during his long life, passed in the world 
and in mixing with every sort of society. She seems to have played 
her part throughout with great propriety and success.” (Vol. i. pp. 
283, 284.) 


The Prince of Wales enjoyed himself as much as the Queen. 


‘ When the visit was drawing to a close, the Prince said to the Em- 
press that he and his sister were both very reluctant to leave Paris, 
and asked her if she could not get leave for them to stay there a little 
longer. The Empress said she was afraid this would not be possible, 
as the Queen and the Prince would not be able to do without them; 
to which the boy replied, “‘ Not do without us! don’t fancy that, for 
“there are six more of us at home, and they don’t want us.”’ (Ibid. 
p- 286.) 

We are glad to think that Mr. Greville himself, on the 
occasion of both his visits, enjoyed himself as much as her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness. The Emperor, soon after 
his arrival at Paris in 1855, sent him an invitaticn to dinner. 

‘ As we walked in he said to me, “L’Impératrice sera bien fachée 

“de ne vous avoir pas vu.” At dinner, which did not last above 


twenty-five minutes, he talked (a sort of dropping conversation) on 
different subjects, and I found him so easy to get on with that I ven- 
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tured to start topics myself. After dinner we returned to the room we 
had left, and after coffee, seeing me staring about me at the portraits, 
he said all his family were there, and he told me who they all were and 
the history of these portraits, which, he said, had made the tour of the 
world. 

‘ After this he asked me to sit down, which I did at a round table 
by his side, and M. Visconti on the other side of me, and then we had 
a conversation which lasted at least an hour and a half on every im- 
aginable subject. It was impossible not to be struck with his sim- 
plicity, his being so natural and totally without any air or assumption 
of greatness, though not undignified, but perfectly comme il faut, with 
excellent manners, and easy, pleasant, fluent conversation. I was 
struck with his air of truth and frankness, and though of course I could 
not expect in my position and at this first interview with him that he 
should be particularly expansive, yet he gave me the idea of being not 
only not reserved but as if, when intimate, he would have a great deal 
of abandon. It was difficult to bring away all the subjects he discussed, 
and I do not know that he said anything wonderfully striking, but he 
made a very favourable impression on me, and made me wish to know 
more of him, which I am never likely to do.’ (Ibid. pp. 265, 266.) 


On the occasion of his second visit to Paris, in 1856, the 
Conference was actually sitting which brought the Crimean 
War to a termination. Lord Cowley, whose guest Mr. 
Greville was, talked 


‘over the state of affairs, and the peace we are going to make, about 
which his grief and disappointment are overflowing. He says the 
Emperor had the best intentions, but has been beset with men who 
were determined on peace for their own ends, and whom he could 
not resist. What he blames him for is not having at once said that he 
would go so far with us and no further, and not have allowed us to 
delude ourselves with expectations of support from him that were not 
to be realised. He says it is now all over, the matter decided, it will 
proceed rapidly, and all be finished by Easter.’ (Vol. ii. p. 27.) 


Mr. Greville did not share his host’s opinion of peace. 


‘The Emperor is certainly very anxious to make peace, and when 
he is bent upon a thing he generally does it, and-‘my own opinion and 
hope is that he will refuse to give way to us now as he did last May. 
It is universally admitted that every man in France desires peace 
ardently.’ (Vol. i. p. 299.) 


With these opinions Mr. Greville had no regrets to mar the 
pleasure of his visit. Living at the embassy, in constant 
contact with every one at Paris worth knowing, he passed 
three very pleasant weeks, the account of which is contained 
in some of the most lively pages in these volumes. 

The peace, which was practically concluded while Mr. 
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Greville was still in Paris, left Lord Palmerston in a position 
of singular predominance. 


‘ Party politics seem to be extinct, the country cares about nobody, 
desires no changes, and only wishes to go on and prosper. There i; 
not a public man to whom public opinion turns, and no great questions 
are afloat to agitate and divide the country, or around the standards 
of which different opinions, principles, or passions can flock. Pal- 
merston may remain Minister us long as he lives, if he does not commit 
any gross faults either of commission or of omission, or unless some- 
thing may occur, which nobody can foresee or imagine, to rouse the 
nation from its apathy.’ (Vol. ii. p. 55.) 


Yet nothing is so certain as the unforeseen. At the com- 
mencement of the next session a dispute with China led to 
the defeat of the Government. A few days before the 
division, Mr. Greville wrote :— 


‘If the Government should be beaten on the pending question, they 
will . . . appeal to the country, and this appeal they will make not 
on this or that question, but on the great one of all, whether the 
country desires that Palmerston should continue to be its Minister, and 
on this it is impossible to doubt what will be the reply. His popu- 
larity is a fact beyond all doubt or cavil, and it is the more decisive, 
because not only is there no rival popularity, but every one of the 
other public men who have been, are, or might be his rivals are 
absolutely unpopular. Nobody cares any longer for John Russell; 
everybody detests Gladstone ; Disraeli has no influence in the country, 
and a very doubtful position with his own party. . . . Palmerston’s 
popularity does not extend to his colleagues, for not one of whom does 
anybody care a straw. It is purely personal, and I do not think he 
would strengthen himself by any other alliance he could form. This 
fact of his popularity just at the end of his strange and chequered 
career is most remarkable and not a little unaccountable; but innu- 
merable circumstances prove this to be the undoubted truth, and that 
it is manifested more decidedly out of the House than in it, for in 
the House of Commons it does not amount to a certainty of his having 
always a majority.’ (Vol. ii. p. 94.) 


Mr. Greville’s anticipations were exactly fulfilled. The 
Ministry was dissolved; Lord Palmerston’s personal popu- 
larity proved a powerful element in the elections which 
ensued; and many of the men who had voted against him, 
on both sides of the House, were defeated at the polling 
booths. ‘After that’ (Lord John Russell’s victory in 
London) ‘ the most interesting events were the defeats of the 
‘ Manchester men, and generally, though not universally, of 
‘ the voters for Cobden’s motion, Bright and Milner Gibson, 
‘ Cobden, Ricardo, Layard, all defeated. 

It is probable that the historian of the future, moralising 
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over these circumstances and the sober policy which Lord 
Palmerston pursued in the closing decade of his life, will 
regard the general election of 1857 as affording proof of the 
Conservatism of the country. Mr. Greville was no Conser- 
vative, but he viewed the result in a different way. ‘The 
‘returns so far as they have gone are frightful, and a deluge 
‘of Radicalism and violence will burst out in the House of 
‘Commons.’ Yet this was the same House of which Mr. 
Cobden declared that ‘its tone is subservient even to 
‘ sycophancy.’ 

Mr. Cobden’s dictum, indeed, proved as inaccurate as 
Mr. Greville’s. ‘The House of Commons of 1857, notwith- 
standing the ‘deluge of Radicalism,’ steadily supported 
Lord Palmerston’s Conservatism in domestic matters; and, 
notwithstanding its sycophancy, turned out the Ministry in 
1858 because its tone was too subservient to France. Its 
action in that year led to the formation of the second Derby 
Administration. Mr. Greville had not a high opinion of the 
late Lord Derby, ‘ of all men, the one to whom [ have felt 
‘the greatest political repugnance ’ (vol. ii. p. 179), and he 
had a very low opinion of Mr. Disraeli. He said of the 
latter statesman in 1852,* ‘ He never seems to have given a 
‘thought to any consideration of political morality, honesty, 
‘or truth, in all that he said.’ (Vol. i. p. 34.) He wrote of 
his speech on the Address in 1853, as ‘ of devilish malignity, 
‘ quite reckless and shamelessly profligate ’ (ibid. p. 42), and 
he was thoroughly aware of the ‘hatred and distrust’ (vol. ii. 
p. 296) with which Mr. Disraeli was regarded by his own 
supporters. But he soon arrived at the conclusion that the 
Ministry was deserving of support, and was ready to go out 
of his way to assist it. 

‘I wish this Government to be fairly tried, especially as it appears 
to me quite as good as any other we are likely to have; disposed to 
work hard and promote good measures, and to be unable, even if they 
were disposed, to do any harm.’ (Vol. ii. p. 179.) 


We have no space to enter, in this article, into the history 
of the second Derby Administration. Internal differences 
wtimately yongeees the way for its defeat; and though its 

* Mr. Greville rou a curious savy that Mr. Disraeli i in 1852 had 
made a bargain with the Irish Brigade, by whose aid he had hoped to 
carry his Budget. We suspect that this alleged bargain was made 
without the knowledge of his colleagues; just as the overtures to Mr. 
Cobden, which, Mr. Morley has shown us, were made at the same 
time, were (we have reason to believe) never communicated to them. 
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fall was postponed, it was not averted, by a fresh dissolution, 
Oddly enough, indeed, the same cause which led to the fall 
of Lord Palmerston in 1858 was the indirect means of 
securing his return to power in 1859. In the former year, 
the French colonels, irritated at the diabolical attempt on 
the Emperor’s life by Orsini, indulged in most unjustifiable 
language against this country. In the latter year, the 
Emperor, alarmed at the attack on his life, entered on the 
Italian policy which led to the Franco-Austrian war. In 
1858 the country drove Lord Palmerston from power because 
he had not sufficiently resented the language of the French; 
and in 1859 it replaced him in office because it concluded 
that its hononr, while war lasted, would be safer in his 
hands than in Lord Malmesbury’s keeping. By a tactical 
error, Mr. Disraeli contributed to his own fall: for declining 
to publish his colleague’s despatches in time for the final 
debate, he deprived Lord Malmesbury of the opportunity of 
making the adequate defence of his policy which would 
otherwise have been open to him. 

The Franco-Austrian war, which then broke out, occupies 
a considerable position in the second of these volumes. It 
led Mr. Greville, like many other Englishmen, to alter the 
opinion which he had formed of the Emperor Napoleon ; and 
he certainly did not think it necessary to imitate the ‘ex- 
‘ treme caution and reserve ’ which characterised the language 
of statesmen in Parliament. He wrote of a debate in the 
House of Commons :— 


‘Not one word of blame of the Emperor of the French ; no more 
about him, his sayings and doings, than about the Emperor of Russia, 
or than if he had had nothing whatever to do with the present 
state of things. This was probably politic, but it was lamentable and 
disgraceful that we should be obliged, or think ourselves obliged, to 
abstain from speaking the truth, for fear of offending this rascally 
adventurer, who by the egregious folly and cowardice ‘of the French 
nation has been invested with such an awful power of mischief, and 
whom neither fear nor shame deters from pursuing his own wicked 
ends at the expense of any amount of misery and desolation which he 
may inflict upon mankind. One cannot help contrasting the extreme 
delicacy and forbearance exhibited towards him with the violence and 
abuse which were directed against the Emperor Nicholas in 1854, 
(Vol. ii. p. 242.) 


In language which was very unusual with him, Mr. 
Greville deplored shortly afterwards the ‘senseless and dis- 
‘ graceful ’ clamour against Austria, and expressed his regret 
that the sacrifices which the Indian Mutiny had involved 
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had crippled our power and prevented us from playing the 
part which he evidently wished this country to take. 


‘We can never trust the Emperor again, and must take measures 
for our own security as best we may; but unhappily the Indian war 
has so materially diminished our power and absorbed our resources, 
and France has so enormously gained upon us in point of naval 
strength, that we are not in a condition to hold the language and play 
the part that befit the dignity and the honour of the country. We 
can revile Austria with impunity, for we know that we are in no 
danger of an attack from her, but, on the contrary, that she has so 
much need of our goodwill that she will endure our taunts and re- 
proaches, and not quarrel with us even in words.’ (Vol. ii. p. 244.) 


The events of the war, indeed, and its rapid conclusion, 
induced him to modify, to a certain extent, his opinion. 


‘There is no denying that the Emperor Napoleon has played a mag- 
nificent part, and whatever we may think of his conduct, and the 
springs of his actions, he appears before the world as a very great 
character. Though he can lay no claim to the genius and intellectual 
powers of the first Napoleon, he is a wiser and a soberer man, with a 
command over himself and a power of self-restraint, and consequently 
of moderation in pursuit of objects, which the other did not possess, 
and therefore while the towering genius of the uncle led him on 
through magnificent achievements and stupendous vicissitudes to his 
ruin, it appears highly probable that the better regulated mind and 
the habitual prudence of the nephew will preserve him from the com- 
mission of similar errors, and render his career somewhat less splendid, 
but more durable and infinitely more beneficial to his country.’ 
(Vol. ii. pp. 258-9.) 


But the praise which he thus accords to the Emperor’s conduct 
did not induce him to alter his view of his character. The 
discreditable manner in which Savoy was annexed by France 
increased his distrust of the Imperial ruler. 

‘The affair of Savoy has been summarily settled by the will of the 
Emperor and the connivance of Cavour. The whole affair now appears 
to have been a concerted villainy between these worthies, which, as 
the plot has been developed, excites here the most intense disgust and 
indignation. The feeling is the stronger because we have no choice 
but that of sulky and grumbling acquiescence.’ (Vol. ii. p. 296.) 


In these passages Mr. Greville undoubtedly showed that he 
was affected by the considerations which swayed the judge- 
ment of many of his fellow-countrymen; that he imperfectly 
appreciated the strength of the great movement which was 
preparing the consolidation of a United Italy; and that he 
misunderstood or ignored the influence which this country 
through some of its Ministers and diplomatists was exerting. 
Mr. Greville had not much opinion of one of the chief actors 
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in the drama. When Victor Emmanuel visited this country 
in 1855 he wrote :— 


‘His Majesty appears to be frightful in person, but a great, strong, 
burly, athletic man, brusque in his manners, unrefined in his conver. 
sation, very loose in his conduct, and very eccentric in his habits, 
When he was at Paris his talk in society amused or terrified every 
body, but here he seems to have been more guarded. It was amusing 
to see all the religious societies hastening with their addresses to him, 
totally forgetting that he is the most debauched and dissolute fellow in 
the world; but the fact of his being excommunicated by the Pope and 
his waging war with the ecclesiastical power in his own country covers 
every sin against morality, and he is a great hero with the Low Church 
people and Exeter Hall. My brother-in-law said that he looked at 
Windsor more like a chief of the Heruli or Longobardi than a modern 
Italian prince, and the Duchess of Sutherland declared that, of all the 
Knights of the Garter she had seen, he was the only one who seemed 
as if he would have the best of it with the Dragon.’ (Vol. i. p. 303.) 


Mr. Greville had still less sympathy with the steps which 
Sir James Hudson at Turin, and some members of the 
Ministry at home, were taking in Victor Emmanuel’s interest. 
He tells us that in 1860 Count Cavour said to Lord Cowley :— 


‘“So you are going to have a Congress.” “ Yes,” said Cowley, 
“ thanks to you and all you have been doing in Italy.” “ Thanks to 
me,” cried Cavour; “I like that. Why don’t you say thanks to your 
own Minister at Turin, to Sir James Hudson, who has done ten 
times more than ever I did?” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 282.) 


And he adds almost immediately afterwards :— 


‘Clarendon writes to me: “Cowley dined here on Saturday. ... 
“ He is on very good terms with John Russell, but hardly understands 
“‘ what he would be at, and for the good reason probably that Johnny 
“ does not know himself. There is a Ministerial crisis going on at 
“this moment about Italy, the three confederates wanting of course 
“ to do more than the sober-minded majority can agree to.” I suppose 
it will be decided at the Cabinet to-day, and that some middle course 
will be discovered, as I shall not believe, till it is a fait accompli, 
that Palmerston will allow the Government to break up on a question 
which will not carry the country with him. The people dislike 
Austria and wish well to the Italians, but they want not to interfere 
in the affairs of either, and I doubt if they would give a man ora 
shilling to help Palmerston in blotting Austria out of the map of 
Europe and giving Sardinia a much larger slice of the map. That 
twofold object amounts to monomania now with Palmerston, and I 
believe he would sacrifice office to attain it, which is the highest test 
of his sincerity. The three confederates are Palmerston, John Russell, 
and Gladstone.’ 


The ‘three confederates,’ of course, had their way. Sar- 
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dinia’s ‘ slice of the map’ was largely increased; and Italian 
statesmen admitted, what the Italian people still gratefully 
recollect, that Italy owed as much to the moral support of 
this country as to the armed assistance of France. 

The circumstance that, in 1860, British statesmen and 
diplomatists were actively supporting the policy which had 
prompted the Italian war of 1859, seemed to partially justify 
the conduct of Napoleon. Many persons, who could not 
defend, were prepared to condone, his attack upon Austria. 
The informal negotiation of Mr. Cobden, moreover, which 
resulted in the Commercial Treaty of 1860 with France, 
gave the people of this country a fresh interest in the French 
Emperor. We have already made so many extracts from 
Mr. Greville’s pages, that we have only space for citing a 
few passages respecting this famous Treaty, and the debates 
to which it gave rise. 

Mr. Greville clearly shows that Free Trade was no new 
object with the Emperor. 


‘Clarendon said that when he was at Paris four years ago for the 
Congress, the Emperor one day said to him, ‘I know you are a great 
“Free Trader, and I suppose you mean to take this opportunity of 
“advancing Free Trade principles here as far as you can.” Clarendon 
said certainly such was his intention, when the Emperor said he was 
happy to be able to take the initiative with him on this subject, and 
that he would tell him that it had just been settled in the Council of 
State that a great change in their commercial and prohibitive system 
should be proposed to the Chambers, which it was his intention to 
carry out as soon as possible. But not long after the Emperor renewed 
the subject, and told him he found the opposition so strong to his con- 
templated measures, and the difficulties so great, that he had been 
obliged to abandon them for the present.’ (Ibid. p. 285.) 


Mr. Cobden, therefore, found in the Emperor a ready dis- 
ciple; and the chief difficulty in carrying the Treaty arose 
from the reluctance of the French people. Perhaps, too, 
their objections were not unnaturally increased by observing 
the veil of mystery with which the Emperor thought proper 
to shroud the whole negotiation. 


‘The French Protectionists are more impatient and have begun to 
pour out their complaints and indignation without waiting to see the 
obnoxious Convention. Thiers is said to be furious, So far from any 
Commercial Treaty like this cementing the alliance, and rendering war 
between the two countries more difficult, it is much more likely to 
inflame the popular antipathy in France, to make the alliance itself 
odious, and render the chances of war between the two countries more 
probable. In maturing his scheme Louis Napoleon has given it all 
the appearance of a conspiracy, which is in accordance with his 
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character and his tastes. The whole thing was carried on with the 
most profound secrecy, and the secret was confined to a very few 
people, viz. the Emperor himself, Fould, Rouher (Minister of Com. 
merce), Michel Chevalier, and Cobden. All the documents were 
copied by Madame Rouher, and Rouher was so afraid that some 
guesses might be made if he was known to be consulting books and 
returns that were preserved in the Library of the Council of State, 
that he never would look at any of them, and made Chevalier borrow 
all that he had occasion to refer to. Now the Emperor springs this 
Treaty upon his reluctant Chambers and the indignant Protectionist 
interest. His manner of doing the thing, which he thinks is the only 
way by which it can be done at all, naturally adds to the resent- 
ment the measure excites.’ (Ibid. pp. 287, 288.) 


It was not, however, only in France that the treaty was 
unpopular. In this country : 


‘ many inveighed bitterly against the Treaty, and looked forward with 
great alarm and aversion to the Budget. Clarendon shook his head, 
Overstone pronounced against the Treaty, the ‘“‘ Times” thundered 
against it, and there is little doubt that it was unpopular, and becoming 
more so every day. Then came Gladstone’s unlucky illness, which 
compelled him to put off his exposé, and made it doubtful whether he 
would not be physically disabled from doing justice to the subject. 
His doctor says he ought to have taken two months’ rest, instead of 
two days’. However, at the end of his two days’ delay he came forth, 
and consensu omnium achieved one of the greatest triumphs that the 
House of Commons ever witnessed.’ (Ibid. p. 289.) 


And the triumph was soon repeated. A few nights after- 
wards 

‘a battle took place in the House of Commons, in which Gladstone 
signally defeated Disraeli, and Government got so good a majority 
that it looks like the harbinger of complete success for their Treaty 
and their Budget. Everybody agrees that nothing could be more 
brilliant and complete than Gladstone’s triumph, which did not seem 
to be matter of much grief to many of the Conservative party ... 
and Derby himself, when he heard how his colleague had been 
demolished, did not seem to care much about it. (Ibid. p. 292.) 


While a little later still :-— 

‘ On Friday night Gladstone had another great triumph. He made 
a splendid speech, and obtained a majority of 116, which puts an end 
to the contest. He is now the great man of the day.’ (Ibid.) 

Yet even at that time Mr. Gladstone, while exciting en- 
thusiasm and winning applause, was alarming Liberal states- 
men of the old Whig school. Lord Clarendon told Mr. 
Greville that Mr. Gladstone ‘is an audacious innovator, 
‘ because he has an insatiable desire for popularity, and in his 
‘notions of government he is a far more sincere republican 
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‘than Bright, for his ungratified personal vanity makes him 
‘ wish to subvert the institutions and the classes that stand 
‘in the way of his ambition. The two are converging from 
‘ different points to the same end.’ 

We must now bring these numerous extracts to a close. 
We have reproduced them to show that Mr. Greville retained 
to the close of his life the power of word-portraiture which 
he developed in the beginning of it; and that his interest in 
affairs was as keen and that his criticisms on men and things 
were as pungent as ever. We have, indeed, noticed with 
regret that, as the weight of years and the burden of in- 
creasing infirmity bore more and more heavily upon him, he 
was filled occasionally with despondency and distrust. He 
predicted failure in the Crimean war ; the loss of India during 
the Indian Mutiny; and, though he had worked hard in his 
youth to secure the passage by the Lords of the great 
Reform Act of 1832, he was alarmed at the Radical conse- 
quences of the numerous little Reform Bills which were 
introduced into Parliament between 1852 and 1860. In such 
opinions he was not, of course, singular. In a progressive 
age men naturally become more and more conservative as 
they grow older. The reforms which they contemplated in 
their youth have perhaps all been accomplished, and they 
imagine that, because everything is done which they com- 
menced life with desiring, nothing remains to do. Lord 
John Russell is not the only statesman of the century who, 
in the hour of his victory, has wished to rest and be thank- 
ful; and, instead of reproaching Mr. Greville for dreading 
the consequences of fresh reforms in the closing decade of 
his life, we have much more pleasure in recollecting that, 
throughout most of his long career, he did his utmost to 
support almost every one of the liberal measures for which 
the forty years of his public life will be always memorable. 

There is one other observation on the extracts which we 
have made which we ought, perhaps, to add before we con- 
clude this article. Mr. Greville’s readers should always 
recollect that his work is, what it professes to be, a journal ; 
that it is given to the public in the shape in which it was 
originally written ; and that, as we think we can infer from 
internal evidence, the concluding volumes escaped even the 
slight revision to which the earlier portions of the diary 
were subjected. The great importance which attaches to the 
work as a whole undoubtedly arises from this circumstance. 
It is the evidence of a shrewd observer, given at first hand, 
and uncorrected after subsequent reflection. Men, howe7er, 
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whose opinions are strong, and whose interests are keen, do 
not write with the judicial calmness which historians are 
expected to possess. Their impressions of men and things 
are moulded by the surrounding circumstances, and their 
judgements are swayed by their wishes and their passions, 
It is to Mr. Greville’s credit that, in summing up the charac. 
ters of many public men whose actions he had criticised, he 
always succeeded in disembarrassing himself from the opinions 
which he had previously given, and in doing ample justice 
both to those from whom he had differed, and to those with 
whom he had agreed. But Mr. Greville had no opportunity 
of drawing the characters of the men who happened to 
survive him, and some of them consequently appear in his 
pages as the objects of exaggerated blame. It is impossible 
to doubt that, if Mr. Greville had been able to give us an 
elaborate portrait of Lord John Russell, for instance, he 
would have reconsidered much of the censure which he applied 
to that eminent statesman. He would possibly have adhered 
to the opinion which he formed of his conduct under Lord 
Aberdeen; but he would have recognised that a statesman’s 
character and policy deserve to be reviewed as a whole, and 
that a Minister’s reputation does not solely depend on the 
least defensible incidents of his career. 

Those, then, who think that Mr. Greville’s judgements are 
occasionally harsh, should recollect that they are contem- 
porary criticisms affected by the feelings and the passions of 
the time. There are probably few persons alive now who 
could be trusted to give us a really impartial portrait of the 
leading statesmen on either side of Parliament, and, if there 
is anyone competent to do so, he would not certainly bk 
found among the persons who are taking the most active 
interest in party politics. Mr. Greville was no more free than 
other politicians from the animosities which political struggles 
occasionally provoke ; and it is well, therefore, to recollect 
that in the heat of the moment he now and then indulged in 
language which subsequent reflection might have induced 
him to modify. 

If, however, Mr. Greville on some occasions applied terms 
of unnecessary harshness to such men as Lord Derby on one 
side of the question, and Lord Russell on the other, there 
was one eminent statesman whose conduct he always judged 
with calmness, and whose reputation will be materially 
raised by the publication of these volumes. It is not the 
least advantage which the public will derive from them that 
it will gain, as we confess that we ourselves have gained, 4 
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clearer knowledge of Lord Clarendon’s services. We knew 
him, indeed, as an admirable Viceroy of Ireland, and as a com- 

tent Foreign Minister ; but we had previously no conception 
of the value of what we may call his extra-official services to 
his Queen and his country. He appears in these pages as one 
of the best and wisest of her Majesty’s confidential servants, 
and as the most disinterested among them all. We have 
already quoted the admirable advice which he gave to the 
Queen in the middle of the Ministerial crisis of 1855. 
Throughout Lord Palmerston’s administration he seems to 
have steadily impressed on her the supreme importance of 
bestowing ‘ her whole confidence on Palmerston.’ But 
his conduct comes out in still brighter and clearer light 
on the formation of Lord Palmerston’s second administra- 
tion, in 1859. Lord Clarendon naturally desired to return 
to the Foreign Office, which he had filled with such marked 
ability from 1853 to 1858. He had claims for this office 
which could not be disregarded; and he had no aptitude 
and no desire for any other situation. But in 1859 Lord 
Palmerston’s first object was to satisfy Lord John Russell, 
and Lord John Russell insisted on receiving the seals of the 
Foreign Office himself. 


‘ Palmerston at first said he should certainly insist on Clarendon’s 
not being put aside to please Lord John, but in the end Clarendon 
persuaded him not to adhere to that resolntion. After all was settled 
there was a small gathering at Cambridge House, when Palmerston 
told Clarendon that he might have the choice of any other office, but 
Clarendon replied that he was not conversant with Colonial, Indian, or 
War affairs, and he would not take an office for which there would be 
many candidates, while he much preferred being out, and Palmerston 
would not have half offices enough to satisfy the demands for them. 
Palmerston said he would not take this as his last word, and the next 
day the Queen sent for Clarendon, by Palmerston’s own desire, to try 
and persuade him to take office. He went to Buckingham Palace and 
had an audience, or rather interview, of three hours with her 
Majesty and the Prince, in which she treated him with the most 
touching kindness and confidence, and exhausted all her powers of 
persuasion to induce him to join the Government, but he was firm and 
would not. She then said, in the event of a vacancy of the Foreign 
Office, “ You must promise me you will take it,” to which he replied, 
“ Your Majesty knows I would do anything in the world for your 
“service; but you must allow me, in any case which may occur, to 
“exercise my own discretion under the circumstances, and to rest 
“assured that I shall in every case be actuated solely by a desire to 
“do what is best for your Majesty, and most conducive to your 
“ pleasure and interest.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 256.) 
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With this pleasant extract we take leave of two volumes 
which will be of value and importance to the future historian, 
Perhaps, indeed, only those who have had occasion to use Mr, 
Greville’s diary to help them in their own labours can have 
any idea of the extent, variety, and accuracy of the writer’s 
information, and of the assistance which his journal affords 
to the historical enquirer. In these respects the present 
volumes are as serviceable as those which have gone before; 
and we regret to think that the time must be long in coming, 
and perhaps will never come, when the historian of the years 
which succeed 1860 will find an equally capable and equally 
pleasant companion to lighten his toil, to guide his researches, 
and to illustrate his narrative. 





_ —— —_ 


Art. [IX.—The Works of G. F. Handel. Published by the 
German Handel Society. Edited by Dr. F. Corysanper. 
Leipzig: 1858-86. 


| the year 1784 a festival in honour of the centenary of 
Handel’s birth was celebrated in Westminster Abbey, 
with a pomp and circumstance till then unknown in musical 
history. He had then been laid a quarter of a century 
among the poets and heroes of his adopted country. His 
memory was still fresh among us. Many were living who 
had seen and known him, who had heard him at the organ 
conducting his oratorios, and who kept alive, amid a younger 
generation of musicians, the traditions of his style and the 
recollections of his fame. No great figure had in the mean- 
while risen to fill the space left empty in the world of music 
by his death. It is true that a musical revolution was in 
progress, that old things were passing away, and that the 
first promise of new artistic developements, undreamed of in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, might be detected 
by discerning eyes. But it was the first promise only. In 
1784 Haydn had not visited England, nor, indeed, produced 
his most considerable work outside the limits of chamber 
music. Mozart was known here chiefly as a youthful 
prodigy ; the sun of Beethoven had not yet risen above the 
horizon; Bach, who had never been known in England, was 
for a space forgotten even in Germany ; and Handel’s music 
represented to the majority of our countrymen the culminating 
point to which the art had as yet reached or could, perhaps, 
be expected to attain. 
Since that day a hundred years and more have passed, 
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years fertile in masterpieces of musical creation. Fashions 
have changed ; tastes have altered. In music, not less than 
in poetry and painting, each generation desires to have, and 
insists on having, that which best suits its moods—which 
most effectually appeals to the special quality of its emotions— 
and this universal principle of change, which makes it neces- 
sary that the artistic productions of every age, be they better 
or be they worse, shall at least be different from those of 
the preceding one, has been in the case of music combined 
with other causes which have made the process of alteration 
one not of change merely, but also of growth. For music 
alone among her sister arts has profited by the material 
growth of society and the progress of mechanical inven- 
tion; music alone has been able in any important respect to 
multiply the methods by which she moves the imagination 
of mankind. In poetry and in painting the work of every 
age and of every man of genius will doubtless be distinguished 
by its characteristic note. Yet, however differently used, 
the artistic resources of a poet or a painter to-day are not 
materially greater than those which a poet or a painter of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century had at his command. 
We cannot flatter ourselves that we know more of colouring 
than Titian, or of versification than Milton. We could not 
teach drawing to Michael Angelo, nor rhythm to Shakespeare. 
In music the case is otherwise. Since the death of Handel 
there has not only been a remarkable expansion of musical 
form, an increased freedom in the use of harmonic resources, 
and a prodigious growth in the art of instrumentation and 
in the variety of instruments, but the modern musician has 
at his command far better players, far larger orchestras, and 
far more powerful choirs than his predecessors ; so that the 
pettiest composer of the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven is able to produce effects of which Handel and Bach 
never dreamed, and may employ methods of which they 
were utterly ignorant. 

Thus it comes about that we are divided from the great 
musical creations of bygone times by more than the inevitable 
veil which, talk as we may of the immortality of genius, does 
always somewhat alter, and must, in some cases, dim our 
perception of the artistic work of the generations which have 
preceded us. Whatever be the language in which these 
may speak, whether that of poetry, of painting, or of music, 
their voices come to us across the centuries with something, 
be it ever so little, of a foreign accent. But in the case of 
music their language has not merely a somewhat unfamiliar 
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turn, it is in certain important respects imperfectly de- 
veloped ; and the ideas it expresses are necessarily limited 
with its limitations. Hence the man of average musical 
cultivation is incomparably more dependent on modern pro- 
ductions than the man of average literary cultivation. Go 
back a century and a quarter, and take the year 1760, the 
one which followed Handel’s death: how poverty-stricken 
would our libraries be if all the literary works of imagination 
which appeared before that date were suddenly destroyed— 
if our earliest playwright was Sheridan, our earliest poet 
Goldsmith, our earliest master of prose Dr. Johnson! It is 
not merely the student who would suffer by such a catastrophe; 
the whole educated world would lose an important fraction 
of its daily literary food. But with music the case is 
otherwise. The largest portion of the works of even the 
great musicians before the date named have either perished 
beyond hope of recovery, or slumber in their original manu- 
script undisturbed on the shelves of our libraries and 
museums. And it would be rash to say that, with the ex- 
ception of Handel and Bach, there is a single composer whose 
more considerable works are the familiar companions of the 
ordinary musical amateur. Now, therefore, that we have 
just celebrated the bicentenary of Handel’s birth with 
more than the magnificence which distinguished the celebra- 
tion of the centenary, it is a fitting time to ask how far the 
musical experience of the century—which is thus, as we have 
shown, relatively of far greater importance than a similar 
experience in the case of letters or painting—has modified 
the verdict which our great-grandfathers passed on their 
adopted countryman. It is worth enquiring what is the 
amount of our debt to him; what it is that he did which 
none had done before him ; and how far what he has done has 
been better done by those who have come after. 

Before going into this question, it may be worth while to 
remind the reader of the principal dates in Handel’s artistic 
career. Handel, born in 1685 in Lower Saxony, was the son of 
a doctor already past middle life. The father knew nothing, 
and cared nothing, for music. The child showed that early 
and irresistible inclination towards it which has distinguished 
sO many great composers. He was designed for the law, 
but in the conflict which ensued between the plans of the 
father and the tastes of the son the latter finally prevailed, 
and the young Handel commenced his musical education at 
the age of seven, under Zachaun, organist of Halle Cathedral. 
Here he acquired all that was to be learned in the great 
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Organ School, and there was even a moment when he 
appears to have contemplated taking an organist’s place at 
Liibeck, in which case Bach might have had a rival on his 
own ground. According to the story, he was prepared to 
accept all the conditions attaching to the post except that 
of marrying his predecessor’s daughter; and, if this anecdote 
be true, it is perhaps owing to the absence of charm in this 
young lady that he has left us opera and oratorio instead of 
organ music and cantata. . 

As events actually turned out, Italy (which he visited 
after an important stay at Hamburg) was destined to have 
nearly as large a share in the formation of his style as 
Germany. He visited it in 1706; was received with open 
arms in Rome, Naples, and Venice; made acquaintance with 
Corelli and A. Scarlatti; composed two oratorios and two 
operas ; and learned all that was taught in what was still the 
great centre of art education in Europe. 

Strong in this combination of Italian and German art, 
Handel came to England in 1710, and a few weeks 
afterwards produced the opera ‘ Rinaldo,’ which has never 
been surpassed, either by its author or anyone else, in 
the particular style of opera composition which prevailed 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. A composer 
of operas he remained in the main for more than twenty- 
five years, but he early showed his genius for that pecu- 
liar form of art in which he has never been excelled, i.e. 
writing for chorus. The Utrecht and other ‘Te Deums,’ 
the Utrecht ‘ Jubilate ’ (1713), the Chandos Anthems (1718), 
‘Esther’ (1719), and ‘ Acis and Galatea’ (1720) contain the 
promise, and more than the promise, of what he was destined 
ultimately to accomplish. These last works were composed 
while Handel was acting as organist to the Duke of 
Chandos. It is interesting, by the way, to note the extra- 
ordinary liberality with which musical artists, especially in 
England, were treated in the earlier part of the last century. 
Handel received in pensions from the Crown no less a sum than 
500l.a year. For the composition of ‘Esther’ he received 
2,000/. Buononcini, in like manner, received a pension of 5001. 
from Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough. Eighty years later, 
Beethoven, the spoiled darling of the Austrian aristocracy, 
received, at the height of his fame, a pension of about 140/., 
and 501. for the greatest of his symphonies. The fact is not 
less striking if we compare the treatment received respectively 
by men of letters during the same period and by musicians. 
In Handel’s time, as we all know, literature, not less than 
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art, depended as much on the patronage of the great as 
on the favour of the public; yet we cannot recall any 
instance in which a man of letters, however distinguished, 
received either from the Crown, or from the nobility, any- 
thing at all approaching the sums which were lavished upon 
Handel and upon Buononcini. 

In 1720 was started a society destined profoundly to 
affect the future of Handel’s career. The Royal Academy 
of Music was founded in order to promote, on the most 
magnificent scale, the performances of Italian opera. Handel 
was appointed its conductor; Buononcini and Ariosti aided 
him in the work of composition. For some time matters 
went smoothly enough; but the jealousies which arose 
between the society and its conductor, between the rival 
composers, and between the rival singers, soon produced a 
degree of discord fatal to that unity of action without which 
continuous success was impossible. Handel broke with the 
society, and set up, first in 1729, in partnership with 
Heidegger; afterwards (in 1734) on his own account. The 
results of such a proceeding are what might easily have 
been anticipated. Few have been the places, and brief the 
periods, in which the opera has been able to support itself 
on any considerable scale in entire independence either of 
private munificence or state subvention. London, as readers 
of Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology’ are aware, could with difficulty 
in the early part of the last century support two playhouses. 
A scheme, therefore, which required that it should support 
two opera-houses was foredoomed from the first to disastrous 
failure. It did not require the unprecedented success of the 
‘ Beggars’ Opera’ to destroy its exotic rival; that rival was 
predestined to destruction, had Gay never written nor 
Pepusch composed. Handel became bankrupt in 1737, and 
in the same year was stricken down by paralysis. Health 
and fortune alike deserted him, and so low had he sunk that 
to rise again might have seemed impossible. But, in truth, 
what appeared to be the end of his career was, so far as 
posterity was concerned, almost the beginning of it. He 
had before this period composed at intervals three oratorios, 
besides ‘Acis and Galatea’ and ‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ To 
oratorio he now almost exclusively devoted himself. In the 
fourteen years succeeding his bankruptcy he produced the 
whole of that immortal series (with the exception of ‘ Esther,’ 
‘ Deborah,’ and ‘ Athalia’) by which his name is for ever 
rendered illustrious; and although he did little in the way 
of original compositions after he was attacked by cataract 
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in 1752, his musical activity never ceased. He continued, 
amid growing fame and increasing prosperity, to conduct 
his oratorios until the very end. The end came in 1759, only 
a week after he had attended a performance of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
He died on the day before Easter Sunday at his house in 
Brook Street, at the age of seventy-four. 

So lived and so died this great artist. That his life was 
one of ceaseless production—that he contributed, more than 
any musician of his time, to the delight of his generation— 
is praise that will be grudged him by none. But what is 
impartial criticism to say of his work in its larger aspects ? 
How far did he improve upon the art of his predecessors ? 
How far did he smooth the path of progress for those who 
were to come after him? Has he, for an age familiar with 
the masterpieces of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Wagner, any but an historic interest? 

In answer to these questions it must be admitted, in the 
first place, that he cannot be said to have aided the advance 
of music in the same degree, or even in the same sense, as 
some other of the great composers we have named. We can 
assert with confidence that without Haydn we should not 
have the Mozart we know; that without Mozart we should 
not have the Beethoven we know; and that without Beet- 
hoven the whole musical history of the nineteenth century 
would have been utterly different from what it is. No such 
proposition can be advanced respecting Handel. In England 
he left behind him some humble imitators, who were more 
successful in stealing his phrases than in catching his in- 
spiration, but he left no school. On the Continent he did 
even less. His works form, as it were, a monument, solitary 
and colossal, raised at the end of some blind avenue from 
which the true path of advance has already branched, and 
which, stately and splendid though it be, is not the vestibule 
through which art has passed to the discovery and explora- 
tion of new forms of beauty. 

Intimately connected with this peculiarity is another, 
deserving of notice in the same connexion. Handel was 
not, as regards the technical method of producing musical 
effects, in any sense a great innovator; as regards form, he 
rather exhausted the possibilities of those already in use than 
added to their number. Consider, for example, his over- 
tures. Delightful and spirited as these are, admirably as 
they are contrived—not, indeed, like modern overtures, to 
give a kind of foretaste of the drama which is to follow, but 
—to attune the minds of the audience to its opening scenes, 
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they are, with rare exceptions, framed on one unvarying 
model. For more than fifty years he was content to preface 
opera and oratorio alike with the kind of introduction that 
was in fashion when, as a youth of nineteen, he wrote his 
first opera at Hamburg; and the overtures to the ‘ Messiah’ 
and to ‘ Samson,’ however in other respects superior, did not 
differ in form from those with which, two generations pre- 
viously, Lulli had delighted the Court of Louis XIV. 

Similar observations may be made respecting his operas. 
They were, no doubt, by very much the best works of their 
kind which had ever been produced. Many of the airs which 
they contain are still familiar to us; many more deserve to 
be so; and, even when divorced from their dramatic setting, 
may continue to give exquisite delight. But on the whole it 
would be true to say that after expending for more than 
thirty years his time, his money, his health, and his un- 
equalled genius on the cultivation of the Italian opera, he 
left it richer, indeed, by innumerable masterpieces, but in 
other respects very much where he found it—fettered, that 
is, by endless conditions imposed, not so much to satisfy the 
requirements of dramatic propriety as to moderate the 
rivalries of competing singers. 

It seems at first sight strange that any man of genius 
should have patiently submitted to rules which, from the 
point of view of art, were perfectly arbitrary. The explana- 
tion is, no doubt, to be found in the circumstance that up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century (speaking very roughly) 
the orchestra was a mere adjunct to the voice, and that the 
revolution, which seems in these later times to have made 
the voice a mere adjunct to the orchestra, had not even 
begun. The modern composer for the stage sometimes writes 
as if singers were a necessary evil to be endured, no 
doubt, in order to carry on the dramatic dialogue, but 
which need to be treated with no sort of consideration. If 
this be a fault in one direction, the early composers of 
Italian opera fell, or were driven, into the opposite one. 
They lived at a time when the powers of execution possessed 
by performers on every instrument (except, it is said, the 
trumpet) were very inferior to those which are now common, 
but when the voice was cultivated with an assiduity and a 
success which have never since been rivalled. The com- 
posers could thus command inimitable technical skill in their 
singers ; but the singers required in their turn a degree and 
a kind of consideration which has never before or since been 
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asked or received by the interpreters of a work of genius 
from its creator. 

Thus Handel, in most of his operas, not only observed the 
elaborate system of rules which were contrived to ensure 
that, while each singer should have sufficient scope to display 
his talent, no singer should have too much, but wrote his 
music with a special view to the particular aptitudes of the 
various members of his staff. It is, we believe, possible to 
discover, by a mere examination of his score, not only what 
was the compass of each performer, but what was his peculiar 
excellence or weakness, and in what part of the register lay 
his best and most effective notes. We are told that when 
Cuzzoni and Faustina were performing together at his 
theatre—when all London was divided as to their merit; 
when the strife so engendered rose to a pitch of bitterness 
which, even in the age of Walpole and Pulteney, surpassed 
the rage of political factions—the composer so nicely 
balanced the réles of the competing singers, contrived with 
so much skill to give to each exactly equal opportunities for 
display, and, even when he caused them to sing together in 
a duet, managed to provide them with parts so precisely 
alike in prominence and interest, that even the jealousy of 
rival artists and rival women could not accuse him of par- 
tiality. But however much we may admire the ease with 
which art so trammelled could move, we can no longer be 
seduced by the voice of a Farinelli or a Faustina into for- 
getting that the trammels are there. Therefore it is that 
the Italian opera of Handel’s time is dead beyond all hope 
of revival, even in this age of revivals. No modern audience 
would tolerate it, even if modern singers could be found to 
render it; and this, be it observed, not because the music is 
old-fashioned, not because our ears are tuned to richer 
orchestration or a different flow of melody, though these 
things be true, but because the composers of that day were 
compelled by the tyranny of circumstances to cast their 
thoughts in a shape which even a genius like Handel’s could 
not render immortal. 

For this it would be unfair to blame the composer. The 
greatest works which the world has seen have not been 
dedicated to an unknown posterity, but have been produced 
to satisfy the daily needs of their age, and have, therefore, of 
necessity conformed to the tastes, and usually to the fashion 

and the prejudices, of the period which gave them birth. 
So it was with Handel’s operas; and, without doubt, but 
for two accidental circumstances, it is to the production of 
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operas that he would have mainly devoted himself, to the 
infinite loss of posterity, even to the very end of his career, 
These two circumstances were the rivalries and quarrels 
already adverted to, which made it impossible profitably to 
perform operas, and the observance of Lent, which made it 
possible profitably to perform oratorios. The debt which all 
the arts owe to the Church is infinite; but, perhaps, the 
heaviest liabilities have been incurred by music. It was the 
liturgies of the Church which supplied the inspiration of 
all the gravest compositions down to comparatively recent 
times; it was Church choirs which supplied the musical 
training ; it was Church funds which supplied the necessary 
endowments. Slight indeed would be our musical heritage 
if all was subtracted from it which had been written for the 
Church, or by those whom the Church had helped to teach 
or to support. These benefits to art were due to the positive 
action of the Church. That Handel devoted himself exclu- 
sively in his later years to oratorio is due to its negative 
action. During Lent operas were discontinued, and it was 
mainly through the accidental advantage thus given to 
oratorio, in the ‘ struggle for existence,’ that they were able 
to contend successfully against its more showy rivals, 
We owe, therefore, ‘Israel in Egypt,’ the ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘Semele,’ and ‘Hercules’ to liturgical observance less 
directly, but not Jess really, than the ‘ Missa Pape Marcelli,’ 
the ‘Passion,’ according to St. Matthew, or the ‘ Mass 
‘in D.’ 

Judging by the light of posthumous criticism, it may seem 
strange that Handel should not have left the opera till the 
opera had to all intents and purposes left him, and that he 
did not devote himself to oratorio till his theatrical specula- 
tions had finally broken down. It is no doubt true that 
nowhere in Europe had the experiment of oratorio, i.e. of 
dramatic pieces without dramatic action, been tried as a 
commercial undertaking; that it would have been folly to 
embark on such a speculation without full assurance of its 
success; and that Handel seems to have embarked on it 
as soon as, by repeated experiment, he was convinced that 
such assurance had been obtained. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that he was not easily convinced. Note the stages 
through which these experiments passed. ‘ Esther,’ the first 
English oratorio, was written for a private patron, and for 
private performance. ‘ Acis’ had the same origin about the 
same time. Both were written at a period when there was 
no Italian opera in London, and when, therefore, Handel 
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had no other outlet for his dramatic talents. For more 
than ten years after this the composer, entirely occupied 
with operas, neither added to the number of his oratorios nor 
caused those which he had already finished to be performed. 
And even then, though sinking to the lowest ebb of fortune, 
it was due to external influences rather than to his own 
spontaneous impulse that he began slowly and cautiously to 
turn his creative energies in what now seems to us their 
natural direction. The first incident which led to this were 
some private performances of ‘ Esther’ by the children of 
the Chapel Royal, with action and scenery. This led toa 
desire for a representation of the same oratorio, by the same 
performers and in the same way, at the Opera House. But 
here, fortunately, the Bishop of London stepped in. He was 
ready to allow the children of the chapel to sing, but not to 
act. In so doing he no doubt conceived himself to be 
furthering the interests of propriety, if not of morality; but 
he was, in reality, furthering with far more decisive effect 
the interests of art. It is not wholly impossible that, but 
for his intervention, Handel would have aimed at the pro- 
duction of a form of oratorio which, in accordance with 
tradition, would differ little from opera, except in the choice 
of subject, somewhat greater freedom in construction, and 
in the greater prominence given to chorus. In so doing he 
would, as we shall presently show, have forfeited his deep 
claim to our gratitude as a musical innovator. His later 
works would have borne to his earlier very much the same 
relation that Racine’s ‘Athalie’ bears to his ‘ Iphigénie.’ 
They would have been more edifying, but not in any artistic 
quality essentially different or superior. How slowly Handel 
reconciled himself to the idea of oratorio, as he himself has 
taught us to understand the term, is further proved, if fur- 
ther proof be wanting, by the fact that the first public per- 
formance of ‘ Acis’ (not given, it may be noted, until Handel 
was driven to it in order to forestall an impudent attempt at 
musical piracy) was represented without action indeed, but 
with appropriate scenery, costumes, and decorations. This, 
however, was a theatrical hybrid that necessarily remained 
barren. It was a compromise which could not last, and 
accordingly, in the next year, we see him in ‘ Deborah’ and 
‘ Athaliah,’ finally accepting the perfected oratorio as a form 
of entertainment by which he might appeal to the public 
as he had before appealed to them by opera. 
Such were the slow gradations of success by which Handel 
was, as it were, reluctantly forced to devote the full strength 
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of his matured genius to the exclusive production of that 
class of works which are for ever connected with his name, 
and of which he was, perhaps, as much the inventor as, in 
this world of slow developement, anyone is the inventor of 
anything. Antiquarians, it is true, trace the pedigree of the 
oratorio to the year 1600. They tell us that the first ora. 
torio was composed by Cavaliere, that the name originated 
in the accidental circumstance that the first performance 
took place in the oratory of St. Maria in Vallicella, and they 
further define this particular form of art for us as a sacred 
poem, of a dramatic or allegoric character, sung by voices in 
solo and chorus with orchestral accompaniment. 

All this is true, is interesting, and is important. But 
there is a certain danger that in laying stress on this par- 
ticular set of historical facts we may forget circumstances 
not less true, not Jess interesting, and even more important 
to the proper comprehension of what was artistically new in 
Handel’s work. In this case, as in others, we have to be 
careful lest the history of the name should divert our atten- 
tion from the history of the thing. 

Now, what distinguished the oratorio of the early seven- 
teenth century from the opera of the same date was not the 
character of the music, but the character of the subject. 
Both were sung, and both were acted ; both consisted of the 
same succession of airs and recitative, occasionally varied in 
the same way by slight choruses. The difference between 
them lay in the fact that the theme of one was sacred, 
that of the other secular, and it consisted in this fact alone. 
But this is not a circumstance of the slightest interest, 
artistically speaking, nor does it in the slightest degree in- 
dicate the real difference between Handel’s English oratorios 
and his Italian operas. If anyone entertains a doubt on the 
point, let him consider in what categories he would respec- 
tively place Handel’s Italian work, ‘ Resurrezione,’ and his 
English work ‘ Hercules.’ The first is indistinguishable in 
form from ‘ Rinaldo ;’ the second is indistinguishable in form 
from ‘Samson.’ But the first is sacred, the second is secular. 
The first, therefore, would, and the second would not, be 
usually called an oratorio. This terminology, however much 
in accordance with usage, lays stress upon the wrong set of 
facts. It draws attention to the subject of the words, not to 
the character of the music—to the theme selected by the 
librettist, and not to its treatment by the composer. Now, 
whether it be worth while to depart from the ordinary usage 
of words or not, we shall do well to bear in mind that while 
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the oratorio was, no doubt, in its inception essentially 
sacred, secular dramas have been successfully treated after 
the manner of oratorios ; and that while the first oratorios 
were intended to be acted, the vital characteristic of the 
perfected oratorio is that it is neither acted nor is, indeed, 
in most cases, by any possibility capable of being acted. 

If in opera the music impaired the verisimilitude of the 
acting, it is not less true that acting limited the variety of 
the music. Before the instrumental revolution of the last 
hundred years the most powerful musical effects, without 
comparison, which the musician could command were pro- 
duced by the chorus; but the use of choruses was strictly 
limited both by dramatic convention and by stage necessities. 
So that in Handel’s case we have the extraordinary absurdity 
of the greatest master of choral effect the world has ever 
seen, arbitrarily confined to the composition of recitatives 
and airs, only here and there relieved by the meagre and 
trifling choruses permitted by the rules and practice of the 
Italian stage. 

In giving up the attempt to combine dramatic music with 
dramatic representation, the oratorio freed itself at once from 
all these absurdities and all these limitations. It ceased to 
be acting marred by singing; it became recitative glorified 
by music ; and this gave it another advantage, of which it is 
necessary to take note. The story of adrama written for the 
stage, or framed on the model of those that are so written, 
is necessarily given in the words of the various dramatis 
persone, in this respect differing from a piece written in the 
epic, narrative, or descriptive form. But this difference, vital 
as it is when we are dealing with plays or poems, loses much of 
its importance in the case of oratorios. It is superfluous to 
distinguish an oratorio like ‘ Samson,’ in which everything 
is sung by personages in the story—Dalilah, Manoah, 
Israelitish women, and so forth—from one like ‘ Israel in 
‘ Egypt,’ in which there are no personages at all, but only a 
series of descriptions. You may, if you please, call one 
dramatic and the other epic, but the distinction is here almost 
immaterial. Both consist essentially of a connected series 
of incidents stated in words and interpreted by music. And 
provided the incidents be of a kind which lend themselves to 
such interpretation—provided they be sufficiently connected 
to give unity, sufficiently contrasted to give variety, and at 
the same time fairly co-ordinated into an artistic whole—the 
librettist need trouble himself no more about the possibilities 
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of stage representation than he need about the unities of time 
and place. 

But the superiority of the oratorio over its dramatic rival 
as an ‘art form’ is not more decisive than its superiority 
over its Church rivals, the Passion and the Mass. We must 
not be misled in this matter by the splendour of the music 
associated with these names; for it is not the music we are 
discussing, but the use to which the music has been put, 
the ‘poetic form’ to which it has been wedded. Now the 
libretto of a Passion music was simply a medieval miracle 
play born out of due season. It had all the limitations 
which arise from the fact that it dealt with only one subject 
in only one way, added to all the limitations due to the 
circumstance that its object was not esthetic, but devotional 
—that it was intended to promote, not pleasure, but edifica- 
tion. It is impossible but that the music with which it was 
associated should suffer from these disadvantages, and that 
the world has been of this opinion may be safely inferred 
from the fact that the Passion play has been (comparatively 
speaking) seldom set by musicians of genius, that of all the 
settings there is but one in which posterity takes much 
interest, while to do full justice to this one we must judge it 
not simply as a work of art external to the audience, but as 
a religious ceremony in which they are expected to take part. 

Observations not wholly dissimilar may be made respecting 
the Mass as a theme for musical treatment. If intended 
for use in church, it can only be regarded as an accessory 
to the most solemn act of Christian worship, and must 
necessarily be interrupted by those parts of the service which 
are not sung by the choir. If intended for the concert-room, 
it can only be considered as a sacred cantata on a somewhat 
extended scale, of which the succession of ideas, however 
consecrated by usage, has been determined by liturgical and 
not by artistic considerations. 

The oratorio, then, stands pre-eminent, at least in the 
infancy of orchestration, among all the modes in which 
music may be wedded to dramatic poetry. It, and it alone, 
gives the musician the utmost latitude in the choice of his 
subject and in the employment of his resources. It is 
Handel’s glory to have perceived its capabilities, and to 
have developed them in a manner undreamed of by his 
predecessors, and unsurpassed by even the greatest of his 
successors. He brought to this task a peculiar combination 
of gifts. His long connexion with the operatic stage had 
brought to perfection the dramatic genius and the in- 
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e exhaustible flow of melody which he inherited from Nature, 
He was able to combine this with a power of choral com- 
il position already exercised in the great series of ‘ Chandos 
y ‘ Anthems,’ in the various settings of the ‘Te Deum,’ and 
t in other compositions for the Church, and which, in its 
e kind, has never since been approached. All that was great 
. in opera, all that was great in Church music, together with 
, much that stage limitations excluded from the first, and 
e religious feeling from the second, thus united to adorn 
le dramatic narratives, which, however indifferent as literature, 
. were seldom deficient in powerful situations well fitted for 
;' musical treatment.* 
4 It is not necessary here to dwell at length on the charac- 
ul teristics which, as we are told so often and so truly, 
» distinguish his style, especially in choruses. The grandeur, 
. the contrapuntal learning, the ingenuity with which that 
t learning is concealed, the melodious smoothness of the part- 
dl writing, and the extreme simplicity of the means often 
y employed to produce the most striking effects—all these are 
° familiar qualities of a familiar composer, on which it would 
h be wearisome to dilate, unless with an amount of technical 
t discussion and illustration wholly out of place in this article. 
< But, in spite of our unqualified admiration and love for 
Handel, we hasten to acknowledge that if, as is probable, 
4 some of our readers are only restrained by the respect 
: inspired by a great name from saying that Handel is not 
y unfrequently simple even to the verge, or beyond the verge, 
t of commonplace, we agree with them, even though to us he 
h is never tame. If they think that Handel was frequently . 
y 
t : >  aaedadl Bel Sh . Sear 
r * Handel was, indeed, on the whole, fortunate in the pieces he set to 
1 music. Some of them were by the most distinguished men of letters ! 
of his own and the preceding age, not to mention the cantatas com- 
posed to words by Milton and Dryden. Pope is said to have writ- 
‘ ten ‘Esther;’ Gay wrote ‘Acis;’ Congreve wrote ‘Semele ;’ 
1 ‘Athalia’ was based on Racine; and the text of ‘Samson’ is Milton 
’ spoiled. From names like these it is something of a descent to go to 
$ Mr. Jennens and Dr. Morell. But even Mr. Jennens, and Dr. Morell, 
3 and a clergyman of the name of Miller, who surpassed even these in 
) the art of sinking in poetry, though they were far from being either 
; tolerable versifiers or tolerable playwrights, knew something of their 
' business. They supplied a certain number of incidents, described in a 
certain quantity of doggerel, wisely leaving it to the composer to furnish 
. the genius and the imagination. Accordingly they produced not 
unsuccessful librettos, when better men might, perhaps, have only 
! succeeded in giving us not unsuccessful poems. 
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content to use again and yet again phrases originally in- 
vented, perhaps, by others, then worn threadbare through 
constant iteration by himself, we admit it to be true, though 
to us they seem always fresh. And if they further desire to 
point out that Handel had certain tricks for producing some 
of his great choral effects, striking, no doubt, and charac- 
teristically simple, but still of a kind from which time and 
repetition have removed all the novelty and much of the 
charm, again we agree, though they still charm us. 

The truth is that to every genius there is a characteristic 
weakness, a defect to which it naturally leans, and into 
which, in those inevitable moments when inspiration flags, 
it is apt to subside. With Handel this bias was towards 
melodious and facile, though always vigorous, commonplace: 
as with Bach, it was towards a crabbed and somewhat 
ungrateful treatment of his materials. And in this, as in 
some other respects, the external circumstances of the two 
great contemporaries favoured their original differences. 
Handel wrote to please the public by whom he lived. En- 
gaged, on his own behalf or on that of others, as the 
manager of those musical enterprises for which he was also 
the composer, he necessarily failed in the first of these 
capacities unless he was popular in the second. Nor was 
the public which had to be attracted either large in numbers 
or constant in taste. ‘The town’ could scarcely, at the 
best, support two playhouses. It could not, even with the 
aid of enormous private subventions, support two opera- 
houses. And, as the audiences at Drury Lane deserted 
Vanbrugh and Congreve for the pantomime, so the audience 
at the Haymarket deserted Handel and Buononcini for the 
‘ Beggars’ Opera.’ Handel, therefore, is in the same category 
as the majority of great creative geniuses. He was obliged 
to please his own age; he might please posterity if he could. 
Bach, on the other hand, belongs to the smaller, and, on the 
whole, perhaps not more fortunate class, whose contem- 
porary public is so limited that, as regards most of their 
work, they may almost be said to have had only themselves 
to satisfy. While Handel was struggling with the adminis- 
trative difficulties of the London opera, Bach was organist 
of Leipzig. There it was that he produced his greatest 
works, and collected round him a devoted and admiring 
body of pupils. But from the public he neither desired 
anything nor got anything. It was his business to compose 
a certain number of sacred cantatas for the festivals of the 
Church, and he composed them. It was the business of the 
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worthy burghers of Leipzig to listen to them, and they 
listened to them. ‘There is no evidence that the great com- 
poser ever sought to excite their enthusiastic appreciation, 
and there is every evidence to prove that he never obtained 
it. He laboured at art for art’s sake, with all the good, 
and some, perhaps, of the evil results that not uncommonly 
attend that operation; and he has had his appropriate 
reward. He is—what Handel has never been, or would 
ever perhaps have desired to be—above all things, an 
artist’s artist; one who enjoys chiefly the admiration of 
experts, but enjoys that in overflowing measure. 

There is one other criticism on Handel’s work more ofter 
explicitly avowed, though not, perhaps, so often felt as those 
to which we have alluded, which we notice only to express 
our emphatic dissent from it. We are frequently told that 
Handel is not original. If by this is meant that he freely 
used the tags and commonplaces that were the common 
property of the musicians of his day, or that some of his 
instrumental slow movements, for instance, show in every 
note of them unmistakable signs of the influence of Corelli, 
it is no doubt true, though not very interesting or important. 
But more than this is usually implied, if it is not actually 
stated. We are given to understand that his unacknowledged 
robberies from contemporaries and predecessors were of a kind 
and magnitude which must seriously affect our estimate of 
him, both as an honest man and as an original genius. In 
support of this indictment, recent investigators have drawn 
up so formidable a catalogue of these borrowed treasures, 
that at first sight it would almost appear as if Handel rather 
compiled music than composed it; and that his works were 
due not so much to his own natural inspiration as to the 
assiduous piecing together of the fragments of other men’s 
labours. Now, tie actual facts on which this theory rests 
are these :—After excluding from the list of misappropria- 
tion those examples in which the resemblance is too shadowy, 
or the alleged plagiarism* too improbable, to make them 
adequate foundations of any judgement adverse to his fame, 





*For instance, the alleged imitation in the chorus ‘ Hear, Jacob’s 
‘God’ of a chorus by Stradella. We may here take note of the singular 
anxiety of critics to discover Handelian plagiarisms. The excellent 
article on Handel, for instance, in the * Dictionary of Music’ accuses 
him of stealing the subject of ‘ Wretched Lovers’ from Bach's forty- 
eight preludes and fugues. The first set of the latter was published in 
1722, the former was written in 1720, 
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there undoubtedly remains imbedded in his mightiest 
creations a large quantity of material borrowed principally 
from his own earlier writings, but to no inconsiderable 
extent from the writings of other musicians also. This re- 
use of old materials is of the most varying degree of import- 
ance. Sometimes it merely consists in the employment of a 
fugue subject which had exercised the ingenuity or stimulated 
the imagination of composers for the preceding two hundred 
years; e.g. the series of four ascending and descending 
notes which Handel has used in the ‘ Horse and his Rider, 
and in the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ (‘ Messiah’), and else- 
where, and which Byrd nearly two hundred years previously 
set to the words, ‘ Non nobis, Domine.’ Of this species of 
plagiarism, no one, even superficially acquainted with the 
practice of musicians in the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, will see anything to wonder at or 
to criticise. But, again, sometimes it consists in the work- 
ing up, perhaps into some great chorus material, his own or 
borrowed, which had formerly served a less august and 
stately purpose. Interesting examples are to be found in 
the use made of the Italian chamber duet in the chorus of 
‘Wretched Lovers ;’ in the use made of the ground base to 
an air in the tenth Chandos Anthem, in the rolling, oceanic 
accompaniment of the chorus, ‘The waters overwhelmed 
‘them ’ (‘Israel’) ; in the use made of the theme of the quick 
movement in one of the violin sonatas as the subject of the 
triumphant choral fugue, ‘ Live, live for ever’ (‘ Solomon’) ; 
in the use made of the opening movement of the fourth organ 
concerto in the accompaniment to a chorus in ‘ Alcina;’ 
and (to turn to similar adaptations made from other men’s 
works) of the use made of the introductory phrase in Urio’s 
‘Te Deum’* in the chorus, ‘Welcome, mighty King’ 
(‘Saul’). Again, it may consist in the appropriation 
of large fragments of earlier works, his own or borrowed, 
introduced unaltered, or nearly unaltered, into new choruses, 
leaving the original material only altered by additions or 
extensions of more or less importance. See, for example, 
a chorus of Astorga’s, embodied as it were in ‘Then shall 
‘they know’ (‘ Samson’) ; and a chorus by Urio, developed 
into ‘Our fainting courage’ (‘Saul’). Finally, it may 
consist in the simple transference, with or without an altera- 
tion of the words, of a piece of music from one composition 





5 * We assume, for the sake of argument, that this ‘Te Deum’ is really 
rio’s, 
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to another. Thus he is said to have appropriated the (to 
say the truth, somewhat dry) chorus, ‘Egypt was glad’ 
(‘Israel’), from an organ-piece by Kerl, without the altera- 
tion of note; and thus he introduced, without modification, 
into ‘Deborah’ much of the music which had previously 
done service in the Coronation Anthems and in the Passion 
music. 

This, then, is an outline of the facts. How are we to 
interpret them? It will be noted that in the above rude 
classification we have lumped together, as if they were of 
the same kind, the robberies which Handel, like Bach, made 
from himself and the robberies which he made at the expense 
of other people. The truth is that, esthetically and artisti- 
cally, we do not say morally, they are of the same kind. His 
method of working appears to have been this :—He com- 
posed with extraordinary, even preternatural, rapidity, after 
relatively long intervals of unproductive repose. If the dates 
given in his MSS. are to be taken as indicating the whole 
time spent on the completion of the work, we have to sup- 
pose that the ‘ Messiah,’ for instance, took only twenty-four 
days, ‘Hercules’ only twenty-nine days, ‘Semele’ only 
thirty-one days, and ‘Judas’ only thirty-three days, and 
so of the others. Doubtless some time may in certain cases 
have been occupied in filling in the score after the day set 
down as the final one of composition ; doubtless, also, the 
work must have been incubating and maturing long before 
he put pen to paper. During this period, and during the 
heat and fervour of actual composition, it would seem that 
he took his materials where he could find them, with a 
serene indifference as to whether they were old or new, his 
own or other people’s, the work of a composer long since 
dead or the newest growth of his own inexhaustible genius. 
Rarely, therefore, unless in the case of a piéce d’occasion, 
do these borrowed pieces bear the marks of being foisted 
into their places to save the composer trouble, or to cover a 
momentary failure of inspiration ; in the great majority of 
cases (though not in all) the appropriated ideas seem only 
then to have found the setting, and the use for which Nature 
originally intended them, when Handel impressed them into 
his service.* They are wanderers, which have at last reached 





*So much is this the case that the able, learned, and enthusiastic 
biographer of Handel, Mr. Rockstro, so well known for his labours in 
musical history and criticism, actually founds on it a theory that Urio 
made his ‘Te Deum’ out of fragments of Handel, instead of vice versd. 
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their home—wmigrating souls, which, not till then, have 
found their fitting and perfect embodiment. 

This indicates the test which we ought to apply in form. 
ing a judgement on the artistic merits of a plagiarism. If 
the borrowed fragment shows like the marble capital ofa 
Corinthian column built into the brickwork of a medieval 
wall, the theft is a mistake; and mistakes are crimes— 
indeed, the only crimes recognised in the jurisprudence of 
art. But if it not only fits harmoniously into the new struc. 
ture, but shows there for the first time its latent capabilities 
of beauty or of grandeur, then, whatever judgement we may 
pass on the morality of the plagiarist, the plagiarism, as we 
conceive, stands justified at the bar of criticism. To sup- 
pose, indeed, that the originality of a work like ‘ Israel in 
‘ Egypt’ is affected by any amount of such plagiarism as we 
have described seems to me to ignore the essence of that in 
which creative originality consists. Of all Handel’s works 
none perhaps owe less than the ‘ Messiah,’ and none owes 
more than ‘ Israel,’ to the labours of other composers. Of 
these two immortal creations it is hard to say which is the 
more perfect. But there can be no doubt not only that 
‘Israel’ is the one most characteristically Handelian, but 
that it stands out amid all creations of the last century, 
whether of poets, painters, or musicians, unique in its un- 
borrowed majesty. To suppose that any amount of laborious 
grubbing among the scattered manuscripts of forgotten 
musicians can shake a conclusion like this, if in other 
respects it be well founded, is as rational as to suppose 
that, by dint of sedulous enquiry, we could diffuse the glory 
of having built St. Paul’s among the quarrymen who pro- 
vided the materials. 

But, it will be said, the question of morality still remains. 
It cannot be right fora great writer to appropriate the work 
of a small one, and at the same time wrong for a small one 
to appropriate the work of a great one. Bare justice re- 
quires that a common rule should apply to both. 

We shall not venture on a full discussion of the casuistical 
problem thus raised. An interesting chapter remains to be 
written on the history of ‘ private property in thought.’ 
When this is accomplished, it will probably become clear 
that while, at the revival of learning and before it, the 








The theory wil, we es hardly hold water. But i its extreme plausibility, 
on internal evidence alone, is a proof, if proof be wanting, of the pro- 
position advanced in the text. 
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was by no means considered necessary to acknowledge even 
direct quotations, the monopoly has become stricter and 
stricter down to our own time. And it will also be found 
that some of the greatest and most original geniuses— 
Shakespeare, for instance, and Moliére—are distinguished 
by the readiness with which they have made use of other 
men’s inventions. Among such is Handel; and with regard 
to him, and before finally dismissing this topic, we shall 
only make two further observations. The first is, that he 
does not himself seem to have regarded it as a thing to be 
ashamed of. Among the most astonishing feats of appro- 
priation which are laid to his charge is the wholesale trans- 
ference of large fragments of a ‘ Magnificat,’ asserted on 
imperfect evidence to be by an obscure musician of the name 
of Erba,* to the score of ‘Israel in Egypt.’ Now, one of 
the only two copies of this ‘ Magnificat’ known to exist is 
in Handel’s handwriting, and is preserved among his manu- 
scripts at Buckingham Palace. But what is the history of 
these manuscripts? They are by no means casual chips 
from his musical workshop, scraped together from holes and 
corners, and arranged for the first time after his death. On 
the contrary, Handel himself, always sedulous of his fame, 
set the greatest store by them. He intended leaving them 
to his amanuensis, the elder Smith. He quarrelled with 
Smith and then proposed to leave them to the University of 
Oxford. He and Smith afterwards became reconciled, and 
he reverted to his original intention. If, therefore, we are 
to believe that in employing Erba’s materials he was com- 
mitting what he considered, or what, in his opinion, others 
might consider, a breach of morality, we must suppose him 
to be guilty of the extraordinary folly of leaving the evidence 
of his misdemeanour in a convenient and carefully preserved 
shape among the papers on which he relied for the honour- 
able perpetuation of his memory. And we must further 
suppose that he could venture to quarrel with a man so 
intimately acquainted with all the secrets, and, according to 
the hy pothesis, the discreditable secrets, of his method, as 





* As in the case of Urio’s ‘Te Deum’ we assume that Erba was a 
choral composer, and that the ‘ Magnificat’ is by him, though both 
points are still disputed, and though we are much more sceptical about 
him than about Urio. If Erba really wrote ‘ Thy right hand, O Lord,’ 
he has been ill-used by fame; for he stands second only to Handel and 
Bach as a writer of choruses, 
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was Smith; and that, with the fate of Buononcini* before his 
eyes, in a country which possessed its share of learned 
musicians,t and where Handel possessed more than his 
share of open enemies and jealous friends, he was prepared 
to risk reputation and livelihood at once in order to save 
himself a few hours’ additional exertion. 

Our second observation is this: If the main objection to 
robbery consists in the fact that the victim of the robbery is 
injured by it, Handel’s appropriation of the music of his 
predecessors would seem to be innocent, if not meritorious. 
So far from their being injured by it in the quarter in which 
injury was alone possible—namely, their reputation—it is 
not too much to say that their whole reputation is entirely 
founded on it. Who would take the slightest interest in 
Urio if Handel had not condescended to use his ‘'Te Deum’ 
in ‘Saul’ and in the ‘ Dettingen’? Who would ever have 
heard of Erba if Handel had not immortalised him by intro- 
ducing parts of his ‘ Magnificat’ into ‘Israel’? The truth 
is that Handel has not cheated them out of their due meed 
of fame, he has cheated them into it. And if this were 
made a preliminary condition of all literary or artistic pil- 
fering, the art of plagiarism would not in all probability be 
extensively practised or grossly abused. 

From this long parenthesis on the nature and extent of 
Handel’s debts to other composers, rendered necessary by the 
tone and temper, rather perhaps than by the direct assertions 
of some contemporary criticism, we turn to the more grateful 
task of dwelling for a moment on the nature and extent of 
our debts to him. To describe his special and transcendent 
merit in a few words, we should say that it consisted in his 
unequalled power of using chorus to express every shade of 
definite dramatic emotion. And in this connexion sufficient 
attention has been paid to the astonishing range which 
Handel attempted to cover in his choral compositions, or to the 
success which attended his efforts. Other composers, though 
surely not many, have equalled him in the dramatic treatment 
of the solo voice. One other man has equalled him in the easy 
and admirable mastery of choral technique. But no man has 
equalled him, scarcely any man has tried to equal him, in the 


* Buononcini, it will be recollected, had to leave England on a 
charge of plagiarism from Lotti. 

+ Among the most learned of whom was Pepusch, whom Handel had 
ousted at Cannons, and who had compiled the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ which 
ruined Handel’s operatic speculations. 
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free application of chorus to every dramatic purpose, and to 
the delineation of every human emotion which language is 
capable of describing. Before his time, and to no small 
extent since, chorus-writing on a grand scale was reserved 
almost exclusively for the service of the Church. It was used, 
with scarcely an exception, as the vehicle of devotion and as 
the handmaid of liturgical observance—an august and 
splendid function, but one, from the very nature of the case, 
circumscribed and limited. No art, indeed, has exhausted, 
or will ever exhaust, the possibilities of religious feeling. But 
noart has consented to confine its efforts to the expression of 
religious feeling alone. Sooner or later, each has sought 
new worlds to conquer, and, so far as regards music, with 
which alone we are now concerned, it is to Handel that we 
owe the most convincing proof that the greatest resources of 
chorus could find a use outside the limits of Passion music, 
anthem, and mass, in the vast and varied field of secular 
emotion. 

It will perhaps be said that, after all, most of Handel’s 
oratorios are sacred, and that in such works as ‘ Samson,’ 
‘Solomon,’ ‘ Joshua,’ and ‘ Jephtha,’ whose subject is taken 
from Bible history, as well as in those like ‘ Theodora,’ 
‘ Alexander Balus,’ and ‘ Judas Maccabeeus,’ where the story 
is distinctly ‘ edifying,’ he has limited himself to the sphere 
of religion almost as closely as if he had written only for the 
Church. But this is not so. Even of the ‘ Messiah’ it 
would not be accurate to say that it is religious in the same 
sense (though doubiless it is so in as true a sense) as the 
Mass in B minor. A mass, like all other music that is or 
may be used for ecclesiastical purposes, is in the main 
intended to give heightened expression to the religious feel- 
ings of the individual believers engaged in a common act of 
worship. The ‘ Messiah,’ on the other hand, is a drama, 
though a drama unique in its kind. While it might be too 
much to say that worship is absolutely excluded from it, since 
it incidentally contains, not prayer, indeed, but praise, yet 
worship is in no sense its object, but, as in the case of other 
dramas, the presentation of a series of facts external to the 
audience united into an artistic and organic whole. But, 
though a drama, it is not an historic drama. If it touches, 
when necessary, on such historical events as, for instance, the 
Nativity, it does so only in their most generalised and 
symbolic form, not as events in a chronological narrative. 
Its theme is nothing less than the New Dispensation, as 
understood and accepted by Christendom; and only fami- 
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liarity blinds us to the singularity of the subject, and the skill 
with which it has been treated by librettist and composer (if, 
indeed, these are, in this case, to be distinguished). The 
dangers of the subject, artistically speaking, are obvious. 
The composer, with such a theme to deal with, might have 
been tempted to set to music a theological system ; he might 
even have had the perversity to make his system controversial, 
and given, in admirable counterpoint, his special views on 
justification by faith and baptismal regeneration. Handel 
committed no such error.* The work is perfect, not merely 
in its separate parts, but it is perfect as a whole. Every- 
where the dry bones of abstract dogma have been covered 
under the warm, concrete symbolism of Biblical prophecy and 
narrative. Everywhere the emotional side proper for musical 
treatment has been kept before the hearer; and, through the 
admirable selection of the words, the theme has not unfre- 
auently risen to heights where Handel’s strength of wing, 
and his perhaps alone, has been able to follow it. Few even 
of the greatest among poets, musicians, and (since the 
Revised Version, we may now add) scholars have succeeded in 
touching the words of our English Bible without rushing on 
disaster. That which they have found strong they have too 
often left feeble. That which they have found sublime they 
have not seldom left ridiculous. Of Handel, and of Handel 
only, can we say that the most splendid inspirations of 
Hebrew poetry gain an added glory from his music, and that 
thousands exist for whom passages of Scripture which have 
for eighteen centuries been very near the heart of Christendom 
acquire a yet deeper meaning, a yet more spiritual power, 
through the strains with which his genius has inseparably 
associated them. 

But if the ‘ Messiah,’ though undoubtedly a religious work, 
is to be thus distinguished artistically from those great eccle- 
siastical compositions to which the choral writers had chiefly 
devoted themselves, still more widely separated from such com- 





* Dogma, it may be noted, must necessarily receive musical exposi- 
tion in every setting of the Mass: and it is one of the objections to 
that portion of the liturgy being used as, to all intents and purposes, a 
musical libretto. In Mr. Poole’s excellent little ‘ Life of Bach’ he in- 
forms us that in the Creed of the B Minor Mass the union of the 
Divine and the human nature in Christ is represented by ‘ a canon 
‘first in unison, then in the fourth below.’ It isnot impossible. The 
history of literature and art sufficiently proves that in the way of con- 
ceits nothing is impossible. But if it be so, the fact is sufficient to 
show how unfitted the subject is to be treated musically. 
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positions are the bulk of Handel’s oratorios, whether their sub- 
jects are borrowed from the Bible or not. It is true that mag- 
nificent religious music is to be found in all of them; but it 
js found side by side with music very different, but scarcely 
less magnificent, devoted to the praise of Baal, of Dagon, of 
Moloch, of Sesach, of Mithra, of Venus, and of other heathen 
deities (for Handel’s Pantheon was large !), interspersed with 
much love-making and even more fighting, and is, on the 
face of it, introduced in obedience to the dramatic necessities 
of the situation. 

The historic causes—we had almost said, the historic acci- 
dents—-to which we owe the great bulk of Handel’s choral 
work not intended for ecclesiastical purposes, have been 
already explained. But the spontaneous origin of ‘ Esther’ 
and of ‘Acis’ shows that he did not devote himself to 
unacted choral drama from necessity till he had first tried 
his hand at it from choice ; while we may, perhaps, conjecture, 
from the solitary and, at the time, unsuccessful experiment 
of ‘Israel,’ that he was prepared to go even further than he 
did in the use of chorus had he found a public ready to 
follow him. To our eternal loss, it was not to be. The 
sheer grandeur of the unbroken choral series in which 
Handel described the most thrilling of national episodes 
was too severe a strain upon the patience of a London 
public in the reign of George II. to be often repeated; 
and even down to a comparatively recent date it has been 
found necessary to relieve the audience and spoil the work 
by the introduction of a few adapted airs. 

But we need not forget what we have, in vain speculations 
as to what under happier circumstances we might possibly 
have obtained. Let any who desire to form a judgement on 
this subject run over, as a preliminary exercise, the following 
list of twenty choruses. We have paired the first eighteen 
according to similarity of subject, so that different modes of 
treating like themes may be compared :—(1) ‘ Envy, eldest- 

‘born of hell’ (‘ Saul’) ; ‘ Oh, calumny’ (‘ Alexander Balus ’). 
(2) ‘Hear, Jacob’s God’ (‘Samson’); ‘Immortal Lord’ 
(‘Deborah’). (3) ‘Oh, Baal’ (‘ Deborah’); ‘Ye tutelar 
‘gods’ (‘ Belshazzar’). (4) ‘Crown with festal pomp’ 
(‘Hercules’); ‘From the censer’ (‘Solomon’). (5) ‘ Wan- 
‘ton god of amorous fire’ (‘ Hercules’); ‘ Let no rash in- 
‘truder’ (‘Solomon’). (6) ‘Righteous Heaven beholds 
‘their guilt’ (‘Susannah’); ‘By slow degrees the wrath of 
‘God’ (‘ Belshazzar’). (7) ‘Tyrants, now no more’ (‘ Her- 
‘cules ’) ; * Mourn, ye afflicted children’ (‘ Judas’). (8) *‘ We 
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‘never will bow down’ (‘ Judas’); ‘ Ye sons of Israel’ 
(‘ Joshua’). (9) ‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat ’ (‘Samson’) ; 
‘ When his loud voice’ (Jephtha’). (10) ‘ Draw the tear’ 
(¢ Solomon ’) ; ‘ He saw the lovely youth’ (Theodora ’). 
Let it further be recollected that this list excludes the 
whole body of Handel’s compositions for the Church; that 
it contains nothing from ‘ Israel,’ and nothing from the 
‘Messiah ;’ that such masterpieces of descriptive and dra- 
matic chorus-writing as are contained in ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 
* Alexander’s Feast,’ ‘ St. Cecilia’s Day,’ ‘ Semele,’ and other 
oratorios find no place in it; and no further evidence will 
be required to show that variety and originality are as re- 
markable characteristics of Handel’s chorai works as, by 
common consent, simplicity and grandeur are allowed to be, 
Our first impression, perhaps, of the composer’s choral 
style is that, putting aside music of a strictly religious kind, 
it lends itself most easily to the expression of popular senti- 
ment in all its massive directness. A nation’s mourning or 
a nation’s triumph, national thanksgiving, national worship, 
the din of battle and the song of victory—these may seem 
the subjects best suited to the large canvas and the broad 
touch of the Handelian manner. Yet this would, perhaps, be 
a rash judgement unless we can show that he fell short of 
success in dealing with subjects and situations of a different 
kind. Love, which occupies a large space in Handel’s as in 
all other dramatic narrative, and which is dragged into his 
Biblical oratorios in a manner which not seldom verges, 
according to modern ideas, on the ludicrous, naturally falls, 
as a rule, to be treated by the single voice or in duet. But 
the three choruses already quoted, ‘ Draw the tear from 
‘ hopeless love,’ * May no rash intruder,’ and‘ Wanton god of 
‘ amorous fires, ‘absolutely diverse as they are both in senti- 
ment and musical treatment, are a sufficient proof that the 
writer of ‘ Love in her eyes sits playing,’ and of ‘ Wher- 
‘e’er you walk,’ could, when he so desired it, throw as much 
passion into his choruses as he could into his solos. Again, 
what could be more perfect than the manner in which the 
composer of ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ has caught the pastoral note 
in ‘ Acis and Galatea’? The task was far from an easy one. 
With rare exceptions, it may be asserted that every poem of 
the last century, in so far as it is either pastoral or mytho- 
logical, is certain to be frigid and artificial, and almost 
certain to be intolerably dull. Gay’s poem was both pastoral 
and mythological. Yet, as treated by Handel, so far is it 
from being either frigid or dull, that there is not a frigid 
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or a dull thing in it. The unhappy loves of nymph and 
shepherd are portrayed with atender sentiment, from which 
the tragic note is yet carefully excluded. The ‘ monster 

‘ Polypheme,’ grotesque and yet terrible, is drawn in both 

characters with admirable skill, but plays his part as villain 

of the piece with no undue or discordant emphasis, while 

the whole drama is acted against a pastoral background, so 

fresh and delicious, so like the country ona breezy summer- 

day, and so unlike the country as it was portrayed in the 

fashionable pastorals of that period, that it is manifestly 

not from such sources that Handel drew his inspiration. 

In extreme contrast to the pastoral charm of ‘ Acis,’ at the 
other end of the dramatic scale, we find the composer attempt- 
ing tasks of not less difficulty with not less success. To 
take a single example: There is no incident of Biblical—or, 
indeed, of any other—narrative more charged with dramatic 
meaning than the interruption of Belshazzar’s feast by the 
mystic writing on the wall. But it is not one specially 
suited for musical treatment, particularly for musical treat- 
ment unassisted by action and scenic effect. If, then, it 
be borne in mind that Handel had to trust entirely to the 
imagination of his audience to supply the stage properties ; 
that the parts of ‘ Belshazzar the king, his lords, his wives, 
‘and his concubines’ were taken by gentlemen and ladies in 
ordinary evening dress; that the Babylonian banqueting-hall 
was represented by the benches of a concert-room; that the 
writing, ominous of impending doom, though talked about, 
could not, from the nature of the case, be represented ; 
above all, that Handel had it not in his power to help 
himself out of the difficulty by any of the orchestral devices 
open to a modern composer—it will be felt that his 
genius has exhausted the utmost possibilities contained 
in the materials which he had at his command. At the 
end of the first act the scene opens. The desecration of 
the sacred vessels taken from the temple at Jerusalem is 
protested against in a chorus of admirable and solemn 
dignity, sung by captive Jews; and, on Belshazzar’s stub- 
born refusal to yield on this point to their protest or the 
entreaties of his mother, the stroke of inevitable retribution 
is foretold in the great chorus, ‘ By slow degrees the wrath 
‘of God,’ which closes the act. In the middle of the second 
act we are given the sequel of the scene. The wild revel, 
vigorously rendered in the chorus, ‘ Ye tutelar gods,’ and in 
the drinking song of Belshazzar, ‘ Let the deep bowl,’ reaches 
its riotous culmination. Then suddenly is seen the hand 
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tracing on the wall, in unknown characters, the decree of 
fate. The horror of the king, the confusion among the guests, 
the instantaneous change from the half-drunken gaiety of 
the revellers to a terror the more awful because its cause is 
mysterious and supernatural, are rendered in the chorus of 
Babylonian courtiers which follows, with a force not sur- 
passed in simple strength even by the narrative as it occurs 
in the Book of Daniel. 

We have now said, perhaps, enough to vindicate the claim 
put forward a few pages back on behalf of the great com- 
poser, that the variety and dramatic force of the effects 
which he obtained by the use of chorus are as remarkable 
and unique as are their strength and grandeur. But let it 
not be inferred from the insistance with which we have 
spoken of his choruses, that they can with advantage be 
considered as independent and isolated compositions, apart 
from the setting of recitatives and airs in which Handel 
originally placed them, or that his recitatives and airs them- 
selves fall short of supreme excellence. The truth is that 
no musician who ever lived—not Mozart nor Schubert—has 
been endowed by nature with a more copious, fluent, and 
delightful gift of melody than he. The aria, indeed, suffers 
more quickly from the touch of Time than the less fragile 
structure of chorus or symphony. It wears less well ; in part, 
no doubt, because it was in many cases originally written as 
much to display the agility of the singer as the genius of the 
composer. Yet, make what abatement we will from the en- 
during merit of Handel’s compositions for the solo voice, 
either on account of their old-fashioned and somewhat formal 
arrangement into a first part, a second part, and a da capo, 
or on account of the well-worn ‘divisions’ and turns of 
phrase, characteristic indeed of the age, but most of all 
characteristic of a composer who, with all his originality, 
never sought for a new device when an old one would serve 
his purpose, enough still remains to justify us in ranking 
him among the very greatest masters of song that the world 
has seen. In his airs and accompanied recitatives, in spite 
of a manner which here and there verges on mannerism, 
how he plays at will over the whole gamut of human pas- 
sion! From triumph to despair, from love to frantic fury 
and desperation, for whatever purpose it may be required, 
his power of using melody with dramatic force is rarely 
found wanting. One quality of emotion, and, as we think, 
only one, is but faintly and imperfectly represented in his 
writings ; though, unfortunately, perhaps, for his fame, it is 
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the one most valued in modern art. To describe this with 
accuracy, nay, to describe it at all, is scarcely possible. 
Even to indicate vaguely its nature is not easy, for music, 
not literature, has been its chief exponent, and these fine 
shades of sentiment can scarcely be rendered by so rude an 
instrument of expression as ordinary prose. Pathos hardly 
describes it; for though it can hardly be cheerful, it need be 
impregnated with no more than the faintest and most luxu- 
rious flavour of melancholy. There is in it something indi- 
rect, ambiguous, complex. Though in itself positive enough, 
it is, perhaps, most easily described by negatives. It is not 
grief, nor joy, nor despair, nor merriment. It is no simple 
emotion struck direct out of the heart by the shock of some 
great calamity or some unlooked-for good fortune. If it 
suggests, as it often does, an unsatistied longing, it is a 
longing vague and far off which reaches towards no concrete 
object, expressed by the Germans in the word ‘ Sehnsucht,’ 
for which we have no precise English equivalent. It is the 
product and the delight of a highly wrought civilisation, but 
of a civilisation restless and tormented, neither contented 
with its destiny nor at peace with itself. Its greatest expo- 
nent has been Beethoven, and, to illustrate its character by 
an example, the example we should select would, perhaps, be 
the third movement of his ninth symphony. 

Now it must at once be conceded that Handel’s genius is 
but faintly tinged with this special emotional colour. He 
was an unrivalled master of direct and simple sentiment ; of 
love, fear, triumph, mourning ; of patriotism untroubled by 
scruples, and of religion that knows no doubts. But he was 
in no sense modern. He no more anticipated a succeeding 
age in the character of the emotions to which he sought to 
give expression than in the technical methods which he 
employed to express them. To many this may seem matter 
of regret. With some it is undoubtedly the cause why 
Handel’s work arouses in them but a cold and imperfect 
sympathy. We cannot wish it otherwise. To each stage in 
the long developement of art there is an appropriate glory. 
We do not grudge it to those who are the first heralds of a 
new order of things, in whose work is visible the earliest 
flush of a fresh artistic dawn. But it is not for them that 
we feel disposed to reserve our enthusiasm. It is for those 
who have brought to the highest perfection a style which, 
because perfected, must have been probably in the main 
inherited—who have pressed out of it every possibility of 
excellence that it contained—and who leave to their succes- 
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sors, if these must needs attempt the same task, no alterna- 
tive but to perform it worse. Of such was Handel. And 
rather than lament that, living as as he did in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, he did not anticipate the peculiar 
triumphs of the nineteenth, let us with more reason wonder at 
what he succeeded in accomplishing. Among the many excel- 
lent qualities of the early Georgian epoch spiritual fervour 
has never been reckoned. Yet in the age of Voltaire and of 
Hume Handel produced the most profoundly religious music 
which the world has yet known. Among the many delight- 
ful qualities of its literature, sublimity has not hitherto been 
counted. Yet in the age of Pope and of Swift Handel con- 
ceived works whose austere grandeur has never been sur- 
passed. This is an astonishing fact. We should have ex- 
pected, judging from analogy, that the music of that period 
would have shown excellent, if somewbat artificial, work- 
manship; that it would never have aspired to dangerous 
heights, or been apt to fall below a certain and by no means 
contemptible level; that it would have kept within rather 
narrow limits, but that inside those limits it would have 
been admirable. And, indeed, these things are true of much 
of Handel’s work and of that of his contemporaries. But 
what we should never have anticipated is that at the very 
moment that Pope was producing the most finished of his 
satires, music should have been performed in London which, 
in the qualities of imagination and sublimity, we cannot 
parallel in the literary world without going back to ‘ Para- 
‘ dise Lost.’ 

An attempt has been made to claim Handel as an English- 
man, and no doubt he was so more truly than Gliick and 
Cherubini were Frenchmen. But though by choice, by 
tastes, by formal adoption, and by prolonged residence he 
was a British subject, yet, as Saxony was the country of 
his birth, and as Germany and Italy were his teachers, it 
would seem as if the part which England played in the 
story of his career was reduced to the comparatively humble 
one of paying his pensions during life and raising monu- 
ments to him after death. Something more than this, how- 
ever, remains to be said. The developement of genius, as 
of everything else, depends as much upon what it is now the 
fashion to call ‘ environment’ as upon its innate capabilities. 
Had Handel’s lot been cast, as it might so easily have been, 
at some German Court; had he been organist at Hamburg, 
or capellmeister at Dresden, the greatest work of his life 
would in all probability never have been accomplished. 
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Operas, concertos, harpsichord suites, Church cantatas, and 
Passion music we should doubtless have had, as indeed we 
have them now. But ‘Israel,’ the ‘Messiah, ‘ Samson,’ 
the immortal series of oratorios, secular and sacred, which 
gave him his peculiar and undivided glory, would, so far as 
we can judge, never have been produced. To be sure, it 
might be maintained that England’s claim to the honour 
of having encouraged the oratorio is the somewhat negative 
one of having declined to listen any more to opera. But 
this is only a part of the truth, and the least favourable 
art. While in France oratorio has always proved a feeble 
and unhealthy exotic, England has been its natural home. 
Throughout the century and a half that has elapsed since 
‘ Esther’ was first publicly performed in London, it has been 
to no insignificant extent with a view to the English market 
that the great German masters have written their chief com- 
positions in this style. The libretto of the ‘ Creation’ was a 
translation from the English; the published score was half 
subscribed for in England, and it was performed in England 
within two years of its completion. Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of 
‘ Olives,’ though the libretto has never suited English taste, 
was performed here as soon as the Eroica symphony by the 
same composer, which was first produced in Germany the 
same year. Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgement’ was produced at the 
Norwich Festival. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ was written for, 
and first performed at, Birmingham; and it may be said 
generally that while other German masterpieces have too 
often conquered the public taste in this country by slow 
degrees and after long delays, oratorio has frequently taken 
it by storm. This, then, is England’s claim to a share in 
the glories of Handel’s achievements. And the claim is no 
slight one. If he learned elsewhere all that the great organ 
school of Germany and the theatrical and instrumental 
schools of Italy could teach him, it was here, and here only, 
that he obtained or could have obtained a full opportunity 
of putting the combined lessons in practice ; here, and here 
only, was there a public ready to accept for its entertain- 
ment something that was neither Church cantata nor secular 
opera, but which united into a far more admirable whole the 
diverse excellences of both. 

In this criticism of Handel’s work we have refrained 
intentionally from alluding, except in the most casual 
manner, to his great contemporary, Sebastian Bach. This 
somewhat difficult act of self-denial was not performed 
without a motive. Nature herself seems to suggest a 
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parallel; for never before or since has she given to one 
generation two musicians whose work is hewn on so grand 
a scale. Yet this particular process of comparison, inevitable 
as soon as Bach began to be really understood, has been 
almost wholly unprofitable. When it has been said that 
they were born in the same country, and in the same year; 
that they shared the sterling virtues of the German middle 
class of that day; that they absorbed, and used with incom- 
parable effect, all the musical learning of their age ; that 
they both had quick tempers; and that both lost their 
sight—their points of likeness are wellnigh exhausted. The 
contrasts between them, on the other hand, are almost too 
deep to be instructive. The things to be compared are too 
disparate to be comparable. Both, indeed, spoke the same 
musical language. With both counterpoint and fugue were 
the easiest and most familiar means of conveying their 
meaning. It could not be otherwise. A modern musician 
learns with weariness the contrapuntal rules, and laboriously 
contrives a fugue which shall satisfy their requirements, 
But he writes in a dead language. His composition is not 
so much an inspiration as an exercise. Not improbably it 
is a very meritorious exercise. But it carries on the face of 
it the stamp of imitation, and it bears the same relation to 
a fugue of Bach’s that a copy of Latin hexameters bears to 
a book of the ‘ Mneid.’ What, however, is almost impossible 
now was almost inevitable before the middle of the last 
century. In those days musicians thought in counterpoint; 
nor did they ever seem more spontaneous, or to have more 
completely secured the natural vehicle for communicating 
their ideas, than when they employed a form which in 
the hands of their modern successors seems pedantic, rigid, 
and intractable. 

But though, from the mere fact of their being contem- 
poraries, Handel and Bach thus inevitably employed the 
same idiom, the uses to which they put it were wide as the 
poles asunder. Their genius was utterly different. Their 
modes of thought were even opposed. And this it is which 
makes a comparison of their respective merits useless, if 
indeed it does not, by turning critics into partisans, make it 
positively pernicious. The truth is, that we are here brought 
face to face not with a question of taste, but a question of 
tastes. It would be as reasonable to try and determine 
which was the more admirable poet, Shakespeare or Homer, 
Milton or Dante. Where both have reached supreme excel- 
lence in styles which are utterly different, but which all 
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must admit to be great, who is to adjudge the prize? 
Each man will, doubtless, have his cherished predilection, 
but who will attempt to impose it on mankind? Those who 
are the most devoted to one will perhaps be the readiest to 
acknowledge that they could ill afford to spare the other. 

It is singular to note how fate, which endowed both these 
great men so richly and yet so differently, after starting 
them apparently on the same track, contrived to make (ex- 
cept in a few particulars) their outward circumstances as 
diverse as their artistic leanings. Bach never travelled 
beyond his native country. Handel made a protracted 
musical progress through Italy, and finally settled in Eng- 
land. Bach married twice, and had twenty children. Handel 
died unmarried. Bach remained the most German of Ger- 
mans. Handel became a naturalised Englishman. Bach’s 
most important position was that of cantor in a not very 
considerable German town; Handel, mixing with cour- 
tiers and nobles, reigned at last without a musical rival in 
Great Britain and Ireland, his fame as a composer spread- 
ing far beyond their limits, and surpassing that of Bach 
himself even in Bach’s own city. This difference in their 
destinies prevailed beyond the grave. Bach passed away 
almost unnoticed, and his memory seemed to perish with 
him. His wife died in want. His daughter lived to be 
the object of public charity. His works were scattered, 
and some of them have hopelessly disappeared. His grave 
was desecrated, and he lies in a nameless and forgotten 
tomb. Far other—to the honour of his adopted country be 
it said—was the fate of Handel. He died full of fame and 
honour, mourned by the nation whose hospitality he had for 
so many years enjoyed. His body was laid to rest in the 
Abbey, among the poets whose works he had so often illus- 
trated, and whose genius he had more than equalled; and 
there, from that day to this, have been heard, at no distant 
intervals, strains which he bequeathed to us for our delight. 
His works, religiously preserved, were given before the 
century closed to the world in the most magnificent edition 
which till then had been issued in any country of the com- 
positions of any master. And almost at the very time when 
Mozart was painfully piecing together, at Leipzig, the half- 
forgotten and wholly neglected score of the poor remains of 
Bach’s motetts, the first centenary of Handel’s birth was 
being celebrated at Westminster with a splendour till then 
unrivalled in musical history. 

Time has done much to redress the balance. Side by side 
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the two great names will live as marking, in different ways, 
but with equal lustre, the culminating point of one phase of 
musical developement. The history of art, and assuredly the 
history of musical art, does not repeat itself. As one kind 
of tree succeeds another with inevitable sequence in the 
virgin forests of America, so has each generation its peculiar 
artistic growth, which after-ages may admire, but which 
they cannot reproduce without a conscious and but half 
effectual effort of imitation. The years that have elapsed 
since ‘ Israel,’ the ‘ Messiah,’ and the ‘ Mass in B’ were first 
given to the world have been fruitful in musical revolutions, 
which make it impossible that we should ever see anything 
like them again. Handel and Bach themselves, if they 
returned to earth, neither could nor would produce works in 
any way resembling, possibly none equalling, their former 
masterpieces. Yet, though (as musical chronology goes) 
these masterpieces are old, they are not yet antiquated. In 
some respects we are probably more capable of appreciating 
them than the audiences for whom they were in the first 
instance written ; and Time, which has raised them up no 
rivals in their own kind, has not as yet materially dulled 
their charm. Will this be always so? Will the year 1985 
see a Handel tricentenary as successful and as truly popular 
as the bicentenary of 1885, or the (so-called) centenary of 
1784? Or will his music by that time have sunk into the 
purely honorary dignity of an historic curiosity, to be dis- 
cussed learnedly, to be treated reverently, to be heard in 
public not at all ? 

It is hard to say. Literary immortality is an unsubstan- 
tial fiction devised by literary artists for their own especial 
consolation. It means, at the best, an existence prolonged 
through an infinitesimal fraction of that infinitesimal fraction 
of the world’s history during which man has played his part 
upon it. And during this fraction of a fraction what, or 
rather how many things, does it mean? A work of genius 
begins by appealing to the hearts of men, moving their 
fancy, warming their imagination, entering into their inmost 
life. In this period immortality is still young ; and life really 
means living. But this condition of things has never yet 
endured. What at first was the delight of nations declines 
by slow but inevitable gradations into the luxury of a few 
dilettanti, the battlefield of a few commentators. What once 
spoke in accents understood by all is now painfully spelt out 
by a small band of scholars. What was once read for 
pleasure is now read for curiosity. It becomes ‘an interest- 
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‘ing illustration of the taste of a bygone age,’ a‘ remarkable 
‘proof of such and such a theory of esthetics.’ ‘It still 
‘repays perusal by those who look at it with sufficient 
‘historic sympathy,’ and soon. The love of those who love 
it best is largely alloyed with an interest which is half 
antiquarian and half scientific. It is no longer Tithonus in 
his radiant youth, gazed at with the passion-lit eyes of Luna, 
but Tithonus in extremest age reported on as a most re- 
markable and curious case by a committee of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that on one or two names in 
literature is conferred not merely the privilege of never 
dying, but the privilege of never growing old. We will not 
discuss a point so remote from our present theme. We can- 
not, unfortunately, obtain a return of the number of persons 
who are as familiar with Homer’s Greek as a dweller on the 
seaboard of the Augean in the tenth century B.c., nor of the 
proportion of those possessing that accomplishment who use 
it with a like confiding simplicity, unmoved in their credulous 
enjoyment of the poetic narrative by the clamour of contend- 
ing critics or the accumulated scepticism of thirty centuries. 
Let it be granted, then, for the sake of argument, that 
Homer is gifted with eternal youth, but let none expect a 
like destiny for even the greatest among musicians. Physical 
decay slowly despoils us of the masterpieces of painting. 
Artistic evolution will even more surely despoil us of the 
masterpieces of music. Let us, then, rejoice that we live in 
an age to whose ears the sublimest creations of the modern 
imagination, in the only art which owes nothing to antiquity, 
have not yet grown flat and unprofitable; that we are not 
driven to rake painfully among the ashes of the past in order 
to detect some faint traces of that fire of inspiration which 
once dazzled the world; that for us ‘ Israel’ and the 
‘Messiah’ are still ‘immortal,’ because they live in our 
affections, not because they lie honourably embalmed in the 
dusty recesses of our museums. 
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Art. X.—1. Marius the Epicurean; his Sensations and 
Ideas. By Wauter Pater, M.A. London: 1885. 


2. Newra ; a Tale of Ancient Rome. By Joun W. Granaw. 
London: 1886. 


HE task of bringing before readers of the present day 
pictures of life belonging to ages and forms of society 

long passed away is one of extreme difficulty. The picture, 
to have any value, must be both vivid and true. It is eas 
enough to draw sketches which, like the Charicies and Gallus 
of Bekker, may be accurate enough, but pretend to be nothing 
more than a convenient means for imparting useful infor- 
mation, or to compose more elaborate narratives into which 
the author introduces freely the thoughts and feelings of 
his own time, or takes strange liberties with some of his 
personages. The German barbarians whom Mr. Kingsley 
Janded in Alexandria in the days of Hypatia are in large 
measure the creatures of his own imagination; and the 
authority for his portrait of the Bishop Synesius is peril- 
ously scanty. But whatever may be the difficulties inherent 
in such subjects, or the faults into which they who handle 
them are likely or sure to fall, these stories of men and 
women, who have lived in a world strangely unlike our own, 
are seldom without attraction. The workmanship must be 


poor indeed before it can be summarily condemned. So 


long as there is any honest effort to lay bare the motives 
which animated men under the Egyptian Pharaohs, the 
Greek cities, the Roman republic, or the Roman empire, 
the reader will pardon much which otherwise he would 
submit to a more severe criticism. He will not refuse, 
probably, to make his way patiently through chapters of 
narrative or of philosophical discussion because they lack 
the lightness and grace which delight him from first to last 
in Lord Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ and make him 
retain a pleasant recollection even of the ‘ Epicurean’ of 
Thomas Moore. 

The first of the two works named at the head of this 
article gives the story, if so it may be called, of the mental 
and spiritual life of another Epicurean, whose search after 
truth is carried on not in Egypt but in Italy. Practically, 
it is little more than a record of his feelings and thoughts, 
with the slenderest skein of incidents to connect them. The 
second is a tale burdened with a plethora of events which 
the writer seems to have found unmanageable, but which at 
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least serves to carry the reader on in the anticipation of 
issues some of which do not come about at all. This story 
belongs to the age of Tiberius, and to that time of his life 
during which, for whatever purpose, he buried himself among 
the rocks of Capree. The experiences of the epicurean 
Marius were gained chiefly in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose philosophy, or system, produced strange fruit in the 
brutalities of his successor, and, if so he was, his son. We 
purpose to say a few words about the latter story first. ‘The 
author has probably not looked for many readers; and for 
the small company of thinkers who may be content to follow 
with him the workings of his hero’s mind a mere summary 
of their history would have little attraction and no value. 
The narrative of the mental and moral growth of Marius 
is one long argument, by no means always clear, some- 
times indistinct, and not seldom, as nearly as may be, 
unintelligible. The author seems to have convinced himself 
that his purpose of describing the spiritual changes of a 
truth-loving but dreamy mind would best be answered by 
the adoption of a uniformly monotonous style, with sentences 
of a form or build which Englishmen are apt to associate 
with the cumbrous intricacies of German prose. In what- 
ever light it may be put, we may have an uneasy conscious- 
ness either that we have not grasped the more subtle dis- 
tinctions of the Cyrenaic and Epicurean systems, or that 
there is, after all, not much in them of which we can lay 
hold. Whatever they may be, Marius is made to travel 
through them with a somewhat ponderous gait. Cyrenaicism, 
we are told, is ‘the special philosophy, or prophecy, of the 
‘young.’ If the theory in the end fail to satisfy, this is 
owing chiefly to its ‘exclusiveness,’ by which the author 
probably means that it is a system adapted only for fair- 
weather sailing, and little able to help a man in and through 
the winter of his discontent. It calls, in short, for ‘ the 
‘ complementary influence of some greater system,’ by which 
the sequel seems to show that the author here means 
Christianity. But for the moment we are rather perplexed 
than enlightened when we find ourselves fairly plunged into 
such a sentence as the following :— 


‘That Sturm und Drang of the spirit, as it has been called, that ardent 
and special apprehension of half-truths, in the enthusiastic and as it 
were prophetic advocacy of which a devotion to truth, in the case of 
the young—apprehending but one point at a time in the great cireum- 
ference—most naturally embodies itself, is levelled down, surely and 
safely enough, afterwards, as in history so in the individual, by the 
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weakness and mere weariness, as well as by the maturer wisdom of our 
nature : happily ! if the enthusiasm which answered to but one phase 
of intellectual growth really blends, as it loses its decisiveness, in 
a larger and commoner morality with wider, though perhaps vaguer, 
hopes.’ (Vol. ii. p. 24.) 


This is a sentence which would have made Macaulay 
shiver; but, although it is not possible for every one to 
write with Macaulay’s clearness, it is obvious that the 
meaning of these words, whatever it may be, would be better 
brought out if they were distributed into three or four 
sentences, instead of being huddled into one. We are far 
from saying that they have no meaning; but from an 
Englishman who writes rather to instruct than to amuse we 
look for language which will convey to us his thought at the 
first perusal, or, at worst, leave us in no great uncertainty 
abont it on the second. But even on a second or a third 
reading we are left in some doubt of Mr. Pater’s meaning 
when, speaking of the dislike of Marius for snakes, he 
says :— 

‘ It was something like a tear of the supernatural, or perhaps rather 
a moral feeling, for the face of a great serpent, with no grace of fur 
or feathers, unlike the faces of birds or quadrupeds, has a kind of 
humanity of aspect in its spotted and clouded nakedness. There was 
a humanity, dusty and sordid, and as if far gone in corruption, in the 
sluggish coil, as it awoke suddenly into one metallic spring of enmity 
against him.’ (Vol. i. p. 30.) 


It would, indeed, be unfair to Mr. Pater were we to deny 
that, in spite of the obscurity in which he constantly wraps 
himself, the account which he gives of his hero is the 
account of a healthy growth. For those who will take the 
trouble to read on through the clouds of words which they 
will from time to time encounter in his pages, the book will 
be often very suggestive and not unfrequently interesting. 
There is, unquestionably, force in the following remarks on 
one of the phases of Roman thought or feeling in the age of 
the Antonines :— 


‘ The religion of sculapius, though borrowed from Greece, had been 
naturalised in Rome in the old republican times; but it was under the 
Antonines that it reached the height of its popularity throughout the 
Roman world. It was an age of valetudinarians, in many instances of 
imaginary ones; but below its various crazes concerning health and 
disease . . . lay a valuable, because partly practicable, belief that all 
the maladies of the soul might be reached through the subtle gateways 
of the body. Salus—salvation—for the Romans had come to mean 
bodily sanity ; and the religion of the god of bodily health—/Salvator, 
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as they called him, absolutely—had a chance just then of becoming the 
one religion, that mild and philanthropic son of Apollo surviving, or 
absorbing, all other pagan godhead. The apparatus of the medical 
art, the salutary mineral or herb, diet or abstinence—and all the 
varieties of the bath, came to have a kind of sacramental character ; so 
deep was the feeling, in more serious minds, of a moral and spiritual 
profit in physical health, beyond the obvious bodily advantages one had 
of it, the body becoming truly, in that case, the quiet handmaid of the 
soul.’ (Vol. i. p. 34.) 


There is but slight warrant for the belief that at the time 
of which he is speaking the word salus had acquired this 
limited connotation; but the lesson that in its highest sense, 
as an expression of Christian conviction, the word denotes 
simply the recovery of, or growth in, health, soundness, and 
life, is the one which it is of the utmost importance for 
Christendom to learn, and which it seems to be strangely 
slow in learning. It is the unfolding of this healthy growth 
which imparts to Mr. Pater’s pages whatever of interest they 
possess ; and for the Epicurean Marius, as for all others, this 
growth was needed in a thousand directions. There was 
everywhere a work of transformation to be accomplished, 
which should place a ban on a multitude of things prized by 
the Latin races as the dearest concerns of life, and justify 
others which would then have been regarded as simply signs 
of madness—which, in short, should bind and loose in a 
sense hitherto unknown to the world at large. All this 
crowd of things to be bound and loosed might be summed up 
under the two terms of oppression on the one hand, and of 
cruel amusement on the other. The amusement involved 
the oppression, and the oppression involved that deadness 
to cruelty as such, which nothing but a complete overturning 
could bring to an end. Marius had seen what the Stoic 
philosophy affected to aim at; he had seen this philosophy 
embodied in the person of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
If in this exalted preacher of the system the issue failed to 
satisfy, where else was he to look for fruits worthy of the tree 
whose stem and leaves seemed so fair? Aurelius was sur- 
rounded by men who revelled in the luxury of murder, for by 
no other name can the games and spectacles of the circus be 
fitly characterised; and what had he done, what was he 
doing, to get rid of one of the foulest blots on the society of 
the empire? To Lucius Verus these exhibitions were as the 
very breath of life: to Commodus they brought, if possible, 
an excitement and transport still more intense. The former 
‘had become a patron, or protégé, of the great goddess of 
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‘ Ephesus,’ and the spectacles by which he sought to honour 
her ‘would have an element of old Greek revival in it, 
‘ welcome to the taste of a learned and Hellenising society.’ 
The statement is true only so far as it relates to the notions 
of these Hellenising subjects of the empire. The true 
Hellenic genius had never given its sanction to these gross 
and disgusting cruelties; and at least from this horrible 
guilt the Greek world was free. But the point was not what 
the tastes of the Roman populace might be, but how the 
emperor and others who might exert an influence powerful 
whether for good or for harm would attempt to deal with 
them. In parting from him Aurelius had warned Marius, 
‘ Imitation is the most acceptable part of worship, and the 
* gods had much rather mankind should resemble than flatter 
‘them. Make sure that those to whom you come nearest be 
‘the happier, at least, by your presence.’ (Vol. i. p. 226.) 
What had he done to make sure of this for the most 
ignorant, the most degraded, the most wretched of his 
subjects? For the torturing of criminals he had done 
nothing: for mitigating the brutalities of the arena very 
little. 


‘The philosophic emperor, having no great taste for sport, and 
asserting here a personal scruple, had . . . provided that nets should 
be spread under the dancers on the tight rope, and buttons for the 
swords of the gladiators. But the gladiators were still there. Their 
bloody contests had, under the form of a popular amusement, the 
efficacy of a human sacrifice. . . . Just at this point certainly the 
judgement of Lucretius on pagan religion is without reproach, 


‘ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.’ (Vol. i. p. 236.) 


But this Aurelius could not see, or affected not to see. It 
was this man who at a later time was to send to his 
officers in Gaul orders which have disgraced his name. How 
could he, being what he was, be brought to do this? This 
was the question which forced itself, we are told, on the 
mind of the young seeker for the best law of life and the 
highest rule of action. 


‘ Marius, weary and indignant, feeling isolated in the great slaughter- 
house, could not but take notice that Aurelius ... had sat im- 
passively through all the hours Marius himself had remained there ; 
for the most part, indeed, actually averting his eyes from the show, 
reading, or writing on matters of public business; yet, after all, 
indifferent. He was revolving, perhaps, that old Stoic paradox of the 
imperceptibility of pain, which might serve as an excuse, should those 
savage popular humours ever again turn against men and women. 
Marius remembered well his very attitude and expression on this day, 
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when, a few years later, certain things came to pass in Gaul, under his 
full authority ; and that attitude and expression defined already, even 
thus early in their so friendly intercourse, and though he was still full 
of gratitude for his interest, a permanent point of difference between the 
emperor and himse!f—between himself and all the convictions of his 
life, taking centre to-day in his merciful angry heart ; and Aurelius as 
representing all the light, all the apprehensive power there might be in 
pagan intellect. There was something in a tolerance like that, in the 
bare fact that Aurelius could sit patiently through a scene like that, 
which seemed to Marius to mark him as eternally his inferior on the 
question of righteousness ; to set them on opposite sides in some great 
conflict, of which this difference was but one presentment. . . . Those 
cruel amusements were certainly the sin of blindness, of deadness and 
stupidity, in the age of Marius; and his light had not failed him 
regarding it. Yes! what was wanting was the heart that would make 
it impossible to witness all this; and the future would be with the 
forces that could beget a heart like that. His favourite philosophy had 
said, Trust the eye: Strive to be right always, regarding the concrete 
experience : Never falsify your impressions. And its sanction had 
been at least effective here in saying, It is what I may not see. Surely 
evil was a real thing; and the wise man wanting in the sense of it, 
where not to have been by instinctive election on the right side, was to 


have failed in life.’ (Vol. i. p. 239.) 


In spite of the strange grammar into which Mr. Pater 
relapses in this last sentence, there is force in this descrip- 
tion, and, what is more important, there is also truth. It is 
hard to believe that those mighty changes which marked the 
firstand second centuries of our era were brought about by 
impulses of any radically different kind from those which are 
here represented as stirring the mind of Marius. It is the 
old, the one question, debated between all the pagan (if we 
must use the term) systems of philosophy and the system of 
Christianity. Not even Socrates, not even Plato, rose to the 
conception of the fellowship in which all the sharers of a 
common human nature are bound, whether they know it or 
not, and whether they like it or not. Still less could men 
like Antoninus Pius and his successor, struggling in the 
ditch of a system which could only treat men as units, and 
which was absolutely blind to any higher relations, rise to 
the thought of a righteous law and an unfailing love, which 
constituted the basis of all union and society between man 
and man. Not having risen to this conception, the mind and 
heart of Aurelius had not been awakened to the true battle 
between righteousness and everything which opposes it. The 
young philosopher, who had come to see that iniquity of 
whatever sort is to be encountered, fought with, and utterly 
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put down, was indeed on the side of the force which was to 
mould the future history of the world. He was far on the 
road to that society before whose assaults the gates of Hades, 
the gates of the dismal kingdom which fosters cruelty and 
wrong of whatever kind, should in the end go down. In the 
impulse thus given to the mind of Marius, Mr. Pater has 
done well in assigning so large a share to indignation against 
actual injustice, tyranny, and selfishness. The motive which 
makes a man intent on what is called the saving of his soul 
is certainly not the most lofty or the worthiest by which he 
may be animated; and it may be safely said that no such 
temper is to be found in the writings of that man who more 
than any other came into collision with the foulness and 
oppressiveness of Roman society, and whose teaching was in 
very truth the unfolding of a new world, thus far never 
dreamed of in human philosophy—a world the principle of 
which should be absolute justice, kindness, and care for all, 
and chiefly for those who needed it the most—a world in 
which the sanctions thus far given to many forms of wrong 
should be exhibited in their real blackness; and a light, dim 
it may be at first, yet continually gaining strength, should 
be shed on the poor dwellers in the shadow of death. No 
one who has really weighed the terrible indictment drawn by 
St. Paul against the society of the Roman world can doubt 
that in it we see the paramount impulse which sent him 
forth to do battle with that awful rebellion against, and 
defiance of, the kingdom of God. 

Having brought his young philosopher to this line of 
thought, Mr. Pater could do no otherwise than join him 
virtually in the end to the body, small still but growing, of 
the Christian Church. He is wise, perhaps, in not bringing 
him formally within its communion. Found in a Christian 
assembly, Marius is hurried away with others to answer for 
the offence of being a Christian; but fever interposes to 
deliver him from the scrutiny which might have ended in 
his acquittal, and the devotion by which he had secured the 
safety of one who was formally a member of the Christian 
Church wins for him the gratitude of the little community. 
Why his guards should leave to their kindly offices a man 
whom they were charged to bring before the pretor, is not 
clear. The mistake, ifit be one, is scarcely worth noticing. It 
is enough that his new friends, when his journey here was 
ended, laid his body to rest ‘ with their accustomed prayers, 
‘but with joy also, holding his death, according to their 
* generous view in this matter, to have been of the nature of 
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‘a martyrdom, and martyrdom a kind of sacrament, as the 
‘ church had always said, a kind of sacrament with plenary 
‘ grace.’ 

“From the experiences of Marius we turn to Mr. Graham’s 
story of Newra. The two booksexhibit a marked contrast. 
In the former there is but the slenderest thread of narrative ; 
in the latter, apart from the narrative, there is little to 
arrest our attention. It is given to usas a picture of Roman 
life, under an emperor as infamous as the Antonines were 
honourable ; and the picture is, we think, carefully drawn, 
and in its general features trustworthy. But the workmanship 
is by no means faultless. A writer who undertakes to deal 
with a subject the knowledge of which can be obtained from 
books only, submits himself necessarily to a somewhat search- 
ing criticism. He cannot be allowed without reproof to 
make mistakes which in others might be treated as venial 
or unimportant. There is no reason to suppose that gentile 
names were in the time of Tiberius used indifferently as 
prenomina ; yet the hero of this tale is a Julius, while his 
brother is a Claudius. Nor can much indulgence be shown 
to mistakes the number of which seems to show that they 
cannot be looked upon as mere printer’s slips and blunders. 
It is not likely that the printer is responsible for Via Tuscus 
and Via Patricius, more than for other errors which ordinary 
care in the revision of proofs could not fail to detect. The 
word climax is most absurdly misused at the present time ; 
but for all this the bottom of a ladder is not the same as its 
top, and there is real absurdity in speaking of the last 
banquet of Apicius as the climax of his entertainments. 
(Vol. i. p. 48.) Of ugly misprints, which are manifestly 
misprints, there are far too many.* But without dwelling 
on such blemishes, we may pass to the drama itself. 

It begins with the year in which Tiberius betook himself 





* Vol. i. p. 9, ‘On these still depends future opportunities; ’ p. 75, 
‘Your are very considerate;’ p. 116, ‘Such eminently virtuously 
‘men as yourself;’ p. 118, ‘“ You can hardly blame me,” began 
Cestus. “If not you, who then?” ’ p. 195,‘ Whom would you say 
‘they were?’ Vol. ii. p. 95, ‘ Could not fail but draw;’ p. 109, ‘ Do 
‘your hear?’ p. 111, ‘ Her apartments were free of access to whom- 
‘ soever chose to visit her ;’ p. 180, ‘ He followed no plan but trying to 
‘bore down his lighter antagonist ; ’ p. 249, ‘ Zeno knew that he was close 
‘to, and departed to fetch him.’ ‘ The unlooked words shot a thrill 
‘of terror.’ Where Mr. Graham meets with the ‘ vigiliones,’ vol. i. 
p. 76, &c., we cannot say. His way of using names might be more care- 
ful. Where the name ‘ Masthlion’ may be obtained we do not know. 
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to the little island of Caprez, or, under its more familiar 
modern form, Capri. Sent on a mission to Rome, the hero, 
Julius Martialis, a centurion of the pretorian guard, tarries 
for a while at Surrentum to greet Newra, a singularly 
beautiful girl, to whom he has given his heart, and who 
lives in the house of her supposed father, a poor potter 
named Masthlion. At the same time in Rome a patrician 
and senator, whom by a strange collocation of names he calls 
C. Quintus Fabricius, is buoying himself up by the hope that 
he may yet trace out and recover his granddaughter, who 
had been stolen from his house in her early childhood. Of 
this hope and of the efforts prompted by this hope, Domitius 
Afer, the nephew and heir of Fabricius, dexterously avails 
himself. In pretty frequent succession men come with 
alleged information which is to lead to the girl’s recovery, 
and all are to be paid in large sums which find their way to 
the pocket of Afer. This man had himself brought about 
the abduction, and, as he supposed, the death of the maiden, 
by means of Cestus (?), a vagabond inhabitant of the Subura, 
who turns out to be brother of the wife of the potter 
Masthlion. 

In the next chapter Mr. Graham has worked up with 
much ingenuity the story of the glutton Apicius, who, 
having spent some 800,000/. on his vices and finding 
that not more than 80,000/. remained, straightway hung 
himself. Here the farewell banquet of Apicius serves as 
an opportunity for introducing to the reader some more 
of the many personages who figure in the drama, the 
chief of these being Sejanus, the prefect of the pretorian 
guard. Reclining close to the self-indulgent epicure is 
Claudius Martialis (a brother of the centurion Julius), 
who is madly in love with Plautia, the sister of Apicius. 
Following, it may be, the line suggested by the sarcastic 
bequests of Richard I. to the Canons of the Church, the 
Monks of the Rule, and the Knights of the Temple, Mr. 
Graham represents Apicius as setting apart for each of his 
guests a gift which is to express his appreciation of their 
character, and as then drinking off a cup of wine which 
instantly leaves him a corpse. For Apicius, Claudius Martialis 
is described as entertaining an affection not less genuine than 
the love which he has for his friend’s sister Plautia. But of 
Claudius Plautia will scarcely deign to take notice. Her 
heart, such as it is, is given to the centurion Julius, who 
cares nothing for her, having found a treasure immeasurably 
more precious in the love of Nera. The confession of 
Plautia’s love is all but extorted from her, when, arriving 
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immediately after the death of Apicius, Julius Martialis 
takes up the very cup which had just proved fatal to the 
epicure. Plautia dashes it from his lips. The banquet of 
Apicius is soon followed by the murder of Drusus; and this 
by a new scheme of Domitius Afer for the murder of 
Fabricius, for whose wealth he is tired of waiting. This 
crime, like the stealing away of Nezra, is to be done by the 
hands of the Suburan Cestus ; but the enterprise is foiled by 
the centurion Julius, who is on his way to Caprese. Hither 
Plautia resolves to follow him, in spite of all the warnings 
of Sejanus, who bids her beware of a thousand dangers which 
she can be made to understand only when it will be too late 
to guard against them. Meanwhile, Fabricius, who owes 
his life to the unlooked-for interposition of Martialis, finds 
that the young man is the son of an old schoolmate and 
close friend; and Domitius Afer sees before him the pos- 
sibility that a new obstacle may be interposed between 
himself and the old man’s wealth. Afer, also, finds his way 
to Capri, when he learns that Plautia has preceded him 
thither ; and the Suburan Cestus, whom, after the abortive 
attack on Fabricius, Afer had stabbed and left for dead, 
journeys to Surrentum and takes up his abode in the house 
of his brother-in-law, the potter Masthlion. ‘Thus the chief 
personages in the drama are gathered either at Caprez or 
in its neighbourhood. On the mysterious island Plautia 
manages to bring about a meeting with the centurion Julius ; 
but her pleadings go for nothing. The man with whom she 
is infatuated lives only for the potter’s daughter, with whose 
simple and guileless loveliness the splendour of the great 
Roman lady cannot be put into comparison. The rejected 
Plautia vows vengeance against the unknown damsel who 
thus stands in her way, and she resolves to use the Emperor 
Tiberius himself as an iustrument in working out her ruin. 
Her passion is intensified to a white heat by a conversation 
with Domitius Afer, who, having overheard all that passed 
between her and Martialis, leaves her firmly impressed with 
the conviction that the centurion had broken his solemn 
promise of secrecy. Events are hurried on to their issue by 
the action of the poor Surrentine potter Masthlion. Fora 
quarter of a century he had toiled on with a dogged deter- 
mination to discover the secret of some glass which he had 
in his early days picked up, and which, though it could be 
bent or dinted, would not break. A thousand disappoint- 
ments, leaving him poorer and poorer than before, in no 
way influenced his resolution; and at length the mystery 
VOL. CLXV. NO. CCCXXXVII. 8 
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was revealed. Radiant with joy, this man, on whose portrait 
Mr. Graham has evidently spent great pains, shows to his 
wife, to her brother Cestus, and to Nezra, a coarse ill-shaped 
bottle, telling them that the worthless-looking vessel is to 
make a revolution in the pottery of the world. Their in- 
credulity is changed into astonishment when the potter 
dashes the vessel violently on the ground, and in a few 
minutes gets rid of the dint made by the blow. The bottle 
is but a coarse one; but there is no reason why the costliest 
vases which graced the mansions of the wealthiest Romans 
should not be made of the same indestructible material. 
The ne’er-do-well Suburan Cestus, who with all his wicked- 
ness is not without redeeming qualities, advises him to carry 
his discovery to Rome. Nothing can make its way in the 
Roman world without patronage. Fully agreeing with his 
brother-in-law in this opinion, the potter announces his 
resolution to seek a patron, not in Rome but in Capree. In 
vain Cestus urges on him the desperate madness of this 
scheme. The potter’s mind is made up. The toil of his life 
is more than repaid. Henceforth for his wife and for the 
child whom they had loved as their own there is to be no 
more of carking care. The winter has passed away, the 
summer has come at last. In this happy mood the poor 
potter, whose life has been spent in the honest discharge of 
his duty, in kindly affection, and generous unselfishness, ap- 
pears before the mysterious man on whose words and acts no 
dependence can be placed from moment to moment. At first 
things seem to go smoothly, and Marthlion is dismissed from 
the imperial presence under the impression that he has won 
the favour of Cesar. His hopes are dashed by the inter- 
vention of Plautia, whose jealousy of Nera jumps to the 
conclusion that the potter’s daughter would be more accept- 
able within the palaces of Tiberius than the potter’s durable 
glass ware. At her suggestion Tiberius calls on him to 
bring her to Caprez, and the undisguised terror of Marthlion 
rouses the emperor’s suspicion and displeasure. Dragged 
from his presence, the potter, after a night of unspeakable 
agony, is told the next day that he is to depart before night- 
fall. The tidings are received with a burst of thankfulness; 
but in reality the victim is doomed. The boat into which he 
is thrust is manned by picked slaves of large muscle and 
frame. 


‘The light was beginning to fail, and the distant shore was barely 
visible, though the dark masses of the mountain above were sharply 
outlined against the clear sky. They skirted the stupendous cliffs, 
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upon the brink of which, far above, rested the walls of the Villa Jovis. 
The sea broke with a sullen dismal splash against the perpendicular 
wall of ragged rock, and the boat was still moving in the shadow of 
the overhanging cliffs, when Plautus, in his deep tones, bade the men 
cease rowing. 

‘ They lay on their oars, and the boat, with its freight of motionless 
forms, glided silently along like a phantom. Masthlion looked up to 
account for the sudden comment. The frowning towering rocks, the 
portentous gloom, and the cold inky water sent a shudder through his 
frame. 

‘“ Surrentine,” said the voice of Plautus, “ you are the potter who 
came to show to Cesar a curious kind of glass ware? ” 

‘ Masthlion answered in the affirmative. The question took him by 
surprise, so completely had all thoughts of his unlucky invention been 
displaced by those of Nera. 

‘« Are you alone possessed of the secret of making that same 
glass?” 

‘ “ T alone—why, friend ?” replied Marthlion. 

‘“ Why ?” said the cloaked Plautus, in his grating tones, “ because 
it has been decreed that you shall take your secret with you else- 
where.” 

‘« Elsewhere!” cried Marthlion, with a sharp foreboding; “ what 
mean you—where am I to take it? ” 

‘“ Where it can never be found again—to the bottom of the sea.” 

‘ As Plautus uttered the words, he threw up his arms. Simul- 
taneously the potter’s throat was grasped from behind by a hand of 
iron. As he fell helplessly back, a poniard was plunged deep into his 
heart, all in a brief second of time, ere he could make a sound or 
motion. 

‘The assassin raised his weapon for another stroke, but it was 
unneeded. He had already done his terrible work too well. Tis 
victim had died on the instant, without a murmur; his gentle heart 
was still for ever.’ (Vol. ii. p. 149.) 


The murder of the upright and unselfish potter is scarcely 
necessary for the unfolding of the -catastrophe. His sup- 
posed daughter might have been brought away from Sur- 
rentum without the wrecking of his humble home and its 
poor contents. But the fact is unhappily only too certain 
that such crimes were committed without an effort and with 
complete impunity by the minions who bore Cesar’s seal and 
carried out his orders or his hints. The arrival of Nera 
in Capri brings together all the personages needed for the 
working out of the plot, with the exception of her old grand- 
father Fabricius and her lover the centurion Julius. It isa 
coil of many strands; but not all of them are unravelled. 
Some of the most powerfully drawn pictures, which 
imply something more to come, have no sequence at all; 
and some of the personages introduced, Sejanus among them, 
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might as well, for all that they do, have been left out alto- 
gether. The story of Plautia, in particular, may be said to 
end in smoke, though her adventurous visit to Capri gives 
occasion for some excellent descriptions of the island, and to 
one scene at least which is drawn with no small vigour, 
The great Roman lady has no sooner landed than she sum- 
mons the centurion to meet her at a given spot by a letter 
which gives him no clue to the writer. His first question, 
asking whether she had been decoyed thither, or had come 
of her own will, is met by the answer that she had come of 
her own accord on business of the most vital importance—to 
herself. The preetorian hesitates not a moment. 


‘ “ Whatever business has brought you hither, despatch it at once— 
this night should see you away, if possible.” 

‘“ T have no fear.” 

‘ “ Because you are ignorant of the danger you stand in. To such 
as you, of all people in the world, the pestilential air of this island is 
fraught with dire peril.” 

*“T care not, for I am with you.” 

‘“ Your position admits of little jesting, believe me,” said Julius, 
in a voice which exhibited an amount of stern impatience ; ‘* you are 
wasting precious moments. I am here at your request: let me know 
in what I am to serve you, and I will at once answer whether I can be 
of help. Were the hand of Cesar to drop upon us now, you would 
find your safeguard in as sorry a plight as yourself. That you know 
right well, Plautia, and you delivered the raillery with effective gravity. 
I neither ask nor desire to know the cause of your extraordinary 
presence in this spot, but my apprehension certainly is that you wish 
me to assist you to leave.” 

‘ “ Your apprehension is wrong,” replied the Roman beauty in low 
nervous tones, barely to be heard; “I came hither, impelled by a 
feeling against which it was impossible to strive. It urged me through 
the hideous fatigue and disgust of the voyage hither, and it upholds 
me, undismayed, in the presence of danger. You impress upon me 
that I am beset with dire peril. It may be so—I can well believe it ; 
but I am careless of it. Fear I never knew, and in this hour, of all, it 
can find less room than ever in my heart.” 

‘Her head sank down, and her murmured words seemed to 
struggle with her hurried breathing, begot by a state of extreme 
tremor. 

‘The centurion knitted his brows, and for a few moments he 
remained in silent embarrassment. The deep shade of the thicket was 
friendly, and shrouded the outward symptoms of her feelings from his 
glance, but what his ears drank in was sufficient to make his mind 
uneasy and suspicious. . . . 

‘ But the lady vouchsafed no other speech, and, anxious to appear 
quite unconscious of any particular purport in her words, he hastened 
to break the silence, in an assumed manner of artlessness and lightness, 
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which is often used alike to stave off an unpleasant subject and to play 
with one as delightful. 

‘“ Fear, Iam well assured, is a weakness unaccustomed to your 
breast,” he said, “ and, if 1 gather rightly from your words, you con- 
fess to be in subjection, no less than the rest of your sex, to the passion 
which they say rules feminine nature. Nevertheless, I wish, on this 
occasion, for your own sake, fear had tempered curiosity a little.” 

‘ “ Curiosity !” she returned, with passionate scorn ; then her voice: 
sank to its former nervous intonation. “ And yet I said false, Martialis, 
when I boasted of my fearlessness. 1 thought I was proof, thus far, 
against it, and now, lo, it has found me out.” 

*“ No! no!” she continued rapidly, as he uttered some halting 
commonplace, “ not business of preetor, nor of Cesar, nor yet whim, 
nor curiosity, but only my heart and thee, Martialis—Julius! Have 
you not seen? do you not see?” 

su Lady ” 

‘“Tt might have been months ere Rome could see you again. 
The city seemed void. I loathed it. My house seemed turned to a 
dungeon. My occupations palled upon me. I was weary, and every- 
thing was distasteful. I was no longer mistress of myself, and thither 
where my mind dwelt I was fated to follow. What could stay me? 
Not toil and fatigue, nor yet the risk of the lynx-eyed warders of this 
rocky hermitage of Cesar. Where the will is there is the way, and 
what were a thousand times the obstacles in the way of mine? I am 
near thee, Martialis—I have accomplished my purpose. I have come, 
and 1 confess to thee the reason, and I a woman. To you the world: 
would apportion the voice, and to me the silence; but I own no law, no 
guide, but you and the promptings of my own heart. I have broken 
the cold forms and rules which bind a woman’s unsought secret within 
her breast, even at the risk of her life. I make no excuse—I crave no 
pardon. Wherefore should I hide the truth? Could my lips utter it, 
or you blame it? You cannot chide me. Am I less a woman now 
than before? I have bared my heart to thee, Julius Martialis, but it 
is still a woman’s, and it has never bent to any sway but yours.” 

* Could the young soldier’s senses have been more subtly stirred had 
he been a mariner of old, rousing himself in his idly floating boat to 
listen to the fatal sweet ditties of a siren song stealing into his ears 
through the tranquil yellow mist of evening ? 

‘ He felt his hand imprisoned tightly within the warm grasp of her 
soft white palms. Her breath played upon his cheek, and the gloom of 
their leafy shelter could not hide the shadowy star-like lustre of her 
eyes closed upturned to his. _ His ears drank in the rich thrilling tones 
of her voice, quivering, like her glorious form, with excess of passion. 
The delicate perfumes of her attire welled around him, and invaded his 
faculties like the very essences of her overpowering loveliness. The 
touch, the eloquent motions, the soft abandon of this creature of superb 
womanhood, the strange bewitching phenomenon of her haughty 
imperiousness sinking into the overwhelming flood of passionate love 
and tender submission, beglamoured hismind. His senses seemed over- 
charged. As one might seek relief from a choking sensation, he reared 
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his head backwards with a deep noiseless breath, and swept his eyes 
athwart hisshoulder round the sea and starlit heavens. Extraordinary 
and dreamlike as his whole experience of that night was, it was no 
illusion, such as he began to think it might be. There was the horned 
moon, bright and tranquil in the dark sky ; and there was the track of 
itssilvery radiance dancing on thesoftly rippling waters below. The night 
air, too, palpably rustled the leaves around his head, and a soft velvety 
touch quivered through him. It was the delicate pressure of her ripe 
warm lips on hishand. It awoke the pretorian to himself, and brushed 
away the brief mist of sensuous sweetness which had enthralled 
him... . 

‘ While yet his mind was agitated by such fleeting emotions and 
reflections, it was vaguely burdened with pain and dread on account of 
the vehement nature of the self-willed woman before him. He was 
simple and chivalrous; and as he thought how she, who could command 
so much, had dared everything to follow him to this spot for the sake 
of an unfortunate attachment, his heart ached with pain and pity—all 
the more as she was doomed to disappointment. The only return she 
could accept he was unable to make, and the fact of his entire innocence 
brought him no comfort. 

‘ Such was the main current of his thoughts in the short pause which 
followed on the passionate words of Plautia. In his simple soldier way, 
he would rather have been summoned to face a legion single-handed 
than be under the necessity of administering the coup de grdce to the 
dearest hopes and wishes of a woman. Her posture was at the moment 
half reclining against his breast. 

*“ You are cruelly silent,” she murmured in his ear. “ Shame! 
Would you have me say more ?” 

‘“ You have done me great honour—great and unexpected,” he 
answered, stammering with embarrassment; “ but I was not prepared 
to meet such a surprise. If I am confused, there is an excuse for it. I 
thought—and yet no—I do not know. That I should have held such 
place in your regard is almost beyond my belief, and I should be little 
surprised to discover that Plautia is beguiling a tedious evening with a 
frolic. Ifso, I shall laugh with as much zest as herself.” 

‘“ O brave frolic for a shallow wit!” she cried vehemently ; “ and 
how am I to go about to convince thee, if thou hast not already been 
convinced? DolI merit no worthier words than these, Martialis? ” 

‘ « T made no assertion,” said the centurion. ‘ If I am not answerable 
for my utterances just for the time, I probably meant no more than to 
point out more effectively my feelings of astonishment and incredulity 
as to what has befallen me this night.” 

‘ “ But that has passed,” she said in a low voice, and inclining her- 
self again closely to him. “ Though surprised, Julius, why un- 
believing? Can it be so beyond belief? Had you been hideous, 
deformed, as vile in-mind as person—a base negro or Numidian slave, 
it had been then time to wonder. But thank the gods for being what 
you are—then why do you so undervalue yourself? Have women the 
eyes of bats, and hearts impenetrable as granite? Would you have 
me plead? No! I cannot.” ... 
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‘ The centurion gently withdrew his hand from beneath hers, and, 
turning half aside toward the sea, folded his arms across his breast. 
Her hands fell down before her, and her eyes contracted on his pro- 
file. The deep gravity of his manner alarmed her and grated 
ominously on her mind... . 

‘ “« Will you not speak ?” she said, after a pause. 

‘« Plautia, | would you had never come to this spot. It had been 
better if you had never left home. Return at once. Let me see you 
safely away, this night if possible.” 

‘Her face grew as ghastly white as the limestone rock bathed in 
the moonlight, and a deadly sickness seized upon her heart and 
numbed her faculties for a moment. 

‘“ You wish to be quit of me—you spurn me! ” she cried, catching 
her breath. 

‘“T wish to seek your safety, and—and, Plautia, it is impossible 
that I can love you,” returned Julius, wringing the tardy words out of 
his heart.’ (Vol. ii. p. 16.) 


This is all well put, both as regards the sersuousness of 
Plautia’s affection and the candour of her confession that it 
depended not a little on the good looks and powerful build 
of the centurion. Such a woman would be a dangerous 
rival, and Julius is made to see, before they part, how she 
can feel about the unknown maiden on whom he had bestowed 
his love. That maiden, after the atrocious murder of the 
poor potter, was brought a prisoner, as Plautia learnt, to 
the same den of infamy in which she was herself an in- 
voluntary sojourner. The same tidings, reaching Julius 
on his return from a mission to Rome, brought him with 
headlong speed to the very presence of Tiberius. Dashing 
aside the guard stationed at the entrance, Martialis took in 
everything before him at a single glance. 


‘ Yes, there was Newra standing in the midst, on exactly the same 
spot where her ill-fated foster-father had stood before, a target for each 
rude pitiless gaze of master and slave alike. She was drawn to the full 
height of her tall supple figure, and her noble face as pale as death was 
bent undauntedly on the opposing visage of Tiberius. The expression 
of the latter was seemingly cold and impassive. Plautia, reclining at 
his right hand, gazed with an exultant glance and flushed cheeks; the 
others were critical and amused. On either hand of the captive girl 
was Plautus and a comrade, with their fierce eyes riveted on Tiberius, 
oblivious of all save his slightest motion. Behind the imperial couch 
stood the handsome steward, intently watchful of everything. The 
supper table in the midst was loaded with its gorgeous service of gold 
and silver plate, whilst the attendants around the apartment had stayed 
their stealthy steps, fearful of interrupting the scene with the slightest 
sound. 

‘“ They said my father had need of me—was dying,” Nezra was 
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saying in a clear firm voice, when her glance, in commen with the 
rest, was drawn by a stir at the doorway. The gleam of a corslet 
filled her eyes, breaking violently through the cluster of slaves round 
the entrance, as the prow of a ship dashes aside the billows of the sea, 
With a tremulous cry she held forth her arms. 

‘“ Julius!” 

‘ “ Nera, I am here.” 

‘ He reached her side at a stride, and, thrusting Plautus rudely back, 
cast his left arm around her and lifted her away to a clearer space. 
Close on his heels rushed the terror-stricken pretorian on guard, and 
Plautus, on his part, made a savage gesture of retaliation. Both, how- 
ever, had the discretion to hesitate before the fiery glance of the cen- 
turion, and a still more significant motion of his right hand to his belt. 

‘+: Courage, my Newra,” murmured her lover ; “I know all, and 
have followed thee to save thee from these pitiless wretches, whose foul 
touch is worse than death. Only one escape from dishonour is left to 
thee now, dear love.” 

‘ IIe drew his poniard from his belt and placed it inher hand. She 
took it, and held up her face to his with an ineffable smile. 

*“ They shall not part us now.” 

‘ He kissed her lips, and looked calmly on the excitement which 
followed his extraordinary irruption into the inviolable presence of the 
emperor.’ 


No one ventures to draw a step nearer to the centurion. 
The guard, whom he had thrust aside at the door, is the first 
to break silence by asserting his helplessness. 


‘« The man is right,” said Julius calmly, “ he is in no one way 
to blame, This maiden is my betrothed bride—I come to claim her. 
She has been dragged from her home by ruffians. I pray you, 
Cesar, of your clemency to let me give her safe conduct back again.” 

* Zeno leant over his master, and whispered in his ear. The frown 
did not quit the face of Tiberius, but he appeared to reflect. Julius 
perceived the hesitation and took heart. 

** You have a strange method of making your request,” said the 
emperor with sardonic slowness in the deep silence which immediately 
reigned at the sound of his voice. “ Until this moment I thought the 
privacy of my room myown. When pretorian officers set the example 
of breaking orders and overriding regulations, it is time I saw to their 
discipline myself. Iwill begin with you. Deliver up your arms, and 
place yourself in the custody of the guard, and wait my pleasure.” 

‘ The emperor signed to the soldier Asca to enforce these commands, 
but ere he moved Julius retired further back with Newra until he 
reuched the corner of the room. By this strategic movement into the 
empty angle he brought all his expected assailants more in front, and 
thereby vastly strengthened his position. 

**] crave your pardon, Cesar, for what must appear an unseemly 
intrusion into the privacy of your apartment, and nothing but the 
bitter circumstances of my case would ever have driven me to be guilty 
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of such disregard of your highness,” said the centurion with respect- 
ful but resolute mien. “I pray your highness to consider my posi- 
tion. I bear to the praetor despatches from the camp at Rome, and 
have galloped since early dawn with barely a stop. Flinging my- 
self from my horse at Surrentum, for a brief few minutes, at the 
house of my betrothed, I found it had been the spoil of ruffians. I 
have hastened hither without stop—what are everyday rules and 
customs to a man whose brain is distraught with grief? Nothing 
could have touched me nearer, Cesar, and I entreat your indulgence— 
your pardon. Let her go, I beseech you. I doubt not the slaves have 
made some grave error. She cannot have given offence. It would 
not be possible for her sweet nature. It is not much thy centurion 
asks, and he has served thee well.” 

‘“ Did you not stay, then, to deliver your despatches to the 
pretor ?” said Tiberius. 

‘« They are here, in my belt.” 

‘“ Another duty disregarded. The first care of a courier is the 
errand he is upon.” 

‘«* The praetor will bear willing witness of my diligence in his 
service. I have ever the favour of his choice for the same errand,” 
said Martialis. 

‘“ Deliver up your weapons,” cried Tiberius harshly. “ Guard, 
take him and lead him away.” 

‘“ He comes to certain death,” said Julius with energy. “ You 
may overpower me, but it will cost you dear. You shall never take 
us alive.” 

‘ Excitement and commotion again shook the room like a turbulent 
sea; yet still it never gathered sufficient cohesion and weight to prope} 
itself into the corner against the resolute form there. All eyes were 
bent on the unlucky preetorian Asca, whose glance, in turn, hung on 
Cesar’s with a piteous expression. With the selfish satisfaction with 
which human beings view the misfortune of another, the soldier was 
assailed with cries of encouragement and censure, which came all the 
more freely from the lips of those for whom he acted as a kind of 
sacrifice. 

‘“ Centurion, you hear!” he said to Julius in a beseeching tone. 
“ Give up your sword, as Cesar wills.” 

‘“T will not, Asca; and do you forgive me if I hurt you in self- 
defence.” 

‘ The legionary looked again to Cesar. “ He re‘uses.” 

‘“ Then compel him,” thundered the emperor. “ Strike, man, 
strike.” 


The struggle which follows is as impressively described as 
the incidents which preceded it. It could end only in one 
way in a structure where every hanging concealed a hidden 
door. Julius is assailed from behind, Newera is snatched 
away from him, and he himself overpowered by sheer force 
of numbers. He awakes late on the following day from a 
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sleep prolonged by a drugged draught of wine, to find 
Tiberius himself in his prison chamber. 


‘ He started up, and perceived they were alone together. His heart 
beat quickly, and wild thoughts began to rise. There was the tyrant 
defenceless before him—the cause, as he believed, of the present situa- 
tion of himself and Newra—an old man whom he could crush like a nut- 
shell, delivered to hishand. Whilst his mind flamed with this idea, his 
eye instinctively sought the door to ascertain whether it was closed 
upon them. Tiberius, meanwhile, stood motionless before him. He 
read the young man’s passing thoughts quite readily—not a motion or 
glance escaped him. 

‘ “ We are alone, and it occurs to you that I am now in your power,” 
said he, with the utmost calmness. “ I admit it.” 

‘ A flush rose to the cheek of Martialis. It needed no words of 
Cesar to show him that he had little to gain from such a desperate act, 
save a momentary satisfaction of savage revenge. 

‘“ Thave been sorely tried,” he replied, drawing a deep breath. 
“ Tf such an idea flashed into my mind, it died on the instant. Your 
highness need have no fear.” 

‘“T knew it,” said Tiberius; “I love my pretorians, and an 
officer and youth of such prowess as you have proved yourself to possess 
is well worthy of the mature consideration of a ruler. The circum- 
stances of your case are so unusual that my interest has led me to 
visit you personally.” 

* Julius bowed his head. 

‘ “ One thing seems to demand forbearance, and that is your youth, 
with its hot unreasoning blood. Without thought, scruple, or calcu- 
lation of a moment, you plunge headlong into my chamber, amid my 
guests and servants, utterly regardless of everything, in pursuit of your 
sweetheart, just as you would, doubtless, have rushed into the midst of 
a band of satyrs.” 

‘“ Your highness is right. I was excited to desperation. I would 
have followed her anywhere—words I now repeat,” said Julius frankly. 
““ The welfare of my betrothed is more to me than life itself.” 

‘ Tiberius nodded gently, with a countenance as impassive as the 
sphinx.’ 

The conversation which follows is well sustained, and is 
certainly faithful to the spirit of the tyrant who seems 
throughout his life to have felt a satisfaction in shrouding 
himself in mystery. Mr. Graham has drawn out his portrait 
carefully on the lines of Tacitus. It were well if the nar- 
rative of Tacitus were altogether beyond suspicion. But 
whatever misgivings may be felt on this subject, the chief 
characteristics of this man, with his marked ability, his 
hideous vices, and his better qualities, are known beyond 
all question. The worst tyrants cannot afford to disregard 
opinion wholly; and the worst sensualists may take a 
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pleasure in unravelling the evils of crimes committed by 


others when they do not reflect on themselves. The picture, 
therefore, of Tiberius tracing out the links of evidence 
which are to establish the infamy of Domitius Afer, and 
to prove the identity of Nera with the child taken 
away by Afer’s orders from the house of Fabricius, is in 
all likelihood as nearly faithful to Tiberius in his better 
moods, as the story of the Surrentine potter exhibits him on 
the side of coldblooded dissimulation and cruelty. If Mr. 
Graham fails to gather up some of the threads of his 
narrative, he has at the least given us a story of sustained 
interest, which he has done well in connecting with the 
little island rock of Capri. On this island Tiberius has left 
a lasting mark, and the remains of his work bear out the 
old stories told about him. Whether its connexion with 
Tiberius adds to the interest or the attractiveness of the 
island, it would not be easy, perhaps, to determine. The 
memory of a thoroughly unrighteous man is not a subject 
on which we may dwell with any satisfaction; and the 
iniquities of Tiberius assuredly cannot be palliated by any 
plea that he had an eye for the magnificence and beauty 
spread around him. Still the associations of an age which 
looms now in the dim distance cannot be got rid of alto- 
gether, and some lessons may be learnt from the story of 
the strange man who governed the world from this craggy 
island home. We may take leave of Mr. Graham’s interest- 
ing and powerful tale with a few words in which he speaks 
of the palaces and prisons which rose here at the despot’s 
command. 


‘ On the summits of the hills, in the valleys, even under the pellucid 
water of the marge, are yet remaining the traces of the magnificence 
which sprang at the imperial nod to adorn this lovely island, in the 
period when the Cwsars sought it as a seckuded residence. The traces 
are but small of the much that is known to have once been; but, as 
the eye roves from one elevation to another, over the luxuriant gardens, 
vineyards, and orange plantations which carpet the valleys and clothe 
the terraced slopes, we can picture to our imaginations the palaces and 
groves of imperial luxury and, if tradition speak truth, of imperial 
vice.’ 
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Art. XI.—1. England’s Case against Home Rule. By A. V. 
Dicey, B.C.L., Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
University of Oxford, &e. London: 1886. 


. The Case for the Union explained and set forth by Lord 
Hartington, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and others. Published for the Liberal Unionist Association, 
London : 1886. 


3. Report from the Select Committee on Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
June 10, 1886. London. 


4, Bill to amend the System of Private Bill Legislation in the 
United Kingdom. (Prepared and brought in by Mr. Sellar, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, Mr. Raikes, Mr. John Morley, and 
Mr. Robertson.) Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed January 22, 1886. London. 


5. A History of Private Bill Legislation. By FReprricx 
CuIFFORD, Barrister-at-Law. London: 1887. 


rp se last quarter of the eventful year, politically speaking, 

which has just closed has been relieved from com- 
parative dulness by the sensational desertion of the Govern- 
ment by one of its most active members. Lord Randolph 
Churchill produced a successful stage effect when he an- 
nounced his resignation of office through the medium of a 
newspaper. He was the subject of a good deal of talk and 
of much journalistic gossip during the early days of the 
Christmas week, and he probably caused some embarrass- 
ment to his colleagues. If he desired to be talked about 
and to annoy some of the worthy gentlemen with whom he 
was recently associated, his desires were gratified. But a 
great deal too much has been made of his hasty and 
unexpected resignation. Political memories are proverbially 
short; but it requires no great stretch of memory to go 
back to the closing days of July. At that time all reason- 
able politicians were dismayed at the announcement that 
Lord Randolph Churchill had been appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader in the House of Commons. Those 
who had watched his career were convinced that the 
appointment would never work. They predicted that he 
would infallibly lead the Government into trouble, and that 
he would not be overparticular in his methods of getting 
it out of trouble. They considered his presence in a highly 
responsible office as a source of weakness to the Government 
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and not of strength. It was a menace to the friendly 
understanding which existed between Lord Salisbury and 
the flower of the Liberal party led by Lord Hartington. 
These men have no confidence either in Lord Randolph’s 
discretion or in his stability of purpose. There are ugly 
matters in his record which they can never forget, and it 
may be that, when the secret history of the negotiations 
between Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington last July comes 
to be accurately known, it will appear that Lord Randolph’s 
presence in the Administration was not the smallest barrier 
to a closer co-operation than that which was then established. 
It is true that during the short autumn session he did better 
than was expected of him. He was credited with ability 
aud with diligence, and both those qualities he displayed. 
But he acted with self-respect which was not expected of 
him, and with straightforwardness. People began to think 
that the responsibility of high office had sobered him; that 
he had learned a good deal since he was the irresponsible 
leader of three other malcontents below the gangway, and 
that he had profited by his experience. These favourable 
estimates, however, appear to have been prematurely formed. 
It would be unfair to judge him unfavourably before he 
has had an opportunity of explaining the reasons of his 
action. But appearances point to the presumption that 
first impressions were, as usual, true, and that flightiness, 
petulance, and an undue share of egotism, are uot incom- 
patible with remarkable ability and praiseworthy diligence. 
It is only fair, however, to suspend judgement upon a man 
who is down until we have heard his explanation. All we 
know at present is that he has elected to desert his 
colleagues at a critical moment in their own and in the 
country’s destinies, and that he will not have an opportunity 
of rejoining them. But too much must not be made of this 
incident. The Government will uot be weakened by the 
loss of their late Chancellor of Exchequer ; on the contrary, 
it is strengthened, notwithstanding the far greater loss it 
has sustained by the sudden and lamented death of Lord 
Iddesleigh, a statesman who retained to the last hours of his 
useful life the affection of his friends, the allegiance of his 
party, and the respect of the nation, and who discharged 
with entire fidelity all his duties to the people and to the 
Crown. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration went on smoothly 
enough after he had lost several of his more important 
colleagues; and Mr. Gladstone’s second Government was 
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not substantially weakened by the resignation of the Duke 
of Argyll, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Bright, much more valu- 
able ministers than Lord Randolph Churchill. The re- 
tirement of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan no doubt 
affected the late Administration, but it was not the loss of 
the individuals, it was the strength of the cause which 
they represented, which told in the House of Commons, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, so far as we know at present, 
represents no cause, and no person but himself. He 
is no longer in the Government, but he has taken no 
one with him. He has gone, it is stated, from a freak of 
temper, and because he did not get his way upon some 
matter in the estimates. We shall hear more of this 
shortly, and he may have better reasons for his action than 
those attributed to him. A popular budget is an excellent 
thing whether in public or in private life. There are times 
and seasons in which economy may and must be exercised. 
But the man who, with an improving income, selected the 
moment when his neighbour’s house was filled with in- 
flammable material for cutting down his insurance premium 
would not be regarded as a prudent man, though he might 
save a few pounds upon his annual expenditure. The 
Chancellor of Exchequer who selected the moment for 
cutting down the estimates for our naval and military 
defences when all Europe is bristling with arms and waiting 
for the signal to commence a war of unparalleled propor- 
tions, may be regarded as an economical, but hardly as a 
prudent statesman. 

The resignation of the leader of the Lower House within 
a few weeks of the assembling of Parliament of necessity 
created confusion, and, in the present anomalous condition 
of the House of Commons, produced something very like a 
panic. The case, however, has been met. The Prime 
Minister had four courses open to him. He might have 
advised the Queen to dissolve Parliament; he and his 
Government might have resigned office, and recommended 
that Lord Hartington should be sent for and entrusted with 
the formation of a coalition ministry; he might have ap- 
pointed one of his colleagues in the Lower House to the 
vacant post and carried on the administration as well as he 
could with the support of the Unionist Liberals; he might 
have gone outside the ranks of the Ministry, or even of his 
own party, and brought in fresh blood, and appointed new 
men altogether to the office of Chancellor of Exchequer, and 
to any other offices which might be vacated. 
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The objections to the first course were overwhelming. 
The country would most justly have resented the incon- 
yenience and worry of a third dissolution within thirteen 
months. It would have been unprecedented ; it would have 
amounted to a public scandal ; and it would have seriously 
discredited the principle of representative government. More 
than that, so far as one can judge by public appearances, it 
would have resulted in nothing. A House of Commons not 
dissimilar to the present House would in all probability 
have been returned. The Irish party might gain a seat or 
two; the Liberal Unionist party might, at present, lose a 
seat or two, though that is by no means certain; and the 
Gladstonians and Conservatives would remain very much as 
they are. Surely that result would have been a heavy price 
to pay for the abdication of a Chancellor of Exchequer! If 
the idea of a dissolution was ever entertained (which we 
do not believe), it must have been immediately dismissed. 

There is much more to be said for the formation of a real 
coalition ministry under Lord Hartington; but Lord Salis- 
bury appears to have acted with precipitation when he 
summoned Lord Hartington from Rome. No one can doubt 
that the offer made to the Liberal leader was genuine, so far 
as the Prime Minister’s inclination and judgement were con- 
cerned. He does not particularly care to hold the Premier- 
ship. He would be happier in the Foreign Office if Lord 
Hartington were Prime Minister and leading the Lower 
House. But putting his personal inclination aside, he pre- 
sumably considers that the Queen’s Government would be 
better carried on if a genuine coalition and a stable admini- 
stration were formed under Lord Hartington, and if he and 
his followers took their full share of the responsibilities of 
office. No one doubts that Lord Salisbury acted an honest 
and a patriotic part; and it may be that his colleagues in 
the Cabinet were not less disinterested. But this is not so 
certain. 

On the other hand there is no reason to suppose that Lord 
Hartington was obstinately opposed to giving a favourable 
consideration to the proposals of the Prime Minister, or that 
he would have found any insurmountable difficulty in per- 
suading the leading men of those with whom he is associated 
to take office with him, and the bulk of the Unionist Liberals 
would have loyally supported him. The great obstacle 
to a coalition in July had removed itself; Lord Randolph 
Churchill had gone; and without any sacrifice of self-respect 
Lord Hartington and his leading associates could have 
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acted in concert with the other members of Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet. 

Why then was Lord Salisbury precipitate, and how came 
it about that the negotiations broke down, and that Lord 
Hartington’s hurried return from Rome was rendered futile? 
The Prime Minister had reckoned without his host. His 
rank and file in Parliament and his leading election managers 
in the country showed signs of mutiny. They felt that the 
sacrifices they were asked to make were greater than the 
emergency demanded. We do not blame them for this 
feeling. In 1853 there were symptoms of a similiar mutiny 
in part of the Whigs when places were found in the coalition 
government of the time for what the rank and file of the 
Whig party considered a disproportionate number of Peelites. 
That mutiny soon died down, and so probably would this 
one had a genuine coalition government been formed. The 
failure, however, of the negotiations has, by the action and 
the attitude of Lord Salisbury’s followers, been complete for 
the present, and it is only fair that the responsibility should 
be brought home to them. From the mere party point of 
view there is a plausible case in favour of their action. Lord 
Hartington has but a slender following in point of numbers, 
though it is a stalwart following in point of influence and 
ability. But the humbler race of party men think of quan- 
tity rather than of quality. No one, looking from the 
outside, knows how rapidly a ministry becomes discredited 
in the House of Commons when it is badly led in that as- 
sembly, and when it lacks the debating talent and the 
readiness that are begotten of intellectual capacity. When 
night after night a ministry is hustled and jostled in argu- 
ment; when its members are unable to hold their own in 
the fiery ordeal of House of Commons interrogation ; when 
they show feebleness in improvised discussion on the ar- 
rangement of business, or on questions of procedure, or on 
the thousand troublesome points which are raised by the 
ingenuity of private members; and when they exhibit a 
marked inferiority in the great debates of the session—when 
all these things happen, as they must happen when a 
ministry of mediocrities occupies the Treasury bench, their 
end is not far off. Election managers in the provinces, or 
even in the metropolis, and members recently elected to the 
House of Commons, cannot understand how these things 
can be. Their minds are fixed on votes, and if they see a 
large number of votes on one side, and a small number on 
the other, they very naturally think that the smaller must 
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serve the larger, and that intellectual capacity and oratorical 
ability do not count for much. 

It was, no doubt, under the influence of such considera- 
tions as these that Lord Salisbury determined to pass over 
the third course which was open to him, and, going outside 
the ranks of his own party, make offer of the vacated office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Goschen, and under 
the influence of like considerations, with the full approval of 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen has accepted. The negotia- 
tors on both sides foresaw two pregnant facts, that the 
Queen’s government could not be carried on by the unaided 
exertions of the present Treasury Bench, and that defeat in 
the present House of Commons would result in the return of 
Mr. Gladstone to power and the ultimate triumph of his 
Irish policy. Mr. Goschen, therefore, has done a thoroughly 
disinterested action for the good of the country, and by 
taking office under Lord Salisbury he has given the strongest 
assurance, both for himself and for the Unionist party, that 
that party is prepared to make any sacrifice to maintain 
the integrity of the Empire. Mr. Goschen’s acceptance of 
office in the Government may be a step towards the ultimate 
fusion of the Conservative party with Lord Hartington’s 
more immediate followers. The rank and file of the Con- 
servative party inay gradually come to realise the fact that 
if they really care to preserve the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland they will be forced to come to Lord 
Hartington, and Mr. Goschen’s presence in the Cabinet will 
pave the way for a more complete fusion of the Unionist 
forces. Such a fusion would necessarily mean a reconstruc- 
tion of political parties. We should no longer have a Tory 
party and a Liberal party. We should have a moderate pro- 
gressive party and a Radical party, both parties being really 
Liberal. The establishment of household suffrage ‘cleared 
the ground for a reconstruction of this sort, and although 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy was the occasion of this new 
developement, and although it may have precipitated it, the 
last Reform Bill was really the cause of it. We may, 
therefore, be at the beginning of a new and interesting 
eycle in English politics. If this be so, it is impossible to 
attach too great importance to the events of the last three 
weeks. On the other hand, it may be that acceptance of 
office by Mr. Goschen may be nothing greater—though that 
is no small matter—than the absorption into the Conserva- 
tive party of the strongest man next to Lord Hartington 
among the Liberal Unionists. Mr. Goschen undoubtedly 
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was the backbone of the Unionist movement. He was the 
mainspring of the little party, and it is useless to ignore the 
fact that, unless a closer co-operation than heretofore of the 
Unionist party and the Government is to be the outcome 
of this change, the fortunes of the Unionist party are not 
so bright as they were at the beginning of December. The 
cause, however, is strengthened. There is no sort of danger 
now that the Tory Government will outbid Mr. Gladstone 
and bring ina Home Rule Bill. That ‘ bogie,’ with which 
Liberal Unionists were threatened, is finally laid to rest. 
Law and order will be rigorously maintained, and there will 
be no intrigues with Parnellite members, and no whispers 
of surrender. And more than that, by Mr. Goschen’s pre- 
sence in the Cabinet, we have a guarantee extending far 
beyond the sphere of Irish politics. We have a guarantee 
that our foreign policy will be a policy worthy of a great 
nation, and that our domestic policy will be a policy of 
steady progress, reactionary in nothing and sensational or ex- 
perimental in nothing. On the whole, therefore, though the 
knot of Liberal Unionists may feel that they have lost their 
most valued counsellor, they have the consolation that their 
cause and their policy are strengthened, and they will feel 
that they can now give a support to the Government even 
more cordial and more loyal than that which they gave 
when no representative of their opinions was included in 
the ranks. 

But whatever may be the fate of the Liberal Unionist 
party—and we have no doubt of their ultimate triumph—it 
cannot influence the immediate destinies of the session. 
Matters have shaped themselves, and we have to accept the 
situation as it is presented, and to estimate, so far as we 
have the materials to do so, the probabilities of a successful 
or an unsuccessful session. 

In the first place, it has been found necessary to extend 
for another fortnight the prorogation of Parliament. No 
one can reasonably object to that determination. There may 
have been something to say in favour of an exceptionally 
early meeting following on an exceptionally late rising of 
Parliament, but it has not yet been said. To our mind 
the weight of argument was all on the other side. The 
country has been agitated in an exceptional manner by 
political excitement during the past twelve months. Two 
general elections ; three distinct administrations ; the break 
up and collapse of a great historical party; the foundations 
of the union between Great Britain and Ireland sapped ; the 
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Constitution, under which we have grown great and strong 
and prosperous, menaced by an influential Prime Minister 
and a section of his party numerically strong; troubles in 
the far East; discomfort in Egypt; and dangers in Eastern 
Europe—these are some of the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which we have experienced since this time last year. 
During the autumn the country has been recovering breath 
after all these convulsions of its political nature. Has it 
done so sufficiently, or is it not better that it should be 
allowed to rest a littie longer before entering on a new 
period of excitement 2? The Conservatives boast that ad- 
ministration is the strong point of the Conservative Govern- 
ment. The boast is to some extent justified. They are 
better administrators than their opponents, and they are 
stronger in the administrative than in either the legisla- 
tive or the oratorical faculty. It is surely better for them 
and for the country to continue for a little the quiet work of 
administration instead of rushing prematurely into the 
turmoil of active parliamentary controversy and disputa- 
tion. No one could have taken reasonable objection if 
Parliament had not met until the middle of February. The 
recess would not have exceeded the usual period allowed 
for the preparation of Government measures. Another 
month would have given opportunity for the progress of 
events in the East of Europe, and of difficult questions nearer 
home. Government would have been relieved from the em- 
barrassment which is always produced by the necessity of 
answering foolish and dangerous questions, asked by igno- 
rant and irresponsible members of Parliament, relating to 
foreign affairs when relations between great Powers are 
strained. The people both in England and in Ireland would 
have been all the better for a longer rest from political ex- 
citement. As it is, however, Parliament is to meet for the 
transaction of business in the latter days of January, and, 
unless appearances are more than usually deceptive, business 
will be transacted neither calmly nor expeditiously. 

Some weeks ago we were threatened with a hostile amend- 
ment to the Address, to be, if not moved, at least supported 
by Mr. Gladstone and the whole strength of his followers, 
both English and [rish. The object of the amendment was 
to insist on urgency in Irish affairs, and the avowed motive 
was to detach the followers of Lord Hartington and en- 
trap them into voting against the Government. The sug- 
gestion even of such a proposal showed how impossible it 
is for Mr. Gladstone to realise the position of the Liberal 
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Unionists. If they were to give a vote which would have 
the effect of forcing the Ministerialists to produce a scheme 
of Home Rule, which is what the amendment contemplated, 
the Unionists would stultify themselves before the world. 
For what would their acceptance of the plea of urgency in 
Trish affairs denote ? It would denote that, in their opinion, 
the affairs of England and Scotland, and of the Empire at 
large, were once more to be subordinated to the affairs of 
Ireland. It would denote that they thought that Ireland, 
which, notwithstanding the ugly incidents connected with 
the ‘ Plan of Campaign,’ appears to be slowly recovering 
from the dangerous excitement of last year, should be again 
agitated from Donegal to Cork by new schemes of legisla- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone and his followers would do their 
best to make abortive. It would denote that those who 
resisted any tampering with the Union in 1886, when it was 
proposed by their friends, would support it in 1887 when 
proposed by their opponents. It would denote that those 
gentlemen who took their political lives in their hands in 
defence of the pledges which they gave twelve months ago 
were prepared to forfeit the same, or even stronger, pledges 
given six months ago. It would mean the surrender of 
themselves and their convictions to Mr. Gladstone, and the 
betrayal of the trust which was placed in them by their con- 
stituents. It would mean finally the return of Mr. Gladstone 
to power to carry out the policy of disruption and revolution 
against which the Liberal Unionists fought vigorously and 
successfully at the late election, and against which they 
are determined to fight until it is absolutely abandoned. 

Unless, therefore, the Liberal Unionists were as firmly 
convinced of the necessity of urgency in Irish affairs now as 
they were of the necessity of opposing Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
last year, they would be culpable in the last degree, and 
foolish to the verge of suicidal insanity, if they were to go 
into the lobby with the Home Rulers on a hostile amend- 
ment to the Address of such a character as is suggested. 

It may be that the more fanatical among the Nationalists 
may force the Government to propose measures of extreme 
necessity. There may be a severe struggle to be fought out 
at the opening of Parliament, which may necessitate more 
peremptory action than is usual in a country living under 
representative institutions. ‘The resources of civilisation,’ 
we must remember, ‘are not exhausted.’ If that case 
arose, then Irish affairs might indeed become urgent. But 
that form of urgency is founded on the maxim ‘ Salus populi 
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‘suprema lex.’ It is not the form of urgency aimed at in the 
amendment with which some weeks ago we were threatened. 
If the Government, on their responsibility, were driven to 
take strong measures, the Liberal Unionists would support 
them. They are anxious, as anxious as any Gladstonian in 
the country, to do full justice to Ireland at the proper time, 
and to do all that can be done by legislation, within the 
lines of the Constitution, to ameliorate the condition of the 
Irish people and unite them in sympathy and affection with 
this country. But they argue that administration of the law 
is the first necessity, and that a steady and determined admi- 
nistration ought to be tried before passions are excited and 
disorder caused by entering on a new period of experimental 
legislation. 

We have had a surfeit of experimental legislation, aud 
so far our experiments have only led us deeper into difficulty. 
In 1870 we followed Mr. Gladstone when he first went off 
the road, and we have gone scrambling on from one experi- 
ment to another. The departure from sound economics con- 
tained in the Irish Land Act of that year was the dislodging 
of the rock at the ridge of the hill, and it has gone rolling 
down with greater impetus at every bound. The Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill was the logical outcome of the 
Land Act of 1870, and when it miscarried we took a bigger 
leap, as the incline became precipitous, in the Act of 1881. 
Then followed the bound from what some people called the 
‘confiscation clauses’ of that Act to the ‘ Socialistic clauses ’ 
of the Arrears Bill; and it was followed by the still greater 
bound over the chasm which is yawning beneath us as we 
go, which we were invited to take last year—a chasm which 
it was proposed to fill by many millions of English money 
for the expropriation of landlords and the establishment 
of peasants in their place. And yet we are no further on. 
Beyond the Home Rule chasm there is the Separation 
chasm. Into that we must make the final bound, and there 
be crushed to atoms, if we go on with our experiments. It 
is full time to stay our headlong course if we have power 
to do so. 

The chance was given to us last year when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill was rejected. It was taken by the 
men who left his party, and it lies with them to turn it to 
the best advantage. And it seems pretty obvious that 
they mean to do so. Two events have occurred within the 
last few weeks which show beyond all doubt that those men 
who have now the opportunity of moulding the destinies of 
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their country do not mean to falter or to fail. These events 
are the great historical meeting of the Unionist party on the 
7th of last month, and the final outcome of the negotiations 
resulting from the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill 
—the reconstruction, namely, in a Liberal sense of the 
Ministry. No one who watched the proceedings at the 
meetings, or who has read the speeches delivered there by 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen and the other leaders of 
this small but influential party, can doubt that the Unionist 
Liberals are determined to make their power felt and their 
influence predominate. The buoyancy, the self-confidence 
without arrogance, the determination, and the intellectual 
ascendency, which were displayed at the two meetings, are 
significant of much reserved power stored up in this small 
party ; and they know their responsibilities, and are willing, 
as the party of the future, to accept them. ‘From day to 
‘day and from week to week,’ said Mr. Goschen, ‘ we see 
‘ that the Unionist cause is becoming broader and broader. 
‘ The issues which we exist to defend are spreading widely, 
‘and our duties are becoming greater and greater. We 
‘ began as a party upon whom rested the responsibility of 
‘ maintaining the integrity of the United Kingdom. But 
‘we have duties even beyond that now, and we find that 
‘there comes from day to day still upon our hands the 
‘duty even of maintaining the integrity of society. Even 
‘as politicians we have an immense duty upon us, and 
‘it is this: to see to it that the Liberal party — the 
‘ great, historical, traditional Liberal party—shall not be 
‘ identified with the party of anarchy. We began by de- 
‘fending the bonds which hold these islands together, 
‘and we now defend the bonds which hold together the 
‘structure of our social fabric.’ Is it likely that a party 
which is animated by such a spirit as was displayed at these 
meetings could be caught by such a palpable device as that 
involved by this threatened amendment? Mr. Gladstone 
has probably long ago made up his mind that something 
very different, very much more subtle, must be tried if these 
men are to be won back to him; and we may hear no more 
of this urgency amendment. 

The Unionist Conference has placed the issue in a new 
light. It has shown that the only chance of staving off 
the definitive rupture in the ranks of the old Liberal party 
is the abandonment of the discarded scheme of Home Rule 
and the renunciation of the alliance with Irish revolu- 
tionists. Until the word is spoken which will effect these 
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two purposes, the rupture must get wider and wider, and 
the chance of reconciliation more and more distant. The 
Unionist Liberals are taunted with being a minority of 
the party. They are a minority in the House of Com- 
mons, but it is open to question whether they are in a 
minority in the country. Their doctrines have taken deep 
root, and they are extending daily. The doctrines of the 
Gladstonian Liberals are falling more and more into dis- 
repute, and the significant silence of their leading men in 
the face of the social war which is being waged in Ireland 
by their political allies is alienating thousands of right- 
thinking men who may have supported the Home Rule 
policy in July. They share with Mr. Bright in his astonish- 
ment and trouble at the course taken by Mr. Gladstone since 
the close of the session, and they wonder why his voice is 
not heard on the side of peace and moderation. These 
men are coming over in multitudes to the views of Lord 
Hartington, and it is the plain duty of the active politicians 
who co-operate with him in the country to see that they are 
welcomed into the Unionist ranks. Before another election 
takes place Lord Hartington’s followers should be so well 
organised that they will turn his minority in the House of 
Commons into a majority. This can be done. There is 
enough zeal and enthusiasm for his cause to bring it about. It 
is for the workers in the constituencies to see that it is done. 
Meanwhile it is the plain duty of the Liberal Unionists to 
support the Government, and, with a representative of their 
opinions holding important office within the Government, 
there is no sacrifice of principle, no loss of self-respect, involved 
in their so doing. Supported by these men the Government 
will feel the ground firm beneath their feet. But of neces- 
sity, and more so now than ever, there must be, and there will 
be, reciprocity. Lord Hartington and his followers have 
made great personal sacrifices for the welfare of the country. 
They are fully entitled to make their influence felt in the 
legislation proposed by the Government. This Government 
cannot subsist for a day without them, and their policy with 
regard to Ireland cannot be carried on without this Govern- 
ment. The Bismarckian principle of ‘Do ut des’ must be 
supreme in the relations between the two sections of the 
Unionist party. There ought to be no place for jealousies on 
the part of even the weaker brethren. In carrying out to a 
large extent the views of the Liberal Unionists, not on the 
Irish question alone, but generally over the whole sphere of 
politics, the Government would only be doing what all men of 
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moderate and progressive opinion, desire. There is nothing 
ut variance with Conservative tradition, there is nothing 
revolutionary, in moving with the times. No one saw this 
more clearly, and no one taught it more plainly, than the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though unfortunately he was 
unable to mould his conduct in accordance with his teach- 
ing. Early in the autumn he stated, with a simplicity and 
directness which seem to have startled the Home Rulers, that 
‘ everything which the Government can do in domestic or in 
‘ foreign affairs is to be subordinated to the principle of the 
‘ union of the Unionist party.’ Sir William Harcourt, who, in 
his present phase of mind, may be regarded as an exponent of 
the views of the Home Rule party, is galled by the bluntness 
with which this plain truth was enunciated. ‘See what the 
* arrangement is,’ said he at the Leeds Conference in Novem- 
* ber; ‘see what the arrangement is. On the one hand the 
‘ Union Liberals are to support the Tory Government what- 
‘ ever they do, and on the other hand the Tory Government 
‘ are todo whatever the Union Liberals desire. A nice plat- 
‘form! Until this question is settled, apparently a section of 
* Liberals are to transform themselves into Tories. Tories 
‘are to masquerade as Liberals. Everything foreign and 
‘domestic is to be subordinated to the one object of pre- 
‘venting the Irish nation from managing their own local 
‘ affairs.’ These words prove only too clearly how deep the 
iron has entered into Sir William Harcourt’s soul, and not 
only into his soul, but into the souls of that curious medley 
of English Liberals and Scotch Radicals and Irish revolu- 
tionaries which Sir William Harcourt, in the absence of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, is supposed to lead. 

But let us for a moment examine the position a little more 
closely and a little more dispassionately than Sir William 
Harcourt on a Leeds platform is disposed todo. And in 
pursuing this examination let us acknowledge our obligations 
to Professor Dicey for the admirable exposition of ‘ England’s 
‘Case against Home Rule’ which he has produced in the 
remarkable book which stands at the head of this article. 
This is a book of which it is impossible to speak too highly, or 
to recommend too warmly. ‘ It deserves,’ as Lord Selborne 
said of it at the Conference in December, ‘ it deserves to be 
‘ circulated far and wide throughout the country,’ and the 
further and wider it circulates the more forcibly will be 
brought home to the people of England and of Ireland the 
extreme peril to the Empire of ever conceding anything like 
the form of local government to Ireland which was proposed 
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last year, or indeed of conceding any form of Home Rule 
whatever. We shall not further refer to the argument pro- 
pounded by Mr. Dicey, as it has been made familiar by the 
valuable notices which have been published elsewhere. But 
in what we have further to say on the subject of Home Rule 
we shall not hesitate to avail ourselves of his opinions and his 
arguments. 

Sir William Harcourt states that the one object of the 
Unionist party is ‘ to prevent the Irish people from manag- 
‘ing their own local affairs.’ If he had said that the one 
object of the Unionist party was to prevent Sir William 
Harcourt from sitting on the bench of bishops, he would 
have been quite as near the truth. The object of the 
Unionist party is to prevent the repeal of the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and to prevent something 
worse even than repeal—to prevent, namely, that ingenious 
hybrid measure between Federal Home Rule and Colonial 
Home Rule which was propounded for the government of 
Ireland by the late Administration, and urged by Sir 
Willliam Harcourt and his friends upon the House of Com- 
mons and upon the electors of the United Kingdom, and 
rejected by them both, from ever passing into law. That is 
the object of the Unionist party. It was for that object 
they were sent to Parliament, and for that object they are 
prepared to make all the sacrifices that it may be necessary 
to make. This policy will necessitate the exclusion from 
office of Sir William Harcourt and other very excellent men 
for some time to come, and the retention in office of some 
whom Liberal Unionists would rather see in opposition. In 
that sense it may not seem a very ‘ nice platform’ to Sir 
William Harcourt. But surely, amid all the sacrifices which 
the Unionist Liberals have had to’ make during the last 
twelve months, and many others which they may have to 
make for twice twelve months to come, the appearance of 
Sir William Harcourt in opposition and not in office is the 
sacrifice, great though it may be, which they can bear 
with the calmest equanimity. But, after all, if Sir William 
Harcourt is right in saying that the ‘ Tory Government are 
‘ to do whatever the Union Liberals desire,’ is that an outlook 
so very black that it cannot be spoken of except in the 
language of vituperation? Surely it is better for the country 
to have a programme of useful Liberal reforms suggested by 
leading Liberals and carried through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Ministers who are mainly Conservative with the 
support of these leading Liberals and their followers than 
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to see ‘a change in the Constitution so fundamental,’ to 
quote the words of Professor Dicey, ‘as to amount toa 
‘legal and pacific revolution,’ carried out by Sir William 
Harcourt and his Irish allies. For what would be the effect 
of this ‘ legal and pacific revolution’? Let Professor Dicey 
answer this question. 


‘Home Rule under two of its three possible forms dislocates and 
weakens the whole English Constitution. Under its least objectionable 
form—that of colonial independence—it brings upon England many of 
the perils which would follow upon the national independence of 
Ireland; it involves, if the experiment is to have a fair chance of 
success, large pecuniary sacrifice, and it does not present a reasonable 
hope of creating real harmony of feeling between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Home Rule, lastly, under whatever form, whilst not freeing 
England from moral responsibility for protecting the rights of every 
British subject, does virtually give up the attempt to ensure to these 
rights more than a nominal existence, and thus gives up the endeavour 
to enforce legal and equal justice between man and man. It must also 
be considered that an examination into the different forms of Home 
Rule, while it shows that no scheme of legislative independence for 
Ireland offers any promise of finality, also suggests that the form of 
Home Rule least injurious to England is the form which gives Ireland 
most independence. The inference from these facts cannot be missed. 
Home Rule is the halfway house to separation. Grant it, and in a 
short time Irish independence will become the wish of England. If any 
thorough-paced Home Ruler admit this conclusion, and suggest that 
Home Rule isa desirable transition towards separation, the answer is 
that Home Rule is such a transition, but assuredly that such a 
transition is not to be desired. If one country is destined to become 
independent of another, it is better for each not to experience the dis- 
appointment and the heartburning which accompany a period of 
unwilling connexion.’ 


It is against a policy that would lead to these injurious 
and fatal results that the Unionist Liberals take their stand. 
Until this policy is abandoned, and until the Gladstonian 
section ceases in its efforts to identify the party as a whole 
with this policy, which was rejected by the nation at the late 
election, the Unionist Liberals have no choice in their Par- 
liamentary conduct. They must retain the present recon- 
structed Government in office, and they must, so far as they 
can, mould the policy of the Government and their legisla- 
tive proposals in a Liberal and constitutional groove. They 
have shown by their past conduct that they put their trust in 
principles and not in persons, and that they will make any 
sacrifice for these principles if they believe that the country 
will be benefited thereby. They have proved that, in emer- 
gencies, they can rise above mere party considerations and 
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personal predilections when the country demands it, and by 
so doing they have purged party government of many evil 
humours which threatened to corrupt it. They have shown 
that politicians can be actuated by higher motives than self- 
interest. They have done all this in the past. In the future 
they must prove that their Parliamentary conduct is to be 
regulated by the same high standard of political duty, and 
they may rest assured that the country will stand by them, 
and that history will do justice to their action. 

The debate on the Address must come to an end; or, if it 
threatens to be interminable, the Government may insist 
that the discussion shall be adjourned for more urgent mat- 
ter. No doubt such a proposal would lead to much heated 
and angry discussion, and might be resisted by the full 
force of the Home Rule opposition. But there is a late 
precedent for such an adjournment, and serious opposition 
to the proposal would only strengthen the hands of the 
Government in declaring urgency for their procedure reso- 
lutions. Because it is admitted that procedure must be the 
first matter to engage the attention of the Lower House, 
unless, indeed, the action of the Nationalist leaders should 
necessitate priority for exceptional legislation in Ireland, on 
that subject we shall have something to say presently. 

For the present argument we assume that procedure will 
first engage the attention of Parliament, and with regard to 
this there is fortunately no divergence of view in any of the 
sections of political opinion among the representatives from 
England or Scotland. The leaders of the Conservative party 
have, by their production of a scheme last session, shown 
their belief in the necessity of reform, and their general 
opinions on the urgency of this question are shared by even 
the least progressive of their followers. Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain and their followers are not less anxious for 
stringent measures of reform than the responsible members 
of the Government. It is no secret that the Speaker and 
the Chairman of Committees and the leading officials share 
this opinion. And twelve short months ago Mr. Gladstone 
placed procedure in the forefront of his Midlothian pro- 
gramme, and urged it upon the electors as of prime neces- 
sity. ‘This country,’ he said in his address to the electors 
of Midlothian, ‘this country will not, in the full sense, be a 
‘ self-governing country until the machinery of the House 
‘of Commons is amended and its procedure reformed. . . . 
‘ Those who are reasonably so keen for legislation on one subject 
‘or another [such as, for example, the government of Ireland] 
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* should recollect that, with regard to each and all of them, the 
‘ primary question is as to the sound working condition of the 
‘ great instrument by which all legislation is adjusted. IPf that 
‘ instrument is properly adjusted, I believe the House of Com- 
‘mons can do its work ; if that operation is defeated [by the 
‘ Nationalists and their allies] or evaded, I am certain it can- 
‘not.’ These words were written in November 1885. They 
were true then: they are true to-day. The first duty of the 
House of Commons is to see that ‘the great instrument by 
‘ which legislation is accomplished should be properly ad- 
‘ justed.? The late Parliament did not indeed do much to 
adjust the instrument. But, at Mr. Gladstone’s initiative, 
it did something. It appointed an important committee to 
consider the whole question of procedure. Leading men, 
representing all shades of politics, sat upon that committee. 
Resolutions carefully prepared and adjusted by a small com- 
mittee of the late Government were submitted by Sir William 
Harcourt on behalf of the Government; and a paper prepared 
and adjusted by a small committee of the late Opposition was 
submitted by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on behalf of his col- 
leagues. The committee considered these two papers with 
great care, and, as the frequent full divisions demonstrate, 
they attended with unusual diligence. They agreed upon a 
report, drawn up by Lord Hartington, the chairman, which, 
like everything that Lord Hartington does, exhibits great 
good sense and practical judgement, and which, if accepted 
by the House of Commons, would go a long way to change 
the machinery of the House and reform its procedure, and 
to change and reform them in the right direction. The 
deliberations of the committee were to some extent inter- 
rupted by the incidents of the session, and their recommen- 
dations, though excellent so far as they go, do not touch on 
all the points of reform which are necessary for a complete 
adjustment of the instrument. Their final meeting when the 
report was considered was held on June 10, two days after the 
division on the Government of Ireland Bill. It is obvious, 
therefore, that their deliberations were hastened at the end. 
This in all probability accounts for the fact that certain 
matters, such as the important question dealing with priority 
of business in the hands of private members, the question of 
‘ remanets’ at the close of each session, and other matters of 
that kind, were excluded from consideration. If the session 
had been normal, and had continued uninterruptedly till the 
usual time of prorogation, important, though subordinate, 
matters would no doubt have been dealt with, and dealt with 
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capably, by this strong committee. But putting this aside, 
there is food enough for consideration within the four cor- 
ners of the report to satisfy the most hungry reformer. 

Three fundamental changes in the existing procedure are 
recommended. All of these ought to be, and we hope will 
be, included in any scheme which is proposed for the accept- 
ance of the House of Commons. These are: 

1. The division of the whole available strength of the 
House of Commons into a fixed number of standing com- 
mittees, and the delegation of every bill, except money bills, 
to one of these standing committees. 

2. The change of hours for meeting and adjourning each 
day. 

5 The establishment of an effective closure. 

These three recommendations, if carried out, cannot fail 
to effect a material alteration and, we believe, a material 
improvement in the conduct of affairs. The third recom- 
mendation ought to, and probably will, take precedence over 
the other two when they come up for practical consideration 
in the House of Commons, but for convenience of discussion 
here we shall take them in the order in which they appear 
in the Report of the Committee. 

Under the first recommendation the committee of selection 
will, at the beginning of each session, divide the whole House 
—the whole 670 members—into four standing committees of 
about 160 members apiece, and will refer to each committee 
such bills, after they have passed a second reading, as may be 
uppropriated to it respectively. Each committee will meet 
twice a week when bills are before it, and consider the bills 
exactly as they are considered now by the whole House when 
it is resolved into committee. In other words, the energy 
of the House of Commons will be increased fourfold for the 
detailed consideration of bills. By a stroke of the pen almost, 
the power of the Parliamentary machine, in one very impor- 
tant particular, will be quadrupled. The principles of every 
measure will be discussed and affirmed or rejected as hereto- 
fore by the whole strength of the House. The details will be 
considered by a quarter of the House, while the other three 
quarters of the House will be occupied with the committee 
stage of other measures. Those measures which pass the 
standing committees without amendment will skip the report 
stage, over which much time is continually wasted, and be 
put down at once for third reading. When amendments 
have been made, the measure will be put down for considera- 
tion as amended, but no debate will be allowed on the 
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question ‘ that the bill be now considered.’ If this recom- 
mendation in its entirety forms part of the Government 
proposals, it will certainly be sanctioned, and it will enable 
many bills to be considered which under the existing system 
can never be; reached. It will further materially diminish 
the number of stages in the passage of a bill through the 
Lower House in which it is now possible and customary to 
waste time. 

Objections may, and probably will, be made to the pro- 
posal. It will be argued that there is no committee room 
large enough to hold 160 members; that there will be 
difficulty in supplying competent chairmen ; that obstruction 
will be more rampant and more insidious, because less be- 
fore the public, in these standing committees than in the 
House; and that bills will not receive the same amount of 
consideration from a quarter of the House as from the whole 
House. These objections are not very formidable. The 
physical difficulty can be overcome by knocking two of the 
existing committee rooms into one. There was no difficulty 
in securing competent chairmen for the old committees on 
law and trade, and surely out of 670 members four just men 
may be found to preside over the deliberations of the four 
proposed committees. The obstruction difficulty is not so 
easily met. Twenty Irish Nationalists, reinforced by half a 
dozen English or Scotch Gladstonians, determined, as in 
their present mood they appear to be, to obstruct business, 
would, no doubt, prove formidable in a committee of 160 
members. On the other hand the experience of the Com- 
mittee on Trade shows that time was not purposely wasted 
over the bills referred to it; and in the Select Committee 
on Procedure of last year, though the deliberations of the 
committee were assisted by Mr. Healy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy, and Mr. Arthur O’Connor, there was no 
appearance of obstructive proceedings. Neither, it is true, 
were there reporters present. The Committee on Law did 
not, perhaps, pass through the ordeal so satisfactorily. 
Obstruction undoubtedly was practised on that committee to 
the destruction of one, if not of two, important bills. But it 
must be remembered that in the case of these committees 
the closure was not in force. 

We assume that an effective closure will be passed in the 
coming session, and that it will be applicable to the new 
standing committees. The objection that a bill will not re- 
ceive the same consideration from a quarter of the House as 
from the whole House can very easily be disposed of by re- 
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ference to the familiar fact that in committee of the whole 
House, as at present constituted, there is very rarely any- 
thing like a quarter of the House in regular attendance. 
Great speeches are not often made in committee. The work 
done is practical, and does not command a gallery. Many 
bills pass the committee stage in a House of fifty or sixty 
members. Divisions may show a larger force; but the ap- 
pearance of a member’s name in the division list is no proof 
that he was in attendance during the discussion previous to 
the division. In the standing committees this will not be 
the case. Members of these committees must be present at 
the discussion if they wish to vote. No friendly bell will 
summon them from the smoking room or the library. They 
must be in attendance, and being in attendance they will of 
necessity take an interest in the bill which is committed to 
them, and for which they will have a special responsibility. 
They will therefore give the details of the bill and the 
amendments proposed more consideration than they are in- 
clined to do at present. New work and new responsibilities 
will be undertaken by the committee of selection, and their 
duties, which are difficult enough at present, will become 
even more delicate than heretofore. It may be necessary to 
increase the strength of the committee of selection and sub- 
divide the work; but that is a task with which it should not 
be difficult to grapple. 

There is more substance in the objection which apparently 
was present to the minds of the Select Committee, namely, 
that if the whole House is to be divided into four standing 
committees there will be no means of manning the private 
bill committees. Under the existing procedure about one- 
third of the available strength of the House of Commons is 
told off each year to sit as judicial arbiters, and to hear the 
evidence upon questions relating tothe formation of new or 
the extension of old railways, upon questions regarding 
tramways, gasworks, waterworks, canals, docks, municipal 
corporation extensions, and all matters which, since the early 
days of the century, have been dealt with by private bills. 

This system has, for upwards of fifty years, been the sub- 
ject of complaint both in Parliament and in the country. The 
judgements of the committees have been arbitrary and con- 
tradictory and unsatisfactory to litigants; the expense has 
been exorbitant and prohibitory to small and impoverished 
communities ; and the time and energy of both Houses have 
been frittered away by wearisome and prolonged enquiries 
for the conduct of which the ordinary member of Parliament 
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is unfitted. Time after time all these charges have been 
proved to demonstration both in the House of Commons and 
on public platforms. But the opposition of vested interests 
represented by the great monopolist railway companies and 
the small but influential body of men who practise as par- 
liamentary counsel and parliamentary agents, has hitherto 
proved too strong to allow of any reform in this matter of 
private bill legislation. It is the interest of the wealthy 
railway companies to keep up a costly system of parlia- 
mentary litigation. Through their command of the long 
purse they can keep aspiring rivals, whether they be pro- 
moters of competing lines of railway or of great ship canals, 
out of the field, and so secure their monopolies. A cheaper 
system could not fail to encourage rivals. Therefore they 
cling to the present expensive system and oppose any at- 
tempt at reform. The parliamentary counsel and agents, 
again, a valuable and important body of public servants, 
live by the present system and grow rich upon it. It is not 
unnatural that they should regard any proposed alteration 
as an invasion of their rights. 

But with regard to the opposition of the parliamentary 
counsel it must be clearly understood that it is not unani- 
mous. Some of the leading and most experienced men at 
the parliamentary bar are active supporters of the changes 
advocated in this Journal. Other members of the profession 
oppose any thoroughgoing reform of the present system with 
determination and tenacity, and they have an able represen- 
tative in the person of Mr. Clifford, whose important work 
we have placed at the head of this paper. As the history 
of such industrial undertakings as are the subject of private 
bill legislation, this book is both interesting and valuable, 
and it forms a worthy tribute to the energy and enterprise 
of the British race. As such it is fittingly offered by its 
author as ‘a memorial of an auspicious era in a renowned 
‘ and beneficent reign.’ But the argument which is advanced 
in the final chapter in favour of the existing svstem can 
hardly be said to merit the epithets which are justly appro- 
priate to the historical portion of the book. Mr. Clifford’s 
argument in favour of leaving things much as they are 
resolves itself into two pleas, one of which has no bearing 
on the controversy, and the other has been upset over and 
over again by every man who has discussed the subject. 
His pleas are (1) that Parliament has no moral right to 
divest itself of the function of legislating on private bills; 
and (2) that any fixed tribunal established to deal with the 
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evidence in railway and other private bill cases would fail 
from want of elasticity. 

With regard to the first of these pleas, no one, so far as 
we know, has ever argued that Parliament should divest 
itself of this function ; certainly this Journal has never done 
so. With regard to the second plea, the dominant com- 
plaint is that parliamentary committees are so very elastic in 
their way of dealing with these cases, that their decisions 
are given at haphazard, and that in a large number of im- 
portant cases, dealing with enormous sums of money, a 
judgement could be arrived at much more economically and 
quite as satisfactorily by the simple process of tossing up a 
halfpenny. The public wants rather less elasticity. They 
want the tribunal which disposes of the evidence in these 
cases to be guided by some permanent rules and precedents, 
and not to be at the mercy of the cleverest and most voluble 
lawyer in the case. 

This combined opposition, strong in itself, acts upon the 
conservative instincts of Parliament. Both Houses, in their 
collective capacities, hate to part with any of their power, 
and cling tenaciously to their traditional rights and usages. 
Hitherto it has been impossible to stem this great tricumia of 
opposition. -But the interests of the public, and the necessities 
of the Lower House promise at length to prove too strong 
for this interested opposition. An important and represen- 
tative committee, one of the most important and representa- 
tive committees which have been appointed in recent years, 
has given unanimously the authoritative recommendation 
that ‘in the event of our recommendation as to standing 
‘committees being agreed to by the House of Commons, it 
‘is essential that arrangements should be made to relieve the 

‘House from the duties now discharged by private bill com- 
‘ mittees.” This recommendation ought to be, and probably 
is, the death-warrant of the present anomalous system of 
private bill committees. If the Government has the courage 
to disregard the opposition of great railway companies and 
parliamentary lawyers, and to support the recommenda- 
tions of the Procedure Committee in favour of standing 
committees, some other tribunal must be established to take 
the evidence in private bills. 

What that tribunal should be is a matter of detail. The 
bill which we have placed at the head of this article was 
introduced into Parliament in the session of 1885, but, owing 
to the opposition of Mr. Childers, as representing the Govern- 
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ment, it was rejected. The ground on which Mr. Childers 
rested his opposition was that an important change of this 
kind should not be made at the close of a long Parliament. 
The consideration of the question should be reserved for a 
new Parliament to be elected on an extended franchise. The 
bill, slightly modified to meet in a reasonable way the de- 
mand for a separate Scotch and a separate Irish tribunal 
for Scotch and Irish bills respectively, was reintroduced last 
session, but apparently did not come up for discussion. So 
far, therefore, as that bill is concerned, io substantial progress 
was made. 

But the unanimous recommendation of the Procedure 
Committee constitutes a definite recognition of the prin- 
ciples involved in the bill. These principles were that Par- 
liament should retain effective control over the principles 
contained in any private bill, while the examination of 
the details should be delegated to others; and that, so 
far as possible, the principle of local hearing should be 
adopted. Whatever scheme the Government may propose— 
assuming that they have the courage to propose any scheme— 
these two principles, Parliamentary control and local hear- 
ing, must be essential features. Private bills must come 
formally before both Houses of Parliament as at present 
in order that the principles, if they should be novel, may be 
approved or rejected; and when the principle of a bill is 
approved the examination of details should be conducted in 
the locality. Before whom this examination should be con- 
ducted is a small matter. It is of comparatively little 
consequence whether the work in England should be done 
by the Railway Commissioners, and in Scotland and in 
Ireland respectively by judges of the Court of Session and 
by judges of the High Court of Justice, or by commissioners 
appointed specially for the purpose. In the interest—the 
legitimate interest—of Irish and Scotch nationality, special 
provision should be made for the establishment of tribunals 
to take the evidence in Scotland and in Ireland. A reason- 
able concession in this direction would go a long way to 
wipe out a real grievance in both countries, and to satisfy, 
in Scotland at least, those undefined and undefinable longings 
for Home Rule which Mr. Gladstone is sedulously attempt- 
ing to foster, and which, under his care, are just beginning 
to show themselves here and there above the ground. These 
vague and unformed longings would die down and disappear 
at once if some simple system were adopted which would save 
the expense and worry of bringing witnesses from the remote 
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parts of Scotland up to Westminster to give evidence on 
matters of private bill legislation, and which at the same 
time would gratify the national sentiment, and—a considera- 
tion among Scotchmen—employ the national talent. 

It may be that the Government will lack the courage to 
propose this reform as recommended by the Procedure Com- 
mittee. They may prefer to revive the old standing com- 
mittees on trade and law which, in opposition, in 1882 
they vigorously assailed; or, with a view to consistency, 
they may propose some scheme of standing committees 
of their own, and they may regard the objections to the 
proposed alteration as too formidable. In our opinion, 
they would make a serious mistake if they were to take 
this course. The committees on law and trade were useful 
from an experimental point of view. They showed that 
there was no difficulty in carrying out the principle of 
delegation, and that, worked even in an imperfect way, this 
principle was right. But the committees wanted weight 
and dignity. It was felt that no really important bill could 
be delegated to a mere sample of the House. It would be 
different if the whole House were divided into four sections, 
and each section became a separate entity. Each of the 
four committees would very soon acquire a character of its 
own, and dignity and weight would be appropriated to it. 
It would not be a sample of the House arbitrarily made up. 
It would assume a distinct existence, and become charged 
with separate duties and responsibilities. No advantage 
would accrue from the revival of the old standing com- 
mittees, and the difficulty with regard to the private bill com- 
mittees would remain. If you deduct 150 or 200 of the best 
men from the available strength of the House, and put them 
on the committees on trade and law, you only leave a hand- 
ful of young and inexperienced men to man the private bill 
committees. It was found almost impossible to raise a 
sufficient and efficient panel for the private bills during the 
two sessions in which the committees on trade and law 
were appointed, and a deadlock was averted only by the 
falling off in the number of private bill undertakings which 
during the depression of trade had taken place. With a re- 
vival of trade, which at last seems approaching, there will 
be an increase in industrial undertakings requiring parlia- 
mentary sanction. The deadlock will then become a reality, 
and an alteration in the system of private bill legislation a 
necessity. The recommendation of the Procedure Com- 
mittee that ‘arrangements should be made to relieve the 
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‘House from the duties now discharged by private bill 
‘ committees’ must be effectually carried out. 

The second fundamental alteration in parliamentary pro- 
cedure which will be proposed—subject, of course, to the 
preliminary acceptance by the House of Commons of an 
effective closure—is the change recommended in the regular 
hours of meeting and adjourning. The proposal of the 
committee is that on regular business days—Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday—the House shall meet at three 
o’clock instead of at four o’clock, and that it shall never 
sit later than half-past twelve at night. It is further 
proposed that there shall be a daily adjournment from 
seven till nine for dinner. The principle involved in the 
main proposal must commend itself to everyone. That 
principle is that the work of the Empire should be per- 
formed in the middle of the day, and not, as heretofore, in 
the middle of the night. It may be a question whether the 
hour of meeting should not be earlier than three o’clock. 
But there can be no question that half-past twelve is late 
enough for any deliberative assembly to sit for the serious 
purpose of doing business. The desirability of adjourning 
for two hours each night for dinner is more doubtful. It is 
irksome for the Speaker and for the officials in the House to 
sit through the tedium of the dinner hour ; and members of 
the Government, who have been at their departments all the 
morning, find the hours from eight till ten wearisome beyond 
belief. To these men, without doubt, the adjournment 
would be welcome. But would an adjournment each day at 
a fixed hour tend to expedite the transaction of business ? 
Time would be lost every afternoon before seven o’clock and 
every evening after nine o’clock. The evening sitting would 
never extend beyond three hours, and, if no curtailment in 
the length of speeches is contemplated, very little progress 
would be made in these abbreviated sittings. The dinner- 
hour is not without its uses. Many speeches are spoken to 
empty benches at that time which in other circumstances 
would occupy valuable time. Some men who after a course 
of practice during the dinner hour become good speakers, 
would never have a chance at the busier hours, and their 
debating powers would be lost to the country. Much 
business of a necessary, but not of an interesting, kind is 
frequently transacted when most of the people’s repre- 
sentatives have gone home to dine. Estimates which are 
not seriously opposed have at times an amazing faculty of 
getting voted in an empty house. Those who have left at 
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eight o’clock return at half-past ten to find vote after vote 
passed and the expenditure of millions sanctioned. These 
considerations and others must have their effect when this 
question of adjourning for dinner is discussed. It might 
perhaps be worth consideration whether divisions should be 
taken or the House counted out between seven o’clock and 
nine; but it is doubtful, very doubtful, whether it is wise 
to excise, even by a sessional order, two hours from every 
day’s work. 

Consequently upon the change of hours, the committee 
have recommended a form of closure of the debate; but, 
as we have said, in considering the matter practically in the 
House of Commons, effective closure must be carried before 
any alteration can even be proposed in the hours of meeting 
and adjourning. The proposal of the committee is :— 


‘ Putting the Question at the Close of the Sittings. 


‘That at midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
and at half-past five of the clock on Wednesdays, the proceedings on 
any business then under consideration shall be interrupted, or the 
House shall, if in Committee, receive the Chairman’s report, and such 
business shall stand adjourned until the next day on which the House 
shall sit, unless the business under consideration at the times before 
_ mentioned shall be the first or second order of the day, or a motion 
standing first or second on the notice paper of the House, and a motion 
shall be made that the question now under consideration be now put, 
which motion shall be decided without amendment or debate; and if 
the question then under consideration be a motion for adjournment 
(including motions for reporting progress, and for the Chairman to 
leave the chair), such motion shall lapse, and such proceedings may 
thereupon be taken as if such motion had not been made. If the 
motion ‘* That the question be now put” be resolved in the affirmative, 
the Speaker or Chairman shall forthwith put the question under con- 
sideration, and the Speaker or Chairman, as the case may be, shall not 
leave the chair until the divisions, if any, on such motions have been 
taken. Provided that the question “ That the question be now put” 
shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by a majority at least double of 
the minority. 

‘ After the business under consideration at the hours aforesaid has 
been so disposed of, no other opposed business shall be taken, and the 
business not disposed of at the close of the sitting shall be set down in 
the order book for the next day on which the House shall sit.’ 


This form of closure is cumbersome, and it appears to us to 
be too much fenced in by limitations and exceptions to be 
really effective. But it is a distinct improvement on the 


form of closure proposed and carried in 1882. That form is 
as follows :— 
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‘ By Standing Order No. XIV., when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a committee of the whole 
House, during any debate that the subject has been adequately dis- 
cussed, and that it is the evident sense of the House, or of the com- 
mittee, that the question be now put, he may so inform the House or 
the committee; and if a motion be made “ That the question be now 
“ put,” Mr. Speaker or the Chairman shall forthwith put such ques- 
tion ; and if the same be decided in the affirmative, the question under 
discussion shall be put forthwith. Provided that the question “ That 
“ the question be now put” shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a 
division be taken, unless it shall appear to have been supported by 
more than two hundred members, or unless it shall appear to have 
been opposed by less than forty members, and supported by more than 
one hundred members,’ 


This form, which is familiarly known in the House of Com- 
mons as ‘the conundrum,’ has proved to be useless. It was 
a mistake to place the respousibility of closing the debate in 
the hands of the Speaker; it was a mistake to direct him to 
judge of ‘the evident sense of the House.’ How can he, 
chained to the chair, judge of the evident sense of a House 
of which more than half the members may be in the library, 
or reading the newspapers, or gossiping on the terrace? It 
was a mistake to insist on proportionate numbers, which 
hardly any one can understand, and no one, not even the 
most efficient ‘whip,’ can guarantee. This plan has been 
a failure from the beginning. It was attempted only on 
one occasion ; and, though by good luck it did succeed on 
that occasion, it was so very near breaking down that 
neither the Speaker nor the chairman of committees has had 
the foolhardiness to try it a second time. A plan of this 
kind might possibly answer occasionally if the initiative 
were given to any member, and if the Speaker were relieved 
of the odious responsibility of putting the closure into 
operation. But the numerical difficulty would remain; the 
conundrum would be as incomprehensible as ever, and the 
impossibility of judging of the evident sense of the House 
could not be overcome. We cannot believe that the Govern- 
ment, reinforced by the practical inventiveness of Mr. 
Goschen, will be so barren as to have nothing more efficacious 
to propose than a revival of the discredited conundrum, and 
nothing less cumbersome than the proposal of the com- 
mittee. That proposal might work when it became familiar. 
The conundrum will never work. But we want something 
simpler and stronger than either, and we especially want a 
form of closure which can be made easily applicable to the 
proceedings in committee. It is in commitiee that obstruc- 
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tive tactics are most troublesome and most efficacious, and 
special attention ought to be given to the precautions neces- 
sary to prevent obstruction in this stage. It might be well 
to consider whether a time limit should not be imposed on 
speeches in committee. The truth is that so long as the 
House of Commons dabbles with proportionate majorities 
nothing really effectual will be done. They may try the 
two-thirds majority for a session, and, when it was found 
to be useless, the proportionate majority may in a future 
session be converted into a bare majority. This is the 
almost universal system in foreign and colonial repre- 
sentative assemblies. It is the only system which can be 
trusted to work smoothly and efficaciously, and public 
opinion and the self-respect of members are too strong in 
this country to permit it to be worked tyrannically. 

There are some minor recommendations in the report of 
the committee which are valuable, and which, no doubt, will 
appear among the ministerial proposals. We need not 
specially refer to them. They are mostly technical, and are 
recommended chiefly with a view to meet certain obstructive 
devices which are of recent growth. These recommendations 
will doubtless receive the full consideration of the House of 
Commons, and, if the House really wishes to get on with busi- 
ness, they will be accepted and embodied in standing orders. 
Itis impossible to predict that obstruction will be stopped by 
these new regulations. When a minority of two hundred, or 
even of eighty members set their faces to stop all legislation 
unless they get their will, no rules of procedure which the 
wit of man can devise will prevent waste of time. But the 
procedure is oldfashioned, and the machinery is out of gear. 
Something must be done at once. The report of the com- 
mittee contains many valuable proposals. The more closely 
the Government stick to the report, the more likely they 
are to produce something satisfactory and to get it done 
quickly. 

The first work, therefore, of the coming session will be the 
reform of procedure, and the ‘adjustment of the instrument 
‘by which legislation is accomplished,’ unless exceptional 
legislation to arrest the progress of the revolution in Ireland 
should claim priority. The work may be expeditiously per- 
formed, or it may be protracted, according to the tone which 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers may take. If he stands by 
his declaration of fourteen months ago, the new rules may 
be passed very rapidly, and the House of Commons settled 
down to its work under new conditions before Easter. The 
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question, then, which we have now to consider is, what will 
be the work which this Parliament ought to be called upon 
to perform ? 

This Parliament, it must be remembered, was elected for 
a specific purpose, and it exists for a specific purpose. It 
was elected on a single issue—‘Home Rule or no Home 
Rule ’—and it received a definite and precise mandate from 
the constituencies, and that mandate was to preserve intact 
the union between Great Britain and Ireland and to enforce 
the law and maintain order in Ireland. Everything, there- 
fore, must be subordinated to the ample and satisfactory 
discharge of the obligations incurred by every member who 
was returned by his constituents to carry out this mandate. 
From this secure position all proposed or suggested schemes 
of legislation ought to be viewed, and looking abroad from 
that position, the interesting and varied programme of the 
late Chancellor of Exchequer has the first claim on our con- 
sideration. He divided his programme, it will be remem- 
bered, into minor measures, and measures which are not 
minor. His intentions included proposals dealing with 
nearly everything in the sphere of practical politics. His 
minor measures contained suggestions for enabling agri- 
cultural labourers to acquire freehold plots and allotments 
of land through local authorities; the sale of glebe lands; 
the readjustment of the incidence of tithes, and the readjust- 
ment of railway rates. The measures which are not minor 
included land transfer, local government, elementary edu- 
cation, reduction of public expenditure and taxation, and 
Irish questions of the first magnitude. 

A caviller might say that this was hardly a modest pro- 
gramme. But it had the merit of being definite. It was a 
pretty large order not for one or even for two sessions, but 
for a Parliament protracted beyond the utmost limit of 
parliamentary life. What possible chance is there for any 
reasonable portion of this programme being carried out in 
the approaching session? It is only too clear already that 
it is going to be neither an easy nor a tranquil session. 
Irish troubles are again raising their hateful head above the 
horizon, and much time will have to be bestowed upon them. 
In the West Highlands of Scotland the Celtic population, 
the most ignorant and most useless portion of the inhabitants 
of Scotland, threaten by a vamped-up and factitious agitation, 
which had been allowed to gather head under the fostering 
care of Sir William Harcourt when he was at the Home 
Office, to give some further trouble. In the metropolis, 
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crowded beyond precedent and increasing in population to a 
dangerous extent, there is an unusual dearth of work, and 
in consequence unusual poverty and distress. These condi- 
tions supply a field for agitation which has been eagerly 
occupied by socialistic orators in league with the anarchists 
and the criminal classes. In each of these three cases the 
Government appear to be acting with energy and spirit, and 
they appear to be determined to maintain the law and preserve 
order in Ireland, in the island of Skye,andin London. But 
the sentimentalists are on the warpath in favour of lawlessness, 
and the sentimentalists and the anarchists are both, unfortu- 
nately, represented in the House of Commons. They will 
join hands against a Government which attempts to govern, 
and they will be aided by those in Parliament who above all 
things desire that this Government shall not subsist. In 
these circumstances this varied and interesting programme 
must, we fear, stand over until the times are quieter. If 
the Cabinet concentrate their efforts on the reform of pro- 
cedure (including the reform in the system of private bill 
legislation recommended by the committee), and on the 
four ‘minor measures’ dealing with allotments, glebe lands, 
tithes, and railway rates, they will do very well. These 
and other subordinate or departmental measures will fully 
occupy, and usefully occupy, the coming session. The 
Cabinet will be wise if they do not attempt any funda- 
mental alterations in the law of the land or in the frame- 
work of the Constitution. There is no demand for revo- 
lutionary legislation. The country would rather see a 
firm and successful administration of the existing law than 
sensational amendments in it. The country is in no humour 
for skyrockets. It wants no more legislation, or attempts 
at legislation, under the influence of: hallucination. It wants 
rest and a stable government. If the Cabinet be wise, they 
will leave land reform, and popular education, and London 
government, and, we would even say, local government, 
alone for this session. If they desire to try their hands 
at a scheme of original legislation, let them undertake a 
reform in criminal procedure. The Lord Chancellor, we 
are told, ‘is enthusiastic upon land transfer and has ideas.’ 
We cannot but think that he would do well to leave his 
‘ideas’ to mature for another session, and apply his enthusiasm 
to the criminal law. Improvement in that branch of juris- 
prudence is more pressing than improvement in the land 
laws, or even in local government. 

We shall, no doubt, hear a good deal about what has 
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been nicknamed ‘coercion’ when Parliament meets. The 
word is a handy one to express shortly legislation of an 
exceptional kind for the detection and punishment of crime. 
But we have accepted it as a sort of synonym for tyranny, 
whereas the object of such exceptional legislation as it has 
been found necessary to pass has been to prevent the social 
tyranny with which Ireland is periodically threatened by its 
own unruly classes. For more than a hundred years either 
the Irish Parliament or the Imperial Parliament has found 
it necessary to ask for exceptional powers when any con- 
tinuous attempt has been made to enforce the law. Under 
Grattan’s Parliament some two and twenty so-called ‘ Co- 
‘ercion Acts’ were passed in seventeen years. Since the 
Union there have been very few years in which it has been 
possible to govern Ireland under the ordinary law. Does 
this not prove either that the criminal law is not strong 
enough to cope with the criminal classes in Ireland, or that 
the ordinary law does not receive that ready and willing 
assent from the people of Ireland that it receives in the 
other parts of the kingdom? In either case the criminal 
procedure of the country wants strengthening. But the 
strengthening of the criminal law ought not to be applied 
to one part of the United Kingdom, and ought not to be of 
a temporary character. Professor Dicey makes some valuable 
observations on this matter. 


* An act which increases the efficiency of the criminal law should, 
like other statutes, be a permanent enactment. The temporary 
character of Coercion Acts has needlessly increased their severity, for 
members of Parliament have justified to themselves carelessness in 
fixing the limits of powers conferred upon the executive under the in- 
sufficient plea that these powers were intended to last but for a short 
time. It has also deprived them of moral weight. An Act which isa 
law in 1881, but will cease to be a law in 1882, has neither the im- 
pressiveness nor the certainty which gives dignity to the ordinary law 
of the land, Coercion Acts, again, should be general—that is, should 
apply not to one part but to the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Powers needed by the Government for constant use in Ireland must 
occasionally be wanted in England, or, if they do not exist there, in 
Scotland. It were the strangest anomaly for the law to sanction a 
mode of procedure which convicts adynamiter in Dublin, and not to 
give the Government the same means for the conviction of the same 
criminal for the same offence if he crossed to Liverpool.’ 


It cannot be argued that there is no necessity for increasing 
the stringency of the law. It must be increased in Ireland; 
it can do no harm to increase it in England. Honest citizens 
would nowhere be embarrassed or inconvenienced if the 
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detection of crime were simpler and more thorough than it 
is; and if the criminal classes found England less secure 
than heretofore, no harm would ensue, or they might go 
elsewhere. 

In Scotland, in every Presbyterian church in the land, 
the good people pray for ‘ coercion’ on each recurring 
Sunday. There is a stereotyped petition in their prayers 
on behalf of the administration of justice, and with refer- 
ence to those who administer justice, they pray that ‘they 
‘may not wear the sword of justice in vain, but be terrors 
‘to evildoers and a praise and protection to those who 
‘do well.’ That is ‘ coercion’ in a nutshell. What is 
regarded as tyranny and cruelty in Ireland is the subject of 
prayer in Scotland; and the prayer is granted. An efficient 
and organised system of public prosecution subsists in Scot- 
land, and serious crime is rarely undetected. In that 
country persons suspected of crime or of participation in 
crime are examined almost every day, though no one may 
be put upon his trial; the venue of trial is frequently 
changed merely upon the order of the Public Prosecutor ; 
criminals are tried summarily before a judge without the 
intervention of a jury ; and verdicts by a majority of a jury, 
even in ‘the case of capital offences, are of constant re- 
currence. If it were proposed to strengthen the criminal 
law in Ireland by the enactment of similar provisions to 
those four which have been incorporated in the criminal 
procedure of Scotland for generations, there would be an 
outcry in Parliament and in the country that ‘ coercion’ was 
again to be applied to Ireland. But the Scotch people do 
not consider that they are living under coercive legislation, 
though they see these provisions enforced every day. On the 
contrary, as we have said, they pray every Sunday for their 
rigorous enforcement. Why should not the Scotch system, 
or something like it, be made applicable to England and to 
Ireland, and be incorporated in the permanent law of the 
land? It is not asserted that the enactment of these four 
provisions and the establishment of a complete system of 
public prosecution would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland in times of agitation and excite- 
ment. An Irishman is a more volatile animal and less law- 
abiding than a Scotchman. He may require the curb when 
a Scotchman, if he requires anything, may require the 
spur. Be this as it may, amendments in criminal procedure 
such as are here suggested, added, if necessary, to others 
for the regulation of public meetings and the orderly and 
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seemly conduct of the press, including provisions for the 
enforcement of decency in the reports of criminal or quasi- 
criminal trials, if made applicable to the whole kingdom 
and permanent, would do away to a very large extent with 
the recurring necessity of passing temporary and exceptional 
acts for the repression and detection of crime in Ireland. 

The Lord Chancellor, we are convinced, would employ his 
great talents more beneficially to the country, and more 
profitably to himself and his colleagues in the Cabinet, if he 
would divert his ‘ enthusiasm for land transfer’ to the sphere 
of criminal jurisprudence, and cultivate ‘ ideas’ upon crimi- 
nal procedure which might be formulated into enactments 
of universal application and permanence, and incorporated 
in the law of the land. The establishment of a thorough 
system of public prosecution such as exists in Scotland, and 
its organisation throughout England and Ireland, is, no 
doubt, a very big affair. But a Conservative Government 
made a beginning of such an organisation when they esta- 
blished the office of public prosecutor a few years ago. 
Let the present Government complete the work of its pre- 
decessor, and extend it to Ireland with all powers necessary 
to make the organisation thorough. By so doing they will 
escape the odium—if they mind it—of being regarded as a 
coercion government, and they will put to the test the 
stability of the alliance between the Gladstonians and the 
Parnellites. An English Gladstonian, not blinded by faction, 
could not oppose a reasonable scheme for strengthening the 
criminal procedure in England and Ireland. A Scotch 
Gladstonian would of necessity welcome the extension to 
England and Ireland of the system of criminal procedure 
which has worked go well for generations in Scotland. And 
Home Rulers of every nationality would concur with men 
who are opposed to Home Rule in desiring to see the press, 
and especially the metropolitan press, both evening and 
morning, compelled to purge its columns of much pernicious 
matter which threatens to pollute every household in the 
land. 

It will of course be said that a proposal of this kind, like 
the procedure resolutions, is an attempt to break up the 
Gladstonian and Parnellite alliance, and to some extent this 
charge would be true. We do wish to see this miserable 
alliance broken up. It is destroying the moral sense of 
many honest men, and blurring their perception of right 
and wrong. It is an alliance which Mr. Gladstone, in the 
full enjoyment of the mental and moral vigour of twenty years 
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ago, would have repudiated, and which even to-day, if only 
the Conservatives had formed it, he would have overwhelmed 
with floods of indignant scorn. It is an alliance which 
never has worked in English politics, and which never can 
work. Practically it has already broken down, and no one 
knows better than Mr. Gladstone that the stakes for which, 
with heavy odds against him, he played are already lost. If 
the introduction of such a measure as we have suggested 
would give the coup de grace to this alliance, or even afford 
a decent path of retreat from it, we should cordially rejoice, 
and so would many of those who have been led astray by 
Mr. Gladstone’s fond hallucination. The better men among 
his followers regard it with discomfort, and even with dis- 
gust, and would be only too thankful for any fairly honest 
way of backing out of it. 

Strengthened, then, by the accession of Mr. Goschen and 
the consequent consolidation of the Unionist alliance, the 
prospects of a stable government and of a fairly successful 
session are good. The Government are wise to make pro- 
cedure their first care, and to demand the whole time of 
the House for their resolutions on the subject. It is hardly 
possible that their demands will be seriously contested. 
Mr. Parnell and his followers may see a dangerous weapon 
levelled against their tactics by any drastic reform in pro- 
cedure, and they may resist them. That is not improbable. 
But it is improbable that Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
will support them in a policy of resistance. They cannot 
be so oblivious of the Midlothian programme of 1885 and of 
all the declarations which they and their leaders have made 
on the necessity of procedure reform. If they be honest 
men, they must support the Government when they demand 
the whole time of the House. This demand granted, the 
work will soon be done. But if it should not be granted, if 
the wild threats of some foolish and irresponsible English 
Radicals should be seriously entertained, and if Mr. Glad- 
stone should lend the weight of his authority to obstructive 
tactics, the struggle may be protracted and severe. But it 
could end only in one way. The better men, the men of 
principle, the men of high honour and of long experience in 
the House of Commons—and there are men in the Gladstonian 
ranks to whom all these attributes apply—would dissociate 
themselves from the schemers, and the mountebanks, and 
the men of one idea, and the egotists, and they would 
gradually draw nearer to men like themselves in the ranks 
of Lord Hartington’s followers. They would gradually transfer 
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their allegiance from their old leader who had guided them 
into devious courses, and fresh and additional discredit 
would be poured on the rump of the Gladstonians which 
remained. It is improbable that Mr. Gladstone will court 
such obvious discomfiture. It is more probable that he will 
once more find it distasteful and irksome to lead a shattered 
and divided opposition, and that he will retire, as he did in 
1874, from the active duties of leadership, leaving it to 
younger men to tow the wreck ashore. He will then be able 
to watch the turn of events ; and, if the occasion should 
present itself, he may once more descend into the arena. It 
will then be a question whether the country will again, as in 
1880, return to him, and enable him to carry out his Irish 
policy. For our part we cannot believe it ever will do so, 
History will not repeat itself so quickly. Time is fighting 
hard against him, and younger men with new ambitions are 
rising up to contest his supremacy. The more the mind of 
the country is directed towards his fatal Irish policy, the less 
it likes it. Books such as this remarkable work of Mr. 
Dicey are written and studied by men of intelligence and 
education. Shallow thinkers on deep subjects are successful 
with mobs when times and phases are not critical. But ina 
serious crisis in the country’s life the men of intelligence and 
education really mould the country’s destiny. We are pass- 
ing through a crisis now, and this valuable book is one of 
its most important products. It goes to the root of the 
whole question, and explains in simple language the true 
bearing of the Home Rule movement. Mr. Morley has 
undertaken to refute it, and the first instalment of a tedious 
disquisition has been published. But that clever bit of 
special pleading proves nothing except the serious straits 
in which a man of brilliant literary faculty has placed 
himself. He has given much time apparently to the pre- 
paration of his case, and has bestowed much trouble upon 
it. But he has added nothing to the arguments which were 
worn threadbare at the general election. A man of his 
perspicacity and fairness of mind cannot fail to see that 
this book has torn away the mask which concealed the true 
character of the measure with which his name has been too 
closely associated, and that the statesmanship which is re- 
sponsible for the policy of the measure is already discredited 
in the country, and will be condemned in history. 

For these and other reasons we are convinced that the 
Gladstonian propaganda can make no real way in the 
country. So-called Liberal associations and federations will 
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pass votes of confidence in Mr. Gladstone and his Irish 
policy, and will denounce the Unionist Liberals as dis- 
sentients and rebels and all the rest of it, and drum them 
out of the ranks of the associations and federations. But 
to any one who knows the internal machinery of these con- 
ferences and meetings, where violent resolutions are passed, 
the meetings are but smoke and the resolutions blank car- 
tridge. The Liberal associations in every constituency were 
shattered to pieces at the late election, and the best and most 
influential men in them have retired. The so-called Liberal 
associations are of no account in estimating the forces in 
the country, and no men know this better than the fragment 
of the old Liberal officials in the Gladstonian ship who are 
still clinging to the wreck. They know that these so-called 
Liberal meetings and these resolutions mean no real revival 
of the united Liberalism which carried the country at the 
general election in 1880. They are merely the distant mut- 
terings of the thunderstorm which has passed away, or the 
dying echoes of the last shot at the late election. It may be, 
as we have already said, that the country is at this moment 
going through a phase of political developement which will 
produce a readjustment of political parties, and a new depar- 
ture in political life. The Radical wing of the old Liberal party 
may have broken away from the main body, and it may be 
allying itself permanently with the irregulars and camp- 
followers and plunderers, represented by the sentimentalists, 
the socialists, and the revolutionaries. These men have 
always been a source of weakness to the masculine and 
honest practical men of common sense who have formed the 
substance and the kernel of the Liberal party. If this 
be so, this Journal, which, since its earliest number, has 
always advocated plain common-sense principles in political 
life, has no reason to deplore the present state of affairs. We 
shall not wring our hands over the altered circumstances. 
We cannot throw in our lot with revolutionaries and with 
those who are guilty of treason to the Constitution and to 
the Empire. We desire, as we have always desired, to move 
along the broad way of progress which leads to the happiness 
and prosperity of the people, but we do not desire to rush 
down the path of revolution. If the Radical wing has left 
the main body, let it go in peace. The true centre of 
gravity of the Liberalism of the United Kingdom never has 
been, and never can be, in Radicalism. 
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